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Abstract 


Controlling access to an important ford of the Upper Euphrates River in south- 
eastern Anatolia, Titriş Höyük, was one of the many city-state capitals that 
emerged across Upper Mesopotamia in the Mid to Late Early Bronze Age, 
roughly dated to the second half of the third millennium BC. Like many other 
such capitals at the time, Titriş consisted of a central citadel surrounded by 
an extensive lower city. Millennia of later accumulation made exposures of 
the city’s EBA citadel impracticable. However, much of the lower city was never 
reoccupied after the end of the Early Bonze Age and broad horizontal exposures 
and remote sensing surveys of this sector of the city help us understand 
the nature of urbanism at the site in its Late Early Bronze Age phase, dated to 
the last quarter of the third millennium BC. In what follows, we place the ebb 
and flow of the Mid to Late EBA city at Titriş in the context of wider contem- 
porary regional and climatic developments. Additionally, we clarify aspects of 
the production of commodities at scale in the city during its initial Mid EBA 
Phase. Finally, we explore several aspects of the nature of the city in its final 
Late EBA incarnation, including (1) what is known about its physical layout 
at that time, (2) the diet of its inhabitants, and (3) the distribution of crops, 
animals, and material wealth within city households outside of its citadel. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Geographical Context and Significance 


Throughout history, the fast-flowing Euphrates River has represented a significant 
impediment to overland east-west communications across large portions of the high plains 
and gentle rolling hills that today straddle the borders of southeastern Turkey, northern 
Syria, and northern Iraq. The problem is caused by the prevailing topography of the area, 
which promotes river incision and creates a relatively deep channel with high water velocity 
that was inherently difficult to ford in antiquity, particularly by heavily-laden armies and 
donkey caravans. This impediment would not be circumvented until the second half of the 
first millennium BC, when Persian and Classical engineers were first able to erect pontoon 
bridges spanning the river (Comfort, Abedi-Reynal, and Ergeç 2000). Prior to that, the 
Euphrates could only be easily crossed at a small number of natural fording places, short 
stretches where the river's course widened, its depth lessened, and the momentum of its 
waters weakened. At those locations, people and materiel could be ferried across with relative 
ease, by boat, coracle, raft, or inflatable goat skins operating between obliquely-paired 
upstream and downstream "port" sites at opposite banks of the river (Wilkinson 1990: 101). 

Historically, four such fording areas existed across the Great Bend of the Euphrates south 
of the Taurus Mountains (Dillemann 1962). The northernmost ford consisted of an eight 
kilometer long stretch of the river anchored on its upstream end by Lidar Hóyük, on the 
east bank of the river, and on its downstream end by Samsat (Roman Samosata), on the west 
bank. Each of these sites was paired with a smaller settlement downstream from it but on 
the opposite bank of the river (Gritille in the case of Lidar and Saskan Büyüktepe in the case 
of Samsat). Lidar served as the break-of-bulk point for people and materiel seeking to cross 
the river from the east while Samsat served the same role for those seeking to cross from the 
west (Wilkinson 1990: 98, Fig. 4.4) (Fig. 1). Available historical documentation suggests 
that the Samsat-Lidar ford was already in use by the first quarter of the second millennium 
BC.! In turn, archaeological explorations necessitated by the construction of the Atatürk 
Dam indicate that this ford was already an important node of overland communications 
across southeastern and western Anatolia since at least the Early Bronze Age (thereafter 
‘EBA’) roughly corresponding to the third millennium BC, if not earlier (see below). 

Surveys conducted by Wilkinson in the 1980s and 1990s on the left (east) side of 
the river allow us to reconstruct with some precision the Mesopotamian (i.e., east) terminus 
of the route leading to the Samsat-Lidar ford in the Early Bronze Age, and the pattern 
of settlement along the route (Wilkinson 1990, Algaze er al. 2001). On the east side of 
the Euphrates, the Samsat-Lidar fording area was accessible through a narrow valley flanked 
by barren limestone hills, where a line of perennial springs draining the surrounding hills 
emerges. Both the topography and the availability of water acted to constrain overland 
travel across the area in antiquity to the valley floor. Starting roughly 11 km east of Lidar 


! Liverani 1988 equates the well-known Old Assyrian toponym of Hahhum, a way station on the road 
between Assur and Kaneş situated by the Euphrates, with Lidar Höyük. In his review of the historical geo- 
graphy of Anatolia in the 2" millennium BC, Barjamovic (2011: 87-107) considers other possibilities for the 
location of the Hahhum ford but concludes that the Samsat-Lidar area is the most likely alternative. 
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Fig. 1. The route dominated by Titriş, running through the agricultural plain watered by limestone 
hills (A), opens onto a shallow fording zone between Samsat and Lidar. Up- and down-stream (B), 
the narrower Euphrates channel is too deeply incised for easy fording. Inset: oblique view of the 


approach, as seen from the east. Images: Landsat Copernicus, 1986, recolored to greyscale. 


Hóyük, the eastern anchor of the ford (Hauptmann 1993), the narrow valley bottom 
opens up into a small self-contained fertile agricultural plain, some 50 km? in extent. 
Geomorphological research by Arlene Miller Rosen and Paul Goldberg has shown that, 
in antiquity, this plain was watered by the Tavuk Gay, a minor spring-fed perennial trib- 
utary of the Euphrates that is still active today, and by the Titris Çay, a spring fed tribu- 
tary of the Tavuk Çay that still flowed perennially in the EBA but only seasonally there- 
after (Algaze er al. 1995). 

This plain was, in effect, the area nearest to the Samsat-Lidar ford on the eastern side 
of the river that possessed an agricultural catchment large enough to support an urban 
settlement of any size in antiquity (Wilkinson 1994). Towards the middle of the third 
millennium BC, a small EBA city emerged within it at precisely the point where the Tavuk 
Çay and Titriş Gay intersected (Fig. 2). This is the location of Titrig Höyük, the subject 
of the research results presented here. 

Our work at Titriş between 1991 and 1999 shows that the site grew exponentially in 
the Mid- and Late EBA periods, dated, respectively, to ca. 2600-2300 and 2300-2100 BC 
(Rupley in Algaze er al. 2001)? when it became a small urban center between 33 and 45 ha 


? This periodization is equivalent, respectively, to the Early Upper Euphrates Phases 3 and 4 in the termi- 
nology adopted by the Tübingen Associated Regional Chronologies for the Ancient Near East and the Eastern 
Mediterranean project (https://www.arcane.uni-tuebingen.de/EA-EM-EL phasing v5-4-6.pdf). 
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Fig. 2. Topographic Plan showing the location of Titriş relative to the Tavuk and Titriş Çay and 
the principal excavation areas discussed in the text. 1 high mound; 2 western Lower Town; 3 east- 
ern Lower Town; 4 Outer Town; 5 suburbs; 6 extramural cemetery. 


in extent at the apex of a 3- or Á-tiered settlement hierarchy (Algaze et al. 2001: Fig. 24). 
By virtue of its location, Titriş effectively controlled overland passage between the Gaziantep 
and Adiyaman regions west of the Euphrates River and the Mesopotamian plains east of 
the river. From Titriş, in turn, this overland route continues eastwards and eventually forks 
in two different directions, one track skirting the southern edge of the Taurus Mountains 
and leading northwest in the direction of the Diyarbakır area and the Upper Tigris Basin 
and another heading southeast in the direction of the Urfa-Harran plain and the Balikh 
valley, and from there to points further east in the Upper Khabur catchment areas within 
southeastern Turkey and northeastern Syria (Dillemann 1962). 


The Second “Urban Revolution” of Upper Mesopotamia 


Recent research makes it clear that the earliest urban tradition in Upper Mesopotamia 
started to emerge in the Upper Khabur basin of Syria as early as the transition from the 
5% to the 4^ millennia (Ur et al. 2007; McMahon 2020). That tradition, however, did 
not prove resilient in the long term, and by the second half of the fourth millennium BC 
the Late Chalcolithic centers of the area were in decline (Ur 2010). After a hiatus of half 
a millennium or so in which human settlement across Upper Mesopotamia consisted 
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largely of villages and — at most — a handful of small towns in selected areas of the Upper 
Khabur and Tigris basins, larger, internally diversified settlements at the head of 3- or 
4-tiered local regional settlement hierarchies again started to emerge across Upper Meso- 
potamia (Lawrence and Wilkinson 2015). 

By the middle of the third millennium BC, this "second urban revolution" in Upper 
Mesopotamia resulted in the creation of a number of independent regional polities, each 
centered at a capital of considerable size whose power, on occasion, likely rivaled that of 
their contemporary southern Mesopotamian competitors. Of note, the geographical span 
of these urban polities was much greater than that of its Late Chalcolithic predecessors; 
whereas Late Chalcolithic urban centers had been confined to the Upper Khabur and Upper 
Tigris basins, the emergent EBA urban centers of Upper Mesopotamia stretched across 
southeastern Turkey in the north (e.g., Tilbesar, Titriş, Kazane), the Aleppo Plains in west- 
ern Syria (e.g., Ebla), the Balikh and Khabur basins in eastern Syria (e.g., Chuera, Mozan, 
Leilan, Hamoukar, Brak), and the Transtigridian plains of northern Iraq (e.g., Tell Baqrta). 
Cuneiform archives and — to a lesser extent — glyptic evidence from a small number of these 
EBA urban settlements (e.g., Ebla, Beydar, Mari, Mozan) reveal that the resurgence 
of urbanism in this region during the third millennium was predicated on the adoption of 
forms of reckoning, information processing, economic production, and socio-political 
organization that were ultimately derived from earlier southern Mesopotamian prototypes 
(Gelb 1981). In turn, archaeological evidence from a variety of sites in the area, including 
Titriş, shows that southern conceptualizations of the arrangement of space in urban settings 
are also reflected in many — but not all — of the EBA capitals that emerged across Upper 
Mesopotamia in the second half of the third millennium. 

The extent and morphology of these Upper Mesopotamian EBA city-state capitals varied 
greatly. Vastly oversimplifying, two distinct but broadly contemporary templates of urban 
organization can be observed. The first is exemplified by the so-called Kranzhiigeln type sites, 
such as Tell Chuera and Tell Beydar, among many others, which are largely confined to the 
drier, southern portions of the Upper Mesopotamian plains within eastern Syria. Urban 
plans typical for this template are well suited for defense from outside threats in which 
structures and streets are organized radially and are contained within two concentric circles 
of massive fortification walls (Helms 2018; Jacoby 2013). Owing to their plan, which left 
little space within city walls for habitation areas outside of central institutions, Kranz- 
hiigeln-plan cities likely only housed the elite components of what the Assyriologist Michael 
Rowton (1976) once termed ‘dimorphic’ agropastoral societies in which a large sector of the 
population was involved in pastoral transhumance (Castel and Peltenburg 2007). 

The second EBA Upper Mesopotamian urban template is characterized by structures 
and streets laid out within a more-or-less regular orthogonal grid adapted to local topo- 
graphies. Such cities commonly have eccentrically located citadels surrounded by extensive, 
irregularly-shaped lower cities structured by the natural contours of their particular loca- 
tions. These lower cities, in turn, are comprised of coherent blocks of contiguous structures 
built in parcels of standardized size situated at either side of parallel streets intersected at 
intervals by shorter perpendicular or diagonal cross-streets. Orthogonal grid-type urban 
arrangements are generally thought to be the product of centralized planning in urban 
design (Matney 2002; Creekmore 2014, Vallet 2020, but see Ur 2020 for a contrary 
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opinion) and may well be ultimately of southern Mesopotamian origin where they are 
attested already in the fourth millennium BC (Vallet 1997). Tracing the distribution of 
EBA orthogonal grid-type urban plans within Upper Mesopotamia suggests that they 
emerged primarily in areas where higher average annual precipitation made higher demo- 
graphic densities possible on the basis of extensive rainfed agricultural regimes, including 
southeastern Anatolia. Perhaps accounting for the popularity of gridded urban templates 
in those areas is the fact that orthogonal grids are inherently expandable as population 
grows. Tell Taya, in northern Iraq, might well be the type site for this orthogonal urban 
template in EBA Upper Mesopotamia, but so too is Titriş, as noted by an increasing 
number of scholars (e.g., Matney 2002; Nishimura 2014 and below; see also Dibo 2013; 
Salvin 2017; and Vallet 2020) and as we outline below. 

While it is tempting to correlate the ebb and flow of urbanism in the Titriş corridor 
with broader climatic changes affecting Upper Mesopotamia as a whole, such a correlation 
may well be unfeasible on methodological grounds, as Pournelle argues below. In her view, 
the archaeological and paleoenvironmental records used to investigate human-environment 
interactions with third millennium BC climatic trends across Anatolia and Upper Meso- 
potamia are resolved at inconsistent chronological and spatial scales, making it almost 
impossible to postulate causal correlations between broad climatic trends taking place over 
such a broad scale with specific sequences of local urban development. In the case of Titriş, 
what correlations with the Van and Soreq climatic proxies are feasible suggest that both 
the rise and the collapse of the city as the only urban center ever to have developed within 
the geographical constraints of the Samsat-Lidar corridor took place at times of climatic 
deterioration. From this we may infer that the city's fortunes may ultimately have had 
more to do with the actions of its inhabitants than they did with climatic trends associated 
with what has putatively come to be known as the *4.2 ka climatic event." 


Tirris HÖYÜK AND THE ‘4.2 KA EVENT” FALLACY (Pournelle) 


The work of Weiss and his coworkers at the site of Tell Leilan (EBA Shekhna, MBA 
Shubat Enlil) and its environs in the 1980s and 1990s introduced much of the ancient 
Near Eastern scholarly community to the idea that a centuries-long spell of drought and 
aridity at the end of the third millennium BC (the so called “4.2 ka climate event”) is 
implicated in the abandonment of portions of the Upper Khabur basin of Syria. Led by 
Weiss, modern researchers for whom the impact of climatic change is an ongoing concern 
were quick to assume that climatic fluctuations associated with the 4.2 ka event were also 
pertinent to the ebb and flow of civilizations across other areas of the ancient Near East 
and, further, across the Old World (e.g., Gibbons 1993, Staubwasser et al. 2003; and 
Li e£ al. 2018). Spurred by the compelling image of mighty empires collapsing into dust, 
the 4.2 ka event has now become a stock-in-trade explanatory device used by many in the 
geological and climate science communities. In this section, evidence from the Titriş 
project and new pertinent climate proxy evidence from across the Mediterranean basin and 
immediately adjoining areas are examined. Our results challenge the use of the 4.2 ka event 
as an overarching, monocausal explanation linking otherwise spatially and chronologically 
unrelated cases of civilizational collapse. 
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A Tale of Two Cities 


This discussion is, in a sense, a tale of two cities: Titriş (ancient name unknown), and 
Shekhna, modern Tell Leilan (in the northeastern corner of Syria) (Weiss er al. 1990). By 
about 2200 BCE, Shekhna, and its surrounding towns and villages, had pretty much dried 
up and been buried in dust. At the turn of the millennium, this left Mesopotamianists in 
a bit of a dither as they tried to assess whether Shekhna's demise in Upper Mesopotamia, 
the Gutian Interregnum far to the south in Sumer, and the events and rebellions that 
hastened the fall of the Akkadian Dynasty across both areas, were merely coterminous 
or if they were in fact or causally connected as well. This whose sentence should read: 
By about 2200 BCE, Shekhna, and its surrounding towns and villages, had pretty much 
dried up and been buried in dust. At the turn of the millennium, this left Mesopotami- 
anists in a bit of a dither as they tried to assess whether Shekhna's demise in Upper 
Mesopotamia, the Gutian Interregnum far to the south in Sumer, and the events and 
rebellions that hastened the fall of the Akkadian Dynasty across both areas were merely 
coterminous or if they were in fact causally connected as well. 

This question guided attempts by the Titrig project to understand the development 
of the ancient EBA city in the context of its mid-Holocene hinterlands. At the time, 
deMenocal and Weiss were making very interesting use of paleoclimatic data (then new 
for the region) derived from a sediment core pulled from Lake Van (Lemcke and Sturm 
1997) — roughly 200 km northeast of Leilan, and 350 km northeast of Titriş — and a 
speleothem (stalagmite) collected from Soreq Cave in Israel (deMenocal 2001; Weiss e? al. 
1993). Initially excited by the apparent strong association between these two proxies, both 
indicating a sudden drying event around 2200 BC (which seemed precisely coincident 
with Leilan's abandonment), Pournelle resolved to test whether the same held true at 
Titris, which was situated roughly midway between these two sources (and itself only 
258 km distant from Shekhna). 

However, the data did not fit very well (Fig. 3). First, although there appeared to be 
a partial match between the proxy plots, they were not entirely consistent (A). For example, 
at ca. 2150 BC, the proxies indicate opposite trends of wetter versus drier. Then, even where 
apparently consistent, there was no consistent lag (B). That is, at times conditions first got 
dryer at Soreq, on the Levantine coast (B1); at other times, changes first appeared inland 
at Van, on the upper reaches of the Tigris, and only later followed at Soreq (B2). Finally, 
and most importantly, there simply was no correlation between the climatic shifts indicated 
at Van, and what was going on at Titriş (C). Counterintuitively, one drying spike at Van 
happened in the middle of the city’s initial Mid-EBA floruit; one immediately preceded the 
massive Late EBA urban reconstruction of the settlement discussed below; and the third 
came at some point during the collapse of the city and its reconstitution as a much smaller 
village-sized enclave limited to the area of the settlement’s citadel. To make matters 
even more complex, this last drying spike appears to have taken place even as other Upper 
Mesopotamian urban centers continued to flourish further downstream on the Euphrates: 
for instance, at Carchemish, Bia, and Sweyhat. Further, once the climatic regime rebounded 
to well within ‘wetter’ ranges, Titriş continued on as a rural village without re-urbanization 
(Algaze and Pournelle 2003). In the end, while Shekhna and its hinterland were abandoned, 
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Fig. 3. Climatic change correlation with urban settlement changes at Titriş, as indicated by 3'8O proxies. 
A: Proxies at Soreq and Van indicate opposing trends; BI: Drying trend at Van lags behind that 
at Soreq; B2: Wetting trend at Van precedes that at Soreq; C: Drying trends occur during the mid- 
EBA floruit, preceding the late EBA reconstruction, and during the subsequent ruralization at Titriş. 


only to be reborn as Shubat-Enlil by about 1800 BC, Titrig was never reconstituted as 
an urban center, its erstwhile population likely displaced to surrounding communities or 
shifting to pastoral nomadism. In short, whatever happened at Shekhna, 258 km to the 
southeast, was far afield from the situation in the Samsat-Lidar corridor. The developmen- 
tal sequences of the two areas in the late third and early second millennium BC defy simple 
climatic linkages. 


The Local, the Regionalized and the Globalized 


In the push to extrapolate the significance of the Leilan results, dissonances between the 
Leilan sequence and contemporary developments in other regions of Upper Mesopotamia 
have largely been ignored. Publishing widely in journals aimed at geological and climato- 
logical audiences, Weiss and his colleagues became the lead proponents of what became 
known as the ‘4.2 ka event’ and, for many in those audiences, they also became the chief 
arbiters of relevant archaeological data. By 2016, their claims, now disseminated by PAGES, 
the main publication of the Past Global Changes project, had expanded to include: 
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*... synchronous collapse of the Akkadian Empire in Mesopotamia, the Old Kingdom in 
Egypt and Early Bronze Age settlements in Anatolia, the Aegean and the Levant [due to] 
abrupt global megadrought and cooling at ca. 4.2-3.9 ka BP (2200-1900 BC), called [the] 
“4.2 ka BP megadrought... [Based upon] high-resolution proxy records [that] extend across 
the Mediterranean to east Asia and Australia... [across] the African continent, from Algeria 
and Egypt to South Africa and from the Horn of Africa to the central Sahara and the Gulf 
of Guinea... from Greenland and Iceland to the Caribbean, across North America to the 
Canadian Yukon, and down the western coast of South America from Peru to Patagonia and 
the Antarctic." (Weiss 2016) 


Hyperbole aside, even specifically regarding Upper Mesopotamia, Weisss PAGES 
submission is flawed in that its conclusions still largely rely on evidence of the Van and 
Soreq proxies published decades earlier as discussed above. In the broader context, not 
only has this ‘event been expanded to conflate multiple occurrences of climatic variation 
into a multi-century temporal whole; the climate proxy sample points on which these 
wide-reaching claims are based are only very rarely actually co-incident in either time or 
space with the archaeological evidence they seek to interpret. Further, the temporal reso- 
lution of those proxies is insufficiently fine to delineate sequences of events, let alone to 
establish causal relationships. And finally, archaeologically-obtained paleoenvironmental 
evidence, including that of (or for) sequentially-resolved (or resolvable) anthropogenic 
environmental impacts is excluded from consideration. 

Indeed, those efforts were not new to the region: varved pollen studies were initiated 
in the 1960s at Lake Zeribar, just over the border in Iran, by Willem van Zeist and Sytze 
Bottema, and continued with increasing resolution over the next several decades (Van Zeist 
and Wright 1963; Van Zeist and Bottema 1977, 1991). Bottema then turned similar 
attention to Eski Acıgöl in southeastern Anatolia (discussed below) (Woldring and Bottema 
2001). These pioneers often warned that even with well-resolved limnology, paleoclimatic 
studies were insufficiently fine-tuned to explain relatively short events in settlement history. 
Subsequent work on the laminated sediments of Lake Van (discussed above) demonstrated 
the inherent difficulty of integrating high-resolution pollen, charcoal, isotopic and geo- 
chemical records into a contemporaneous whole (Wick, Lemcke, and Sturm 2003). 
Nevertheless, and usefully, the effectively-disseminated and highly conflated definitions 
of ‘collapse’ relying more heavily on geochemical proxies triggered much follow up work, 
discussed below, some of which is relevant to Titris. 


Titriş in the Mediterranean 


In March 2019, an international team of twenty-three sedimentary geographers repre- 
senting eighteen European institutions (plus one Australian) published a definitive review 
of sixty-two proxy records from across the Mediterranean region, relevant to determining 
the existence, timing, duration, and intensity of the 4.2 ka event. The authors critically 
evaluate those records, including sea-surface temperature, precipitation, and temperature 
reconstructed from pollen, 8!8O in speleothems, and 3!8O in lacustrine carbonate. They 
assess the potential relationship of these to, for example, storm track oscillations triggered 
by North Atlantic Ocean circulation variability (Bini ez al. 2019). 
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Fig. 4. Left: Map indicating climate proxy data collection points reviewed by Bini er al. 2019. 
Points 20 and 21 (Lakes Nar and Acigöl) lie west of Titriş; 19 (Lake Van) to the east; Tell Leilan 
to the southeast. Right: 8!5O climate proxy data, after Bini e? al. 2019. Grey bar represents the time 
span designated as the 4.2 ka event (range 3.8—4.4 ka). Dotted circle highlights data from Lakes 
Acigöl, Nar, and Van, geographically bracketing Titris Höyük. Note countervailing wetting/drying 
events at Van and Nar at 4.2 ka, as well as countervailing trends at Nar and Acigöl thereafter. 


Crucial for Titriş and the 4.2 ka event hypothesis, the records explored included multiple 
proxies relevant to the site which, as shown by the inclusionary dotted line, enjoyed a “Med- 
iterranean” climate as demarcated by domestic olive cultivation (Fig. 4). There are three of 
special interest: 5'8O measurements from varved cores extracted at Lake Nar (Dean et al. 
2015) and Lake Acigöl (Roberts et al. 2001), both to the west of Titriş, and from Lake Van 
(Wick et al. 2003), to the east. It is sometimes possible to resolve these climate proxies to 
seasonal scales, although in most cases it is not: thus, results are averaged (resolved) over 
longer chronological slices. In the case of Lake Nar, that time slice is 19 years; for Lake 
Acigöl, 88 years, and for Lake Van, 80 years. It follows, therefore, that any plotted 3!5O 
value is an average value for a timespan ranging from two decades to a century — plus or 
minus the error for the radiocarbon date itself (which may exceed the timespan of the slice). 

The 3!8O climate proxy results for Lake Van, Lake Nar and Lake Acigél (the nearest 
neighboring sample site to Nar) show that at precisely 4.2 ka (2250 BC), Lake Nar shows 
an even stronger drying signal than Van, as does Lake Acigöl. But before and after that 
fortuitous point, the records are all over the map. At 4.4 ka (2450 BC) and 3.8 ka 
(1850 BC), Nar and Acigél show opposite trends — and only by cherry-picking can we get 
either to agree with Van. Comparing environmental proxy data collected within a 300 km 
radius of Titriş illustrates the fundamental problem with 3!8O proxies; they are good 
indicators of paleoclimatic trends at millennial scales, but lousy weather almanacs over 
human lifetimes. 
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What Titrig demonstrates is repeated across the Mediterranean Basin. Bini et al. (2019) 
note that while the region entered a climatically dry period around 4,200 years ago that 
caused important changes in hydrological regimes, climatic articulations across the basin 
for the interval between 4.3 and 3.8 ka are often contradictory, with arid conditions in 
some areas and wetter ones in others, and with cooling anomalies throughout that are not 
uniform in their local expression. Significantly, they conclude that the “4.2 ka event” “ 
is regionally articulated as having locally different climatic expression[s] ... related to different 
seasonal conditions... [and] is in reality marked by some oscillations which cannot be resolved 
in an unequivocal way on the basis of available records.” (p. 569, emphasis added.) 


Titriş in Southwest Asia 


But what if Titriş was only marginal to the Mediterranean climate regime prevalent 
at the end of the EBA? Perhaps during the EBA both Titriş and Leilan were more closely 
part of a Southwest Asian climate regime, influenced by oscillations in the Indian Ocean 
monsoon, and/or other continental factors? 

Another team has taken this eastward-shifted view (Jones et al. 2019). Germane to the 
period under consideration, two additional data points are relevant: speleothems from 
caves on the southern shores of the Black Sea (Sofular: C1) and Oman (Qunf: C9) (Fig. 5). 
Given the high variability (in both quantity and seasonality) of precipitation across this 
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Fig. 5. Left: Climate proxy data collection points in Southwest Asia relevant to the 4.2 ka event, 
after Jones et al. 2019. Points designated as L (lakes) and C (caves) are 3!9O records collected 
respectively from varves and speleothems. Right: 5!8O climate proxy data for Southwest Asia after 
Jones et al. 2019, indicating inconsistent resolution of the 4.2 ka event. Arrows indicate the general 
trends of wetter (upward-pointing), dryer (downward-pointing), or constant (level) precipitation 
patterns across the six-century span of the event. While Lakes Van (L2) and Lisan (L10) gain in 
depth, Lake Nar (L4) shrinks. Caves Sofrular (C1) and Qunf (C9) indicate constant inter-decadal 
variability; only Soreq (C7) indicates drying. 
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vast region, that this data is only further confounding, not enlightening, is hardly surpris- 
ing. The relevant proxies establishing the 4.2 ka event are underwhelming. Rather than 
confirming a "global" occurrence, they do not even show consistent trends within Anatolia. 
Just as Lake Nar experiences what appears to be a fairly regular degree of decade-to-decade 
variability, with a few dry spikes followed by a drier period resulting in a somewhat drying 
trend, water levels in Lake Van are rising. And while the authors do attempt to reconcile 
these proxies with archaeological records, they conclude that: 


The archaeological and historical datasets from SW Asia and the surrounding regions that 
can be used to investigate human-environment interaction and the impact of climate and 
environmental change are, like the palaeoenvironmental records, not resolved at consistent 
chronological or spatial scales (Jones er al. 2019: 14). 


The work of Jones and colleagues clearly shows that what is missing is not nuanced 
data; it is a nuanced understanding of multivariate systems, particularly those involving 
evidentiary interactions among humans, hydrology, and lithology (‘coupled systems’). 
Kluiving and Hamel (2016) make the same case from a somewhat different perspective by 
noting that, while complex systems often move between stable states, they are also resilient 
to disturbance, and do not necessarily react linearly to changes. They further argue that by 
the time we arrive at the mid-Holocene, the complexity of human activities in ecological 
systems is already so intense and multivariate that any uniform response to any particular 
environmental event is highly unlikely. 


Discussion 


In its heyday, Titris was situated within a highly variable greater Mesopotamian climatic 
landscape that challenges the evidentiary basis for a generalized 4.2 ka event comprising 
extended drought and social collapse. The relevant proxies establishing the regional and 
global extent of this event are not synchronous: they span six centuries (4.4-3.8 ka). Further, 
rather than confirming a global occurrence, they do not even show consistent trends within 
Anatolia. The archaeological and paleoenvironmental records used to investigate human- 
environment interactions with climatic trends are resolved at inconsistent chronological 
and spatial scales. Thus, their conflation fails to account for either asynchronous spatial 
distribution of wetter and drier conditions, or for asynchronous, inverse, and dispropor- 
tional effects of human activities. 

Titris is a clear demonstration of those insights by Kluiving and Hamel (2016) and 
Jones et al. (2019) cited above. To understand the genesis and collapse of the city, we must 
look at Titriş, its hinterlands, and its regional interactions themselves. If what happened 
there was an epiphenomenon, it was not the epiphenomenon of a sudden, or prolonged, 
or otherwise unusual drought. Rather it was an epiphenomenon of land and materials 
management and extraction; of productive organization; of regenerative (and their oppo- 
site) practices that hoard (or waste) soil moisture, natural resources, and products. 

Our earlier analyses of the energetics of creating an urban enclave in the Samsat-Lidar 
corridor (Pournelle in Algaze et al. 2001 and Algaze and Pournelle 2003) suggested that 
Titris’ flashy but brief experiment with centralized planning in the second half of the third 
millennium, discussed below, caused enduring changes to the city’s immediately surrounding 
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environment. Over a few generations in the life of the city, human-induced deforestation 
and mining in its immediate environs changed local hydrology — not catastrophically, but 
perhaps enduringly. These changes made further urban occupations in the Samsat-Lidar 
corridor unlikely after the collapse of the city in the final phase of the Late EBA, even while 
the route to the Samsat-Lidar ford endured as an important conduit of trade across Anatolia 
in the Middle Bronze Age and later periods. 


THE LATE EBA City or TITRIŞ HÖYÜK: NEW SITE-BASED ANALYSES 


We turn now from regional considerations pertinent to understanding the geographical 
and environmental context of urbanism of Titriş to site-based analyses of its developmen- 
tal phases as an urban center. In the Mid and Late EBA, Titrig comprised a citadel or high 
mound area situated alongside the Tavuk Cay surrounded by a much more extensive lower 
settlement. The latter in turn can be subdivided further into what we, for the sake of 
convenience, refer to as a ‘Lower Town’ area extending along the Tavuk Cay at either side 
of the largely unexcavated citadel and an ‘Outer Town’ extending north and away from it 
(see Fig. 2 above). This citadel-lower city configuration characterized every phase of Titriş 
as an EBA urban center. 

In the Mid EBA (c. 2600-2300 BC), when the site first grew to urban size, the city was 
surrounded by several suburb areas situated for the most part on opposite banks of the peren- 
nial tributaries that surrounded the site. It is difficult to characterize the overall nature or 
layout of the initial Mid EBA urban phase of Titriş because only small exposures into pertinent 
layers were practicable within the main excavated areas of the site, usually as excavations pen- 
etrated through the overlying Late EBA remains. Although the existing exposures of Mid EBA 
levels on Lower and Outer Towns are far from representative, it may be significant to note 
that in each case the fragmentary structures glimpsed were more monumental than the over- 
lying Late EBA structures that replaced them (Algaze et al. 2001: Figs. 9, 18). The suburb 
areas appear to have been abandoned around 2300 BC as the population of the site was moved 
inside the new fortification wall and housing stock was significantly reconfigured across the 
mound. Likewise, the extramural Mid EBA cemetery located to the west of the ancient city 
was abandoned and the practice of subterranean intramural tombs was adopted across the site. 

In the Late EBA (c. 2300-2100 BC), the city’s urban plan was radically altered with 
the rebuilding of most of the houses, the construction of planned streets, and the creation 
of a fortification wall running between the Titris Çay bordering the north edge of the 
Outer Town and the Tavuk Cay bordering the south edge of the Lower Town. The Late 
EBA architecture is discussed in detail below, but it is significant to note here that the 
underlying Mid EBA occupations were, as a result of the replanning of the city, difficult 
to reach archaeologically. 

It proved possible, however, to excavate one of the site's Mid EBA extramural suburbs 
situated directly east of the Outer Town, where we did not have to contend with any later 
occupations. Here, over an area of 400 m?, our team uncovered a remarkable workshop for 
the specialized production of Canaanean blades at scale. This workshop, by proxy, tells us 
much about the degree of specialization that characterized the production of non-subsistence 
commodities during the otherwise-little-understood initial urban (Mid EBA) phase at Titris. 
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REVISITING THE MID EBA CANAANEAN BLADE WORKSHOP 
(Hartenberger and Rosen) 


The Titrig Hóyük Canaanean blade Workshop 


In the two decades since the end of excavations at Titriş, the phenomenon of Canaanean 
blade technology (Rosen 2018), a hallmark technology of the fourth and third millennia 
BC, has been the subject of a great deal of research. This work has focused on a wide range 
of inter-related aspects including chronology (e.g., Thomalsky 2017), function (e.g., Rosen 
et al. 2014; Anderson et al. 2006; Groman-Yaroslavski et al. 2013), technology and tech- 
nological evolution (Abbès 2013; Chabot and Pelegrin 2012; Manclossi et al. 20192; 
Pelegrin 2012), production, distribution, and modes of specialization (e.g., Shimelmitz and 
Adams 2014; Shimelmitz er al. 2000). Canaanean blade technology, in one form or another, 
and in spite of the name linking it to the southern Levant, is recognized from surveys and 
excavations throughout the Near East. The blades were traded into the Levantine Desert 
and even into Egypt (Schmidt 1992). Although evidence for production in the form of 
occasional diagnostic waste and cores has been found from Iran to Turkey to Lebanon to 
Israel, the workshop at Titriş, with its full and intensive chaîne opératoire of the technology 
(Hartenberger et al. 2000), remains the only excavated and well-documented workshop 
in the entire Near East. While the discovery of the workshop at Titriş could perhaps 
be attributed to luck, the near absence of evidence for centralized workshops reflects the 
rarity of the phenomenon; one can hardly claim that there have been few investigations 
of EBA sites in the past two decades. Thus, the importance of the workshop lies not only 
in what was found there, but also in its place in the larger phenomenon. 

Canaanean blades comprise the primary component of sickle production during some 
two millennia, from ca. 4000 BC to ca. 2000 BC. They are long prismatic blades, 15 cm 
or longer when complete, with standardized dimensions, usually 2-3 cm in width. Typical 
target blades show two parallel dorsal ridges, with trapezoidal cross-sections, although 
secondary triangular blades, or blades with three ridges, also fall within the range of tech- 
nological variability. Recent scholarship and experimentation indicate that the lever pres- 
sure technique is likely the primary technique of removing blades from their cores (e.g., 
Chabot 2002: 48; Chabot and Pelegrin 2012; Manclossi et al. 2016). In light of this 
accumulating research, we address the issues of production output, manufacturing tech- 
nique/technology, the value of the blades, and the role of the specialist in the broader 
economy of the EBA. 

Excavations in the extramural suburb area of Titris conducted in 1998 and 1999 
revealed a paved road, alleyways, adjacent structures, and houses with attached courtyards 
(Hartenberger e£ al. 2000), all datable to the Mid EBA (Fig. 6). The workshop itself is 
represented by: (a) two large caches of cores; (b) small clusters of 5-10 cores on surfaces; 
(c) individual cores on various surfaces; (d) re-use of cores in walls and other features; and 
(e) debitage pits, consisting of dense concentrations of collected by-products from blade 
production, clearly the result of cleaning or concentrating manufacturing waste. The two 
caches, in stacks or pits, each totaled hundreds of cores in different states of exploitation 
(Figs. 7-8). The vast majority are not exhausted and could have been further reduced. 
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Fig. 6. Plan of the Canaanean blade workshop area (‘Core suburb) 
to the northeast of the main part of the site. 


Production Output 


Some 2,000 cores were found in the excavated portions of the workshop. Given that 
each core probably produced minimally 30 blades, and probably more, and that only about 
2596 of the workshop was exposed, the number of blades produced at the Titrig workshop 
was enormous. Roughly 8,000 cores from the workshop in total would produce roughly 
240,000 blades. Given the general presence of gloss on distal, medial, and proximal blade 
segments, an average length of complete blades of >15 cm, and an average segment 
length of 7-8 cm, each complete blade produced at least two segments. Given an average 
length for each complete sickle of 44.8 cm at Abu Al-Kharaz (average sickle segment 
5.6 cm long, 7-9 segments per sickle, cf. Fischer 2008: 350; Raszick 2008: 301), we can 
roughly estimate that enough blades were produced for 96,000 composite sickles. This 
is a conservative estimate and the actual production output could have been higher. 

Based on linear patterns of gloss development, Meeks er al. (1982) estimate Natufian 
sickles to have been used for 60 hours (a reaping season?) using calculations of edge 
reduction rates. Of course, Natufian sickles may not offer the best model for estimating 
use-life given probably lower stalk densities in non-domesticated fields. Furthermore, wear 
varies considerably in general, based on a rather wide set of variables (e.g., Astruc et al. 
2012). Nevertheless, Natufian sickles show only limited evidence for edge renewal or 
retouch, and significantly less developed gloss than do Canaanean blades. In fact, in the 
multiple generations of retouch/sharpening, spanning edge nibbling, light serration, and 
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heavy serration, Canaanean blades show the greatest intensity of retouch in the entire 
sequence of Levantine sickle segments (Rosen et al. 2014). Furthermore, although in the 
first cycle of maintenance segments were sharpened while in the haft, the high proportions 
of double glossed blades, around 4096 on average, indicate reversal in haft, essentially 
doubling sickle segment use-life. 

Thus, the use-life of a composite Canaanean sickle undoubtedly spanned multiple 
seasons (cf. Fischer 2008: 352 for storage of used Canaanean blades), perhaps four to 
five, and maybe even double that. Estimating a population of around 5,000 people at 
Titriş in the Mid EBA, and figuring that reaping was primarily an adult male activity, 
and some percentage of adult males were exempt from the task, then perhaps 1,000 or 
fewer composite sickles were used per season. If each sickle lasted five years, then the 
96,000 sickles would have sufficed for almost 400 years of agriculture at the site, prob- 
ably roughly double the chronological span of the workshop (see below discussion). 
Given that these are all conservative estimates, it is clear that blades were overproduced 
by an order of two or greater. Very few blades were recovered from the workshop area 
(55 Canaanean blade segments not retouched or glossed), likely the result of constant 
export. It is also interesting to note that relatively few blades appear at the site outside 
the workshop, suggesting a great quantity of blades exported. 

There are some reasons to assume that the Mid EBA workshop area was more than 
a short-term phenomenon, as evidenced by several phases of construction in the associated 
architecture, and by the use of discarded cores in walls and pavements in those phases 
(Fig. 8). In this context, if cores represent the primary evidence for the presence of a work- 
shop proper in the Mid EBA, then notably there is no evidence for the transfer of the 
workshop to any other area of the site in the succeeding Late EBA. Other evidence for 
the presence of a workshop within the Late EBA settlement, in the form of diagnostic lithic 
waste is also lacking. In spite of extensive excavation and full survey coverage (below), 
only one Canaanean blade core was found in the Late EBA ancient city. Patterns evident 
throughout the rest of the Near East suggest that, with the exception of small-scale, 
on-demand production (e.g., Manclossi et al. 2016, also see Futato 1996), for the most 
part Canaanean blades were produced in extra-urban contexts, similar to the extramural 
Titriş workshop or even farther removed. When the Mid EBA workshop was abandoned, 
production of Canaanean blades seems to have shifted away from Titrig altogether. 


Technology 


Initial reconstruction of Canaanean blade technology at Titriş suggested that “the two 
most probable manufacturing techniques were soft hammer direct percussion and indirect 
percussion with an anvil" (Hartenberger 2003: 91). Chabot (2002: 65) had also identified 
indirect percussion as being used at several sites in Syria, although also noting the possibil- 
ity of pressure removal (Chabot 2002: 48). More recently, based on replication experi- 
ments, Chabot and Pelegrin (2012: 196) found that lever pressure could produce 
Canaanean-type blades, and even suggest this is perhaps the only method by which it is 
possible to achieve the highly standardized Canaanean blades. Pelegrin (2012) has even 
suggested that the general dimensions and features of Canaanean blades are only possible 
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Fig. 7. Spent and partially spent cores piled Fig. 8. Discarded Canaanean blade cores re-used in 
into a pit in Core trench 5. a wall foundation within the Core workshop. 
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Fig. 9. Percentages of double glossed Canaancan blades at a variety of EBA sites. 
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using the pressure technique. Blades detached by pressure will show damage in the form 
of cracks on their platforms if a copper tool was used or lipping if an antler tool was 
used. The pressure needed to detach such large blades could be produced either by a 
lever or a chest crutch. Based on the parameters published by Pelegrin (2012) and Abbés 
(2013), Manclossi e£ al. (2016) have concluded that the Canaanean blade assemblage 
from Tel Yarmouth, Israel, was the product of lever pressure removal, as opposed to 
other methods of pressure flaking. 

Although re-examination of the blades from Titris has not been possible, some re-eval- 
uation is possible by reviewing the data recorded in the 1990s. In particular, based on the 
recent experimental research with large blades, the overall shape of the blades (arched 
versus straight), their dimensions, and cross-sections indicate that soft hammer direct 
percussion was not likely used in producing the blades. Specifically, Pelegrin and others 
(Chabot and Pelegrin 2012: 184) suggested that pressure removals show regularity and are 
straight and thin or ‘light’, while arched blades often derive from indirect percussion. The 
Titrig blades are more often arched if complete, though some are straight. The naturally 
backed blades that are complete are about half arched and half straight. Overall, the blades 
are somewhat irregular in their dorsal arrises and so perhaps not as regular as pressure 
would produce. Given that slightly more complete blades are arched, perhaps indirect 
percussion is used more often, but pressure is also used at Titris. 

Manufacturing technique can also be estimated by blade dimensions. Examining the 
width of fresh, unretouched blades, the Titriş Canaanean blades average 2.9 cm in width 
before retouch or utilization. Based on replication studies, Pelegrin (2012: 479) deter- 
mined width averages of about 3 cm, which is in accord with the range of the pressure 
technique, especially the lever pressure system. If the lever pressure system was used for 
blade removals, perhaps this technique was used in combination with indirect percussion, 
possibly in the first stages of core preparation. Such a case of two systems being used in 
the chaîne opératoire has already been suggested for Ptora (Manclossi et al. 2019b). 

Blade cross-section can also be re-examined, and may indicate steps in the manufac- 
turing process, including how the cores were shaped. The large number of Canaanean 
blade cores recovered from Titrig were usually tabular in shape, with little preparation of 
the lateral surfaces. In addition, a variety of blades with various cross-sections, both tri- 
angular and trapezoidal, were recovered. Recent work at Ptora (Manclossi et al. 2019b) 
suggests that at that site, triangular blades were used for re-shaping the core during blade 
removal and trapezoidal blades were the primary target blades removed from the striking 
surface. Such a pattern, where triangular blades are used for re-shaping cores, is possible 
at litriş given that 36% of the Canaanean blades with natural backing are triangular 
(n=111 total). However, if triangular blades were mostly used for re-shaping the edges 
of a core at Titris, and the lateral sides of the cores were usually cortical, most of the 
triangular blades would show some cortex. A few may not because some of the Titriş cores 
had flaked lateral sides. The triangular blades may not have been exported or sold if these 
re-shaping blades were understood as debris. We do find triangular Canaanean blades 
retouched or showing gloss, which represent 2096 of the Canaanean blades made into 
tools. Their use as tools indicates that they were not seen as undesirable, even if they were 
used for some type of core shaping. 
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Assessing Value of the Blades 


The issue of value is directly related to that of specialization and the technologies used 
in workshop production, and the Titrig workshop provides a unique opportunity to examine 
value at a production center. We tend to think Canaanean blades were valuable since they 
are used for certain tools when regular, smaller blades were not. The production center at 
Titrig might have meant that residents of the town there had relatively easy access to the 
blades. Indeed, in the Late EBA, blades are commonly found in various houses at the site. 
Residents of towns with blade production centers may have had access to so many 
Canaanean blades, that they were considered inexpensive and expendable. Conversely, 
maybe they were still considered valuable and ‘expensive’ in whatever way people valued 
goods in that era. We can explore the value of the blades by looking at the characteristics 
of those used at Titrig and then compare this production site with other workshops to see 
if there are trends in the ways the blades were used in different locations and thereby gain 
insights as to their value. 

When blades are used for purposes where a straight or fine edge is required, the pre- 
ferred form of a Canaanean blade is the medial segment. The proximal and dorsal segments 
of the blades are often curved or thicker and less likely to have a straight, thin edge; 
therefore, medial segments are the more valuable segment. If Titrig residents used this 
segment across the site, then they were clearly able to obtain them from the workshop, 
and the workshop did not export all these segments. At Titriş, 6996 of the Late EBA 
Canaanean blades found in the Outer Town and Lower Town were medial segments 
(n=127). Even the blade specialists in the Mid EBA Core Workshop used them; 60% of 
the Canaanean blades found there were medial (n=35). The residents of the site were 
therefore able to obtain these more desirable segments. 

Another related question is whether locals only used the most desirable blades in the 
form of those without cortex. It is possible that residents had the first or best selection of 
blades since the workshop was local. If cortex is present along one or both edges of a blade, 
making its surface rough and uneven, this may make it difficult to insert into a handle. 
The limestone cortex of the tabular flint found at the workshop is often thick and could 
have interfered if present on the edge of a blade, unlike some of the thinner cortex on flint 
from the southern Levant (Manclossi et al. 2019b: 291). The blades in the houses at Titris, 
however, include many naturally backed blades with cortex, used for notched blades, 
sickles, and retouched blades. Residents also used crested blades, with an uneven, thicker 
profile, for tools. Maybe Titris households had the opportunity to obtain a great range of 
tools given the nearby workshop, or maybe they did not view these blades as sub-standard. 

Rosen (2018) suggested that the value of blades would likely vary by their context, in 
which a production center would be a unique situation. We suggest that people living at 
production sites in general valued Canaanean blades differently from those living at con- 
sumer sites. Perhaps a greater range of blade types would be available at production sites, 
where even cortical blades are available. Several sites fit the description of workshops, of 
varying degrees of intensity, where there are multiple data that indicate blade core reduction 
and blade production took place, including Ptora, Hassek Höyük, and Saida-Dakerman. 
The sites range in debris, from cores and blades at EBA Hassek Hóyük (Otte and Behm- 
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Blancke 1991) to blanks, core trimming elements, and tools but no cores at Ptora. Of these 
three sites, Ptora and Saida-Dakerman contain cortical Canaanean blades used for a range 
of tools, often sickles (Manclossi et al. 2019b: 291; Hours 1979: 70). The presence of these 
tools indicates that residents at blade production sites did use less-than-ideal blades for 
sickles. 

Another category of site with more limited debris from Canaanean blade production 
are sites where itinerant knappers may have worked (Manclossi et al. 2019b: 308), such as 
Tel Halif and Tell Karrana 3. Tell Halif contained utilized sickle elements on cortical 
blades, and excavators suggested that the less-than-ideal blades were kept locally while the 
high-quality blades from the interior of the core were exported (Seger et al. 1990; Futato 
1996: 66). At Tell Karrana 3, some cortical blades were used for tools, again showing that 
naturally backed blades were used (Brautlecht 1993: 169, P1. LIV). Finally, some consumer 
sites with only blades and no manufacturing debris also use naturally backed Canaanean 
blades for sickles or other tools, for example, Tell Bet Yerah, Kurban Hóyük, and Kazane 
Höyük (Shimelmitz and Rosen 2014: 155; Marfoe er al. 1986: 63; pers. obs.). 

The potential for curation and reuse of these blades could have added to their value. 
Since Canaanean blades are up to 3 cm wide, they have great reversal potential — a wider 
blade can be used longer if it can be resharpened and also reversed in the haft. Canaanean 
blades at a variety of sites show frequent reversal, with gloss on both edges on 30-4096 of 
blades, suggesting that they were reused and not regarded as disposable. However, signif- 
icantly fewer are glossed on both sides at Titriş (796 of 57 examples), showing they were 
reversed less often. Fig. 9 shows the significant difference between Titriş and Ptora and all 
other sites, as if these two production centers overall did not curate their blades as intensely. 
More minor curation could have taken place in the form of resharpening blades still in 
the haft, without reversing the blades, which occurs on less than half of the glossed blades 
at Titriş. 

Overall, the residents at Titriş enjoyed better access to blades versus those people living 
at sites without workshops. They used naturally backed blades, crested blades, as well as 
fresh” blades: complete full-length ones with no damage. The residents at Titriş did not 
re-use their blades often. Perhaps they had easier access to blades and would simply obtain 
new ones instead of reusing them heavily. It is still difficult to estimate the emic value of 
blades for the people of Titris, but we suggest they may have been less valued and regarded 
as more disposable in towns with intensive workshops, compared to towns without such 
workshops. 


Role of Lithic Specialists in the Broader EBA Economy 


Since the discovery of the Titrig workshop, more sites with Canaanean blade production 
debris have been found, enabling us to re-assess the mode of production at the site and 
the possible organizational strategies used to make the blades across the Near East. The 
Titrig workshop was located on the edge of the town, in its eastern suburbs. Survey around 
the site revealed that the suburbs may have been industrial areas since they contained 
concentrations of debris from various craft industries (Algaze et al. 2001: 55-56). The 
broader context of the blade workshop can be characterized as domestic, since it contained 
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ecofacts and tools related to cooking and food preparation. Despite the high output of 
blades, the actual knapping would not have taken a great amount of time and we interpret 
the specialists to be part-time. If they were also farmers, as seems likely, some of the blades 
they produced were probably for their personal use as sickles or household knives. Given 
the position of the workshop far from the city center or any government authority, it is 
unlikely that the production was controlled or 'attached' in any way. Contemporary texts 
mention control of metals and textiles but never stone tools (Biga 2015; Van Lerberghe 
1996: 121). To date, most evidence for intensive workshops has been found in smaller 
sites or on urban peripheries, of which Titriş is the prime example. Like Titriş, other sites 
with cores and production debris, such as Hassek Hóyük, Har Haruvim, and Pasar 23 are 
not in a central location on their site (Müller-Neuhof 2013). These sites represent one 
mode of Canaanean blade production. 

We interpret the Titriş blades to be made predominantly for sickles because intact 
sickles with flint blades have been found in the EBA, they are sharper than needed for 
a threshing sledge flint, and the packets of complete blades found suggest they were traded 
in sets of complete blades which would not be necessary for threshing sledge flints. 
A packet of Canaanean blades was found within a Late EBA house at Titriş Höyük, where 
the nine complete blades in the packet were almost 25 cm long (Fig. 10). Other sites 
with packets include Tel Bet Yerah, Nizzanim, Arslantepe, Jebel Aruda, and Norşuntepe. 
Shipment in this form seems designed to be customizable by farmers; complete blades 
could be snapped to the desired length to replace a worn or missing piece in their haft. 

Though Titriş follows a mode of production common to other sites in Anatolia, Iran, 
and Israel, other sites show a different pattern and suggest there are multiple organizational 
strategies used to create Canaanean blades. A second mode of production includes knap- 
ping locations without the same quantity of debris, further away from a source of quality 
flint. Sites in this category are more numerous than the first mode, and include those with 
one or two exhausted cores and some core trimming debris. These smaller workshops are 
likely the remains of more limited, perhaps opportunistic production for a locale where 


Fig. 10. The packet of nine complete Canaanean blades found at Titrig Höyük (TH# 62585). 
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sickles were in demand. Sites with knapping evidence that fall into this category include 
Tel Halif, Fazael 4, Karrana 3, Ptora, Norşuntepe, and Tell Brak. Overall, there are clearly 
multiple modes of production likely related to sociopolitical complexity, proximity to 
a good flint source, and local demand for blades. 


Discussion 


In the last two decades, evidence for all facets of Canaanean blade production has 
accumulated at many locales in the Near Fast (e.g., Manclossi et al. 2019b; Moscone et al. 
2020; Müller-Neuhof 2013; Shimelmitz, Barkai and Gopher 2000; Shimelmitz and Rosen 
2014; and Zutovski and Bar 2017, among many others). Yet, the workshop at Titriş 
Höyük remains the only such site excavated both stratigraphically and to some areal extent. 
It thus offers insights not yet available from other locations. Specifically, it reflects an 
intensity of production and specialization commensurate with the complexities of state 
societies, but related to utilitarian goods with little or no connection to elite consumption. 
This adds nuance to our understanding of the nature of economic specialization and diver- 
sification typical for Titriş when it first emerged as an urban agglomeration in the Mid EBA. 


LATE EBA ARCHITECTURE AND URBAN TEMPLATES (Matney and Nishimura) 


As noted above, large portions of the Lower and Outer Town areas of Titrig were 
abandoned at the end of the EBA and were not buried under later occupations. As a result, 
both extensive horizontal excavations of Late EBA remains and a broad subsurface mag- 
netic field gradiometry survey (‘magnetometry’) were possible at the site, the latter of 
which covered the entire area of the Outer Town (12.9 ha) and about 2596 of the Lower 
Town (3.6 ha). Combined, this work provides us with a much greater variety of data 
bearing on the nature of the settlement and its economy in the Late EBA than are availa- 
ble for the earlier Mid EBA phase of the city. Since some of the architecture revealed by 
the magnetometry was later excavated, we are certain that remote sensing results accurately 
reflects the layout of the city in its terminal Late EBA phase (Fig. 11). 

Archaeological exposures of Late EBA architecture were focused on two areas of the 
settlement situated at opposite ends of the lower city and about 900 m apart from each 
other. One exposure, measuring 1,700 m?, sampled a Late EBA habitation neighborhood 
in the eastern portion of the Outer Town alongside the Titriş Çay and the second expo- 
sure sampled a slightly smaller area of 1,100 m? in a contemporary neighborhood in the 
western lobe of the Lower Town bordering the Tavuk Gay. Apart from the city's massive 
fortification wall bordering the east edge of the Outer Town, all the excavated architecture 
represented domestic residences with similar architectural structures and features arranged 
in dense blocks alongside streets. 

The architecture excavated in the Lower Town (Fig. 12) and Outer Town (Fig. 13) 
sectors of the site reflects the initial footprint of the buildings, but we should be mindful 
that in many places our excavations did not reach the earliest floor layer. Additionally, each 
individual building underwent significant organic modifications over its lifetime not 
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reflected across every structure, sometimes resulting in radical changes in the circulation 
patterns, room functions, and even the overall shape of the houses. As a result, determin- 
ing the strict contemporaneity of the floor levels across all excavated houses, always 
a significant methodological challenge in any large horizontal excavation of physically 
unconnected areas, required us to analytically combine materials which probably came 
from slightly different but roughly contemporary living surfaces across the exposed houses. 

Our exposures of Late EBA domestic buildings at Titriş recovered the coherent archi- 
tectural remains of over 140 rooms, comprising 5 complete houses, portions of 10 incom- 
pletely excavated ones, and a row of rooms associated with the city's fortification wall. 
All the residential structures were built during what appears to have been a comprehensive 
rebuilding of the settlement at the start of the Late EBA. These fifteen residential structures 
lack the architectural features and artifacts often associated with public institutions such 
as thick walls with decorative niches, religious altars, podiums, and record-keeping devices 
such as cuneiform tablets or clay sealings. The material remains and features uncovered 
within these houses were largely homogenous across the site and domestic in nature, 
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Fig. 11. Initial footprint of excavated Late EBA architecture in the Lower Town. 
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Fig. 12. Initial footprint of excavated Late EBA architecture in the Outer Town. 


Fig. 13. Plastered basin. 
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Fig. 14. Magnetic field gradiometry survey results in the Outer Town. 


including ovens, grinding stones, cooking pots, and garbage pits. Most houses also had 
slightly concave plastered basins approximately 2 m across located in the food preparation 
rooms (Fig. 14). Items distinctively associated with elite status are absent, even though 
as Nishimura argues below, such valuable items may well have been removed when the 
occupants abandoned the houses at the end of the Late EBA. No evidence of Late EBA 
specialist workshops were found within the domestic architecture although small finds 
indicate that modest craft activities routinely took place in the building. 

Of the fifteen houses, five rectangular houses were almost completely excavated (Houses 1, 
2, 3, and 4 in the Outer Town, and House 5 in the Lower Town. These houses comprised 
between 15 to 20 rooms and varied between roughly 170 m? and 450 m? in size. Careful 
mapping of the internal features and the distribution of small finds by room led Nishimura 
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(2014, and below) to conclude that the larger rooms were multipurpose spaces while the 
presence of multiple kitchens and associated living rooms showed that some of the houses 
served as the residences of extended families. Houses 2, 4, and 5 have a central-courtyard 
house plan, a common house type attested in southern Mesopotamia throughout much of 
the third millennium BC (Matney et al. 1999: 187-188; Algaze et al. 2001: 29-30, Fig 4; 
and Vallet 2020) and a very typical house plan in the region to this day. This house type 
has at least one large, central courtyard surrounded by a single ring of smaller rooms on 
all sides. Access to these smaller rooms is usually directly from the courtyard. Besides the 
small rooms surrounding the courtyard, Houses 2, 4, and 5 have annexes on the north or 
northeast side of the house (Algaze et al. 2001: 30). 

Houses underwent many modifications through generations of use. Typical for the 
architectural layout of the Late EBA houses exposed across the settlement, and for 
the complex use history of those houses, is House 5 in the Lower Town (see Fig. 12). 
Measuring 285 m? in size and comprised of 17 rooms in its latest use phase, House 5 can 
be entered directly from Street D with a step up into a paved entranceway (5-1). There 
is an isolated reception room (5-2) immediately to the south. The entranceway then leads 
into a large courtyard divided into smaller spaces by low partition walls perhaps deline- 
ating different functional activity areas. The courtyard is shaded to show that this was 
probably a single space. Four "living rooms', some with small permanent hearths are 
grouped around the southern and western edges of the courtyard (5-6 through 5-9). 
Passing from the courtyard to the north, one entered into two kitchen or food processing 
spaces (5-10 and 5-11) where a large flat plastered basin used for a variety of household 
functions was still in place. Two storage rooms (5-13 and 5-14) are the most isolated 
rooms from the entrance and, based on ceramics and small finds found in them, were 
used at least in part for storage. Preservation of the outer range of rooms (5-15 through 
5-17) was poor, but their size and location suggest that they also served as multipurpose 
living rooms. 

It is notable that a thick double wall separates the northern and southern halves of 
House 5. Elsewhere at Titriş, such an arrangement is indicative of either a terrace wall or 
a spatial boundary delimiting two plots of land within the city. Given the flat topography 
at this part of the site, the latter seems like a more likely explanation, although here 
the doorway between Rooms 5-3 and 5-11 shows that the two halves were connected. 
A doorway blocked at some point during the house's use-life (shown on the plan as 
unblocked) was found in the exterior wall of Room 5-12 and led from Street D into the 
northern half of the building, so it seems likely that the initial footprint of House 5 may 
have comprised two separate groups of rooms that were modified in the later part of the 
Late EBA to make a single dwelling. Alternatively, the northernmost door may have been 
a secondary entrance into Building 5, having been blocked during a modification of 
the architectural plan that reduced accessibility from the street to a single doorway in 
Room 5-1. The overall design of House 5 is an open courtyard plan surrounded by rooms 
sharing party walls with the surrounding houses. Unusual for Late EBA houses at Titriş, 
no intramural family tomb was found within it, although several adjacent partially exca- 
vated houses did have cist tombs that were reused for sequential burials and represented 
extended family crypts. 
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Late EBA Urban Planning 


The Outer Town and Lower Town gradiometry maps show a remarkably dense urban 
fabric characterized by streets lined with houses that run in reasonably straight lines for 
hundreds of meters and that intersect other streets perpendicularly or obliquely. This layout 
is a clear indicator of a planned city infrastructure. Within the Outer Town, for instance, 
communication nodes are readily identified at the intersections of two, three, four, or even 
five major thoroughfares and the streets themselves physically delineate spatial boundaries 
(Fig. 14). A similar pattern is seen in the in the Lower Town magnetometry maps where, 
again, major thoroughfares delimit discrete spatial habitation blocks (Fig. 15). 

Excavations allow for more fine-grained analysis of details of how the Late EBA city 
was constructed. A section through one of the streets and nearby houses showed that the 
streets were laid out before the houses lining them were erected. Other indications of 
communal planning include the use of subfloor drainage systems shared by adjoining 
houses, the sharing of party walls between houses along a single street, the alignment of 
walls in different houses across opposite sides of a street, and the division of the land on 


Fig. 15. Magnetic field gradiometry survey results in the Lower Town. 
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which houses were built into parcels of standardized size (Matney 2002). Such evidence 
of town planning, or minimally of creating and maintaining a highly organized and 
managed physical environment, is not uncommon in EBA urban settlements (Creekmore 
2014). Contiguous private houses sharing party walls and lining long, wide, mostly straight 
streets with entrances to the houses off the streets are seen in numerous EBA city plans. 
In this respect, Titrig Hóyük is hardly unique. In arguing that the city's residential infra- 
structure was centrally planned, we do not mean to suggest that domestic architecture was 
built by royal decree. Rather, we suggest that a skeletal infrastructure was planned and laid 
out on the ground, and some elements of the city were built accordingly. 

What triggered the Late EBA rebuilding and circumvallation of the city remain uncer- 
tain. Elsewhere, we have argued that the shift from an unwalled Mid EBA expansive city 
with suburbs to the smaller, denser, walled settlement of the Late EBA may have been 
driven in part by political unrest (Algaze et al. 2001). This suggestion is supported by 
evidence for increased trauma suffered by the inhabitants of the site in the Late EBA and 
by evidence of possible massacre at that time, discussed separately by Ö.D. Erdal (2012) 
in forensic terms, and below by Irvine in terms of the diet of the murdered individuals. 
Be that as it may, forcing the population of the city into a more confined area that could 
be easily defended necessitated the rebuilding of the city's housing stock as part of a 
well-organized architectural scheme. Whatever the ultimate causes of the city's Late EBA 
transformation, such conditions continued unabated for generations as we found no evi- 
dence that suburb areas immediately surrounding the Mid EBA city were ever reused in 
the succeeding Late EBA. 


Socio-Economic Differentiation Within the Late EBA City 


A salient research issue not fully explored in earlier reports is that of the implications 
of similarities and differences in house size, plan, and contents between the exposed 
Late EBA neighborhoods in the Lower and Outer Town areas of the site in terms of either 
ethnic or socio-economic variability within the ancient city. Starting with the former, 
an earlier aDNA analysis of mortuary remains excavated in the Late EBA habitation quarters 
of the site suggests a homogenous population across the exposed areas, though the sample 
analyzed (n=13) remains too small for scientific certainty (Matney et a/. 2012), and corre- 
lations between genetic and ethnic diversity are never self-evident. 

More feasible given the nature and amount of data at hand is an exploration of the role 
of socio-economic factors in structuring the urban layout of Late EBA Titris. Assuming 
that the largely unexplored citadel of the site represented the administrative, political, and 
religious center of EBA Titriş, it is not unreasonable to expect that the Lower Town area 
which immediately surrounds the citadel along the banks of the Tavuk Çay might have 
been the location where higher status residents of the ancient town lived. By that same 
rationale, we expected that the more peripheral Outer Town, which lines the banks of the 
Titrig Çay and was farthest from the citadel, would, in turn, have been where individuals 
with lower status resided. 

New analyses of the ecofactual and artifactual finds uncovered in these two areas, 
presented below by Nishimura, Irvine, Hald, and Greenfield, and separately by Schneider 
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et al. (2020) now allow us to start testing this hypothesis. One line of evidence that points 
to broad similarities across the exposed portions of the Late EBA settlement is the distri- 
bution of wealth, as measured in terms of access to real estate and associated furnishings. 
This is explored in some detail below by Nishimura, who earlier had plotted the distri- 
bution of artifacts within five fully excavated Late EBA houses at the site — Houses 1-4 in 
the Outer Town and House 5 in the Lower Town — to infer room function (Nishimura 
2014) and here extends that research by cross-tabulating those distributions against other 
indicators of wealth, such as house size and number of rooms, in order to gain insights 
as to the degree of economic inequality within widely separated Late EBA habitation 
areas in the ancient city. 

A second line of evidence that bears on the distribution of resources across the site is 
provided by Hald (2010, and below), who reconstructs the types and relative frequencies 
of domestic cereal crops available to the Late EBA inhabitants of the city and found no 
significant differences in household crop access and use between the Lower and Outer 
Towns, and no evidence for the storage of crops in any of the excavated houses. A third 
line of data pointing to homogeneity in access to subsistence resources across the site is 
offered by isotopic analyses of bulk collagen from human bones of Late EBA date from the 
settlement conducted independently by two sets of researchers (Schneider er al. 2020 and 
Irvine, below). While the number of samples analyzed (n=12 by Schneider er al. and n=19 
by Irvine) is insufficient for scientific certainty, the combined results of these independent 
studies show that the Late EBA inhabitants of different neighborhoods in the city consumed 
relative similar amounts and proportions of plant and animal proteins in their diet. 

A counterpoint to these results is provided by Greenfield's analysis of the paleozoological 
data from Late EBA households in the Lower and Outer Town. While there are multiple 
similarities in animal consumption by the inhabitants of the exposed areas of the ancient 
city, Greenfield does note a small number of significant differences in the distribution 
of wild versus domestic animals in the two areas and in the distribution of particular 
domestic animal taxa. Such differences may be significant for our understanding of possible 
socio-economic and/or occupational differences in the Late EBA city. 


WEALTH (IN)EQUALITY: HOUSES, SMALL ARTIFACTS, AND POTTERY (Nishimura) 


The degree of economic inequality characterizing ancient populations is starting to 
receive considerable attention in comparative archaeological research. In recent years, com- 
parative analyses of economic disparity have primarily utilized the size of residential struc- 
ture as the indicator of household wealth and inequality (e.g., Basri and Lawrence 2020; 
Fargher e? al. 2020; Kohler et al. 2017; Stone 2018). Using statistical models, especially 
the Gini coefficient, there has also been a series of archaeological studies that attempt to 
quantify the degree of wealth inequality across regions and time (e.g., Bogaard et al. 2019; 
Borgerhoff Mulder et al. 2009; Kohler and Smith 2018; and Smith er al. 2014)? 


3 Fochesato e£ al. (2019) and Basri and Lawrence (2020) address biases and comparability issues between 
datasets when large samples are involved to compare ancient inequalities across different regions and time periods. 
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Most of these analyses, however, compared wealth ineguality between different settle- 
ments, between regions, or between different periods. This report, in contrast, focuses on 
wealth difference between non-elite residential quarters at the intra-site level. Specifically, 
domestic artifacts and pottery assemblages are compared and contrasted from 
primary floor contexts in five fully excavated Late EBA houses at Titrig (Houses 1, 2, 3, 
and 4 in the Outer Town and House 5 in the Lower Town). The examination of portable 
artifact assemblages from these houses is combined with the analysis of architectural space 
(e.g., house size, courtyard area, number of rooms) from the same houses in order to 
calculate Gini values for the degree of wealth inequality between the two areas by focusing 
on seven separate economic variables. Our results indicate that the occupants of the two 
separate neighborhoods shared a homogeneous economic status in terms of their household 
material culture. Wealth differences, where they appear, are slight and are largely limited 
to the possession of pottery items. 


Pottery and Small Finds 


The excavation of the residential quarters at Titriş recovered diverse household remains 
from the floor levels of the five fully excavated houses. Built-in architectural features 
recorded in the excavations include: fire installations, intramural tombs, floor types, door 
sockets, drainage, basins, plastered basins (called “domestic preparation surfaces’ in earlier 
reports, see Fig. 14, above), benches, shelves, mud-brick platforms, pits, circular stones, 
and plaster features. Portable domestic artifacts unearthed from the primary house floor 
contexts (floor, iv situ, and suprafloor) consist mostly of stone and metal tools, utensils 
for food preparation, personal items and ornaments, domestic ceramic containers, terra- 
cotta lids, and tools used in pottery making, weaving, spinning, and sewing. Artifacts 
recovered in intramural tombs within the houses are not included in current calculations 
but will be added in future research. Overall, the household assemblages of the five houses 
coming from primary floor contexts exhibit similar types of these features and artifacts. 

The pottery assemblage at Titriş shows a close affiliation with the contemporary north 
Syrian ceramic tradition of the second half of the third millennium B.C. (Algaze 1990; 
Gerber 2000; Porter 1999). The pottery types that dominate the ceramic assemblage at 
Titriş include plain simple ware, ‘tri-lug’ cooking pot ware, metallic ware, horizontally 
reserved slip ware, band-painted ware, combed-wash ware, and, more rarely, late versions 
of Karababa painted and incised ware. In addition to the more-or-less complete pots that 
were recorded as portable domestic artifacts at Titriş, a large quantity of ceramic sherds 
were collected from the floors of the five houses and were recorded in terms of form and 
ware counts and weights. 

Domestic floor assemblages are subject to depositional biases, particularly because house- 
hold objects and waste are movable. The late third millennium BC residential neighbor- 
hoods at Titrig were continuously occupied for a few generations before being abandoned. 
While the absence of later occupation layers greatly helped the preservation of the floor 
contexts, the house floor assemblages from the Titriş houses must have experienced varied 
taphonomic processes post-dating their use (LaMotta and Schiffer 1999). The floors in 
the domestic structures in the Outer Town are generally better preserved than those in the 
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Lower Town, where architectural remains were, on occasion, within 30 cm of the plowed 
surface of the site, potentially affecting the quantity or kinds of material recovered from 
them. Nonetheless, this study is based on the premise that the material remains preserved 
and excavated from the floor levels within these houses reflect the material culture that was 
used and abandoned there by the occupants of the houses. 


A Quantitative Study of Inequality at Titriş 


A recent volume by Kohler and Smith (2018) invites a quantitative study of wealth 
inequality using archaeological data, including household artifact assemblages. It recom- 
mends the use of Gini coefficients in archaeology with bootstrapping that attach error 
ranges to Gini values at certain confidence levels. These coefficients reveal the material 
wealth disparities that may exist among certain units of study, such as across houses in 
a neighborhood, across neighborhoods in a settlement, and across settlements in a region. 
As a statistical measure of economic inequality, the Gini coefficient ranges from the lowest 
value of O representing perfect equality to the highest value of 1 representing perfect 
inequality. 

Given the already noted regularities in Late EBA houses across the site, and given the 
overall similarity in the use of domestic space and everyday activities within the houses 
revealed by earlier research (e.g., Nishimura 2014), it was expected that the quantitative 
distribution of material wealth between the five analyzed houses at Titriş would show a 
low degree of economic inequality. To test this, a database for the pottery sherds, complete 
ceramic vessels, and other portable artifacts including household tools and personal orna- 
ments that were excavated from the primary floor contexts in the five residential structures 
(H1, H2, H3, H4, and H5) was established. Portable artifacts in semi-complete condition 
(i.e., fragmentary but complete from rim to base) are counted as whole objects. The house 
and floor areas were measured, and the room numbers were investigated from the excava- 
tion plans and published reports. 

Included in this study are seven categories of economic variables that are associated 
with material wealth of the houses (Table 1, in Appendix). Four variables derive from the 
architectural space. The house sizes, floor areas, and courtyard sizes are all measured in 
square meters, and the number of rooms is a simple sum of the rooms in each house. These 
architectural variables are combined with three other variables derived, in turn, from the 
household artifact assemblages, including various categories of domestic portable artifacts 
as well as pottery sherds (by count and weight). 

The use of house size, courtyard size, and room numbers as primary proxies to measure 
household wealth in antiquity has been noted. Household possessions including portable 
artifacts and pottery can also be used to assess wealth levels. Based on previous ethno- 
graphic, historical, and archaeological studies, Smith (1987) shows how various functional 
types of domestic goods, when systematically compared, are reliable indicators for wealth 
of households in agrarian societies. The portable material culture in each house required 
labor investment by the occupants of the houses who may have made, procured, main- 
tained, or repaired the artifacts while the houses were in use. Very few exotic items were 
recovered in house floors at Titriş. 
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Using StatsDirect, Gini values for these seven variables are calculated with the confi- 
dence level of 95% through bootstrapping (R=100,000) (Table 2). As an unbiased estima- 
tor of population wealth differences, Ginis show quite low values across the seven variables, 
especially for the architectural features (0.19-0.23). Although the overall house area of 
House 3 is considerably smaller than the other four houses, the Gini values remain con- 
sistent. The Gini values for the house area, floor area, and number of rooms show 
a somewhat higher degree of equality when House 3 is excluded from the calculation, but 
the Gini values for the courtyard area remains the same even when House 3 is excluded. 
These results provide an interesting insight in the correlation between courtyard size and 
overall house size in this ancient town, a correlation highlighted by Stone (2018: 238) in 
a recent review of wealth inequality in ancient Mesopotamian households. The degree of 
equality does not change even when House 5 is excluded, indicating the equal distribution 
of wealth between the two separate residential areas. 

While the Gini coefficient for domestic tools and ornaments shows a somewhat lower 
value (0.15) than the architectural variables (0.19-0.23), it is important to note that the 
Gini coefficients for the sherds data (sherds by count and sherds by weight) are noticeably 
higher (0.27-0.35). While the Gini values for the sherd data slightly differ somewhat 
depending on whether counts (0.27) or weights (0.35) are used, they still fall within a very 
similar range. 

The bootstrap provides error ranges according to the small sample size (5 houses) 
and the greater confidence level selected (95%). Table 3 clearly visualizes how the Gini 
measurements of the sherd data are higher than those of the rest of the architectural and 
artifact variables. The arithmetic mean and the geometric mean (CAI) of the seven unbi- 
ased estimators of population Gini values give very similar scores. The arithmetic mean 
is 0.20 and the geometric mean (CAI) is 0.22. 


Discussion 


Our expectation of low differentiation in access to wealth within exposed Late EBA 
neighborhoods at Titriş appears supported by the data. The overall value of the Gini 
coefficients for the seven material economic variables that were excavated from the Late 
EBA houses at Titriş is quite low, indicating relatively equal distribution of domestic 
material wealth at the two peripheral areas of the city. The Gini values slightly varied 
among the seven economic variables, and the variation is threefold: the spatial features 
(0.19-0.23), portable artifacts (0.15), and pottery sherds (0.27-0.35). This threefold 
variability of the Gini values likely reflects the nature of the creation and accumulation of 
the domestic material culture during the occupation in these houses. Since the houses were 
built at the start of the Late EBA as part of a coherent site-wide construction program, 


4 Using the Composite Archaeological Ineguality (CAI - (G1*G2*G3*...*Gn)1/n) index proposed by 
Oka er al. (2018: 73). It allows us to calculate a geometric mean of Ginis scores from a number of material 
economic variables (household tools, personal ornaments, house sizes, room numbers, etc.) measuring the 
distribution of wealth and resource inequality. The CAI value for the late third millennium Titris houses is 
compared with the arithmetic mean of the Ginis here to further assess the degree of inequality at the household 
level. 
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the high degree of economic eguality in the architectural variables among the five houses 
may simply reflect the uniform allocation of land plots to the dwelling structures (see 
Matney 2002). In other words, differences in residential construction were kept to a min- 
imum during the reconfiguration of the settlement at the start of the Late EBA, whether 
or not disparity in material wealth was immanent between the households. 

On the other hand, the portable artifacts including intact pots tend to come from 
later floors in the houses, and particularly from floors dating to the end of the Late EBA 
occupation of the site. Accordingly, floor and ‘suprafloor’ (= fill 5 cm above the floor) 
deposits within individual rooms and individual houses likely represent a palimpsest of 
the accumulation of domestic items in different households. The sherd data from ceramic 
vessels, used for both culinary and decorative purposes, show slightly more variability in 
their differential distribution. Nevertheless, the overall level of inequality between Late 
EBA households is quite low, and significant differences in access to wealth do not appear 
to have existed between the occupants of different neighborhoods in the city's Lower and 
Outer Town areas. 

Our results show a clear trend — or rather the lack of one — in the distribution of 
material wealth across Titriş in its Late EBA phase. Nonetheless, the directions of future 
work, now ongoing, are clear: (a) increase the sample size by including data from every 
contemporary excavated room, even if those rooms do not come from fully exposed houses, 
and (b) calculate Gini coefficients for domestic architectural features not explored here, 
including fire installations, floor types, the presence of plaster and/or stone basins, prepared 
drainage channels, and, most importantly, the presence of intramural cist tombs and their 
associated grave goods. 


PALEODIET RECONSTRUCTION USING STABLE ISOTOPE ANALYSIS (Irvine) 


Human skeletal remains from Titrig were sampled via stable isotope analysis with the 
aim of examining the dietary habits of the EBA population, and to provide insights into 
their subsistence strategies. The results have previously been presented in a more summary 
manner within the framework of dietary habits and subsistence practices of EBA Anatolia 
(Irvine et al. 2019), but here a more detailed overview of the results from Titriş is provided. 


Materials 


The human skeletal material sampled for this study came from the laboratory of the 
Anthropology Department of Hacettepe University, Ankara where it had previously been 
examined by Ö.D. Erdal (e.g., sex, age at death, pathological examination etc.). The 
human skeletal material is generally in poor condition and therefore a certain degree of 
pragmatism was taken when sampling for the stable isotope analysis. Where possible a 
sample was taken from a long turnover (femur, tibia, humerus, ulna, or fibula) and a short 
turnover bone (rib or phalange). Due to the poor quality of bone preservation, this meant 
that some of the selected samples did not produce viable collagen and were discarded from 
further analysis. The sample population demographics and stable isotope data presented 
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in this study come only from those samples/individuals which produced collagen and 
data values that met previously established quality criteria for stable isotope analysis of 
archaeological bone collagen (see Ambrose 1990; DeNiro 1985; van Klinken 1999). 

A total of 14 adult individuals were sampled from the ‘general’ population of Titris, 
mostly from the Late EBA layers (n=10), but also from the Mid EBA (n=3), and Early 
EBA (n-1) layers. Demographically, the sample population in this study consists of five 
males (35.7%) and nine females (64.3%), six young adults (15-30 years old), three middle 
adults (30-45 years old), two old adults (>45 years old), and three adults of undetermined 
age category. Two (14.396) of the individuals in this sample population had evidence of 
traumatic injuries, both of Late EBA date: an adult male (TH 63202/1) and a young adult 
female (TH 62636). 

Samples were also taken from nine femurs taken from nine different individuals found 
in the Plaster Basin feature B98.87 (Matney et al. 1999; Erdal 2012) to analyze their dietary 
habits, and to compare these to the ‘general’ population. The Plaster Basin feature was a 
unique feature found in a Late EBA room with street access in the Outer Town where 
multiple skulls and long bones of up to 19 individuals, most killed by trauma to the head, 
were placed forming a gruesome display. Due to the nature of the co-mingled remains in 
this deposition feature, age at death, and sex could not be ascertained for the femurs (Erdal 
2012), however, it can be stated that all nine femur samples came from adults. 

Unfortunately, no faunal samples were sampled within the scope of this initial stable 
isotope study, but this is a direction of further planned work. 


Methods 


Using stable isotopes to reconstruct and examine palaeodiet can reveal differences 
in dietary habits and access to food resources between individuals and populations, both 
synchronically and diachronically (Pokutta 2017; Quinn and Beck 2016). For this study 
stable isotope ratios of carbon (3!3C) and nitrogen (85N) from human bone collagen were 
analyzed. These are still the most-commonly utilized stable isotope ratios for examining 
dietary habits and associated subsistence strategies (e.g., Faure and Mensing 2005; 
Fernandes er al. 2012; Lee-Thorp 2008; Schwarz and Schoeninger 2011, and Walker 
and Deniro 1986). The theories, methodologies, and application of stable isotope ratio 
analysis of carbon and nitrogen from human bone collagen to reconstruct palaeodiet are 
now well established and described and need not be reviewed in this context. 

Collagen extraction and stable isotope analysis was conducted at the Max Planck 
Institute for Evolutionary Anthropology (MPI-EVA) in Leipzig, Germany. Prior to col- 
lagen extraction the samples were cleaned of external dirt and contaminants using an 
air-powered abrasion machine utilizing aluminum oxide powder. Collagen extraction fol- 
lowed the procedures outlined by Richards and Hedges (1999) with an extra ultrafiltra- 
tion step added (Brown et al. 1988). Between 0.5 and 1 mg of collagen was weighed out 
into tin capsules (4x6 mm) before being analyzed using mass spectrometry (a Thermo- 
Finnigan Delta XP equipped with a Flash EA). Each sample was weighed out twice — an 
(a) run and a (b) run — and each run was analyzed using the mass spectrometers on 
separate days. 
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The stable isotope values from the EBA population of Titriş have previously been pub- 
lished as part of a larger study of the dietary habits of third millennium BC Anatolia 
(Irvine et al. 2019). A full set of stable isotope data from Titriş can be found there (Irvine 
et al. 2019: Supplementary Information, Table 1). All isotope values are given in parts 
per mil (960) relative to the appropriate standards; V-PDB for 8!3C and AIR for 85N 
(Schoeninger and DeNiro, 1984). 


Results 


The results of the 8!?C and 85N analysis are described below and shown in Fig. 16 and 
Fig. 17. As (a) and (b) runs were performed for the collagen from each sample, the data 
points refer to an average of the two runs. The employed statistical testing used p-0.05 as 
an indicator of statistical significance. 
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Fig. 16. 3C and SN values for all sampled adults from EBA Titriş Höyük. M=Male; 
F=Female; YA-Young Adult; MA=Middle Adult; OA=Old Adult. Note that in some cases the data 
points derive from one skeletal element from one individual, whilst others come from different 
skeletal elements of a single individual (i.e. data points with the same shape and fill are 
from the same individual). 
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Fig. 17. 85C and 85N values for the “common graves’ of the ‘general’ population 
and individuals from the Plaster Basin. 
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Fig. 18. Means and standard deviations of Titriş Höyük and contemporary populations (data for 
İkiztepe, Bakla Tepe, and Bademağacı (Anatolia) comes from Irvine ez al. 2019; data for Manika, 
Euboea (Greece) comes from Kontopoulos and Sampson 2015; data for Tell Barri (Syria) comes 
from Soltysiak and Schutkowski 2015; data for Tell Brak and Tell Leilan (Syria) comes 
from Styring et al. 2017). 
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The mean 81°C value for the ‘general’ population is -19.8%o + 0.4 with a range of 
1.7%o, and for 8'^N the mean is 7.1960 + 0.5 with a range of 2.190. Demographic aspects 
within the population were also examined. For males the mean 3'?C value is -19.7%o + 
0.4 (range of 1.0960), and the mean 3'?N mean value is 7.0900 + 0.6%o (range of 2.196). 
For females the èC value is -19.8%o + 0.4900 (range of 1.7960), and 7.1900 + 0.4960 
(range of 1.560) for 8'^N. A two-tailed t-test determined no statistically significant dif- 
ference between males and females for 8'5C (p=0.3) or èN (p=0.8). With regards to age, 
the means and standard deviations of 31°C and 8P'N, respectively, for the young adults 
are -19.896o + 0.5%o (range of 1.3960) and 7.096o + 0.2%o (range of 0.5966); for middle 
adults they are -19.6%o + 0.4960 (range of 0.9960) and 7.6900 + 0.296o (range of 0.5960); 
and for old adults they are -19.696o + 0.496o (range of 0.6960) and 7.3900 + 0.9%o (range 
of 1.2960). A one-way ANOVA was used to investigate any differences in the stable isotope 
values between the age groups. No statistically significant difference was found for 3?C 
(p=0.7), but one was found for 8PN (p=0.02). As previously mentioned, two 
of the individuals from the ‘general’ population sampled for this study had evidence 
of traumatic injuries, however no statistically significant difference was found between 
those with and without traumatic injuries for either 3!?C (p=0.3) or SN (p=0.8) using 
a two-tailed t-test. 

Finally, an attempt was made to examine any potential diachronic differences. As there 
is only one individual from the Early EBA layers, her values were pooled with those from 
the Mid EBA layers to compare differences between the Early+Mid EBA and the Late EBA 
periods of the site. However, it should be emphasized that as the majority (71.4%) of 
the sample population come from the Late EBA layers, any indications drawn from a 
diachronic analysis of the data are only preliminary. For the Early+Mid EBA individuals, 
the respective means and standard deviations of 3?C and 8'9N are -19.8%o0 + 0.6%o (range 
of 1.4960) and 6.9960 + 1.0960 (range of 2.0966). For the Late EBA individuals the means 
and standard deviations are -19.8%o0 + 0.4960 (range of 1.3960) and 7.1960 + 0.3960 (range 
of 1.360) for òC and SN, respectively. A two-tailed t-test demonstrated no statistically 
significant diachronic differences for 3!?C (p=0.9) or SN (p=0.6). 

The means for the 3!3C and 85N values of the Plaster Basin individuals (from the 
femur samples) are -20.1%o + 0.3 (with a range of 0.8960) and 6.6960 + 0.7 (with a range 
of 2.2400), respectively. The values from the Plaster Basin femurs were compared with 
those from the Late EBA 'general' population. A two-tailed t-test found no statistically 
significant difference for 5'°C (p=0.06) but did find one for 8?N (p=0.04). 


Discussion 


In terms of population dietary habits and subsistence strategies, our results indicate 
that the dietary habits at EBA Titrig were typical for terrestrial C3-based mixed diets. 
Furthermore, there is a degree of homogeneity in the stable isotope values that suggests 
a homogeneity in the dietary habits of the Late EBA population in terms of similar sources 
and relative amounts and proportions of (plant and animal) proteins in the diet. 

Statistical testing further emphasized this intra-population homogeneity, at both a 
demographic and diachronic level. However, the statistical testing discovered a significant 
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difference for 8'9N between the age groups, and this was particularly between young adults 
and middle adults. While the difference was very small (means of 7.0960 and 7.660, 
respectively), it was consistent enough to suggest that perhaps middle adults had a greater 
input of animal protein in their diet than young adults. This suggests that there may be 
some age-related differences in dietary habits at Titriş. 

Earlier we referenced a unique plastered basin containing the remains of at least 19 
massacred Late EBA individuals. This feature has been the subject of a separate aDNA 
analysis that failed to find any significant genetic peculiarities between the massacred 
individuals and the Late EBA population at large (Matney er al. 2012). This finding is 
now complemented and corroborated by our isotopic analyses. Even though a statistically 
significant difference was found for 5!°N between the sampled individuals from the Plaster 
Basin and the Late EBA ‘general’ population from intramural tombs, the difference is 
relatively small (see Fig. 17); the range of 2.2%o in the 8N values is within the 2-3%o 
range of trophic enrichment for nitrogen (i.e., the individuals are within the 'same' trophic 
level). Furthermore, while most of the Plaster Basin femurs have 855N values lower than 
the rest of the ‘general’ sample population, and this consistency has probably resulted in 
the statistically significant difference, two of the individuals from the Plaster Basin have 
some of the highest 8!5N values across all of the sample population. This means that we 
cannot say that all individuals deposited in the Plaster Basin had a diet with a lower protein 
content. It follows from this that the dietary habits of the individuals from the Plaster 
Basin feature have very similar 8C and 3PN values to those typical for the rest of the 
site's Late EBA population. 

Finally, the stable isotope values from Titriş have been compared to other Anatolian 
EBA populations (Irvine e al. 2019), and other relatively contemporary Aegean and north 
Mesopotamian populations (Fig. 18). It can be observed that the humans from Titriş have 
the lowest 8'N values, indicating they likely had a greater input/proportion of plant pro- 
tein in their diets. However, it should again be noted that, since we do not yet have faunal 
8PN values from Titriş, it is possible that these lower values could actually be due to lower 
baseline values at the site. 

In conclusion, terrestrial C4 based mixed diets are typical for the EBA population of 
Titris. Low 8N values, especially relative to other EBA populations in Anatolia and the 
greater Near East, suggest that there was a generally low consumption of animal protein, 
with a greater input of plant protein in their diets. The stable isotope values of the popu- 
lation are also mostly homogenous, which suggests a consistency in dietary habits and 
subsistence practices at the site across time and space. This inference is supported by the 
Late EBA archaeobotanical data from the site but contrasts somewhat with contemporary 
archaeozoological analyzes (discussed below by Hald and Greenfield, respectively). Our 
results also suggest that there may have been some differences in dietary habits of the site's 
inhabitants correlated to age, with middle adults perhaps having a greater input of animal 
protein in their diets. 
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ECONOMY AND PLANT USE IN LATE EBA DOMESTIC CONTEXTS (Hald) 


The extensively excavated areas of domestic architecture in Late EBA Titriş provide us 
with a rare opportunity to study the distribution of crops, not only between different 
neighborhoods, but also between individual households, with the potential of identifying 
patterns of spatial organization of crop use. 


Materials 


During excavations, soil samples were systematically taken for archaeobotanical analysis. 
Here we discuss the contents of 32 samples from the Lower and Outer Town neighbor- 
hoods, including nine houses, two streets, the fortification wall, and one open blind alley 
between houses that appears to have been used as a midden (‘midblock’ in Fig. 13, above). 
The archaeobotanical assemblage from the Outer Town has previously been discussed 
(Hald 2010), and here we compare, for the first time, the two excavated Late EBA neigh- 
borhoods at the site. 


Methods 


Archaeobotanical samples were taken from the 1994 excavation season onwards, from 
all primary contexts including hearths, pits, middens, pots, and burials, as well as floors 
and supra-floor deposits. Where possible, 10096 of the context was sampled, otherwise 
5096 or 2596 was sampled, with a minimum volume of 100 liters of soil (Schlee in Algaze 
et al. 1995: 28-29). The samples presented here are 181 liters on average, ranging from 
handpicked seeds to 1,097 liters (Table 4). Charred plant remains were extracted from soil 
samples by the use of machine flotation, with the floated material collected in sieves with 
a mesh size down to 0.35 mm (ibid.). 

On arrival in the laboratory, the samples were scanned for their contents and richness 
in plant remains; those containing more than ten potentially identifiable crop items were 
chosen for analysis. Samples were sorted in their entirety down to 1 mm; for material down 
to 300 microns in size, samples were occasionally split into fractions down to 1/16. These 
plant counts were subsequently multiplied by up to 16 to compare with the rest of the 
assemblage. 

The charred plant remains were identified using a stereomicroscope with magnification 
up to 100x, and with the aid of the modern seed reference collection housed at the National 
Museum of Denmark, as well as standard seed atlases. To avoid counting items more than 
once, fragments of plant remains were quantified as follows: embryo ends represent whole 
cereal grains/grass seeds, and glume bases represent half a spikelet fork. For pulses a split 
cotyledon was quantified as half an item. Charcoal and dung fragments above 2 mm in 
size were measured by volume in ml. 
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Results 


The assemblage of charred plant remains is generally well preserved. The density of the 
samples, i.e., the number of identified plant items per liter of floated soil, is quite low, 
with more than half the samples containing less than one item/liter, and the average 
density being 1.8 item/liter (Table 4). The low density of the samples reflects partly the 
absence of destruction layers at the site, partly a lack of distinct concentrations of crops or 
other plant products in, for instance, a storage context. Rather, the charred plant remains 
in the assemblage form a general “background noise’ of day-to-day plant use in the settle- 
ment: crops discarded deliberately in pits or dropped accidentally on occupation surfaces, 
and other plants either grazed by animals or collected for fodder, some of which returned 
in animal dung cakes, which were used for fuel in hearths and ovens. This ties in well with 
the contexts of most samples, i.e., fill from floors, courtyards, and streets. Though we have 
not seen specific archaeobotanical contexts relating to crop storage or food production in 
the houses, the plant remains found on the floors of each house are unlikely to have been 
moved between buildings, and are therefore considered representative of the crops that 
were available to, and used by, the occupants of each individual house. 

The major crops encountered in the Titriş Höyük samples are cereals, primarily two-row 
hulled barley (Hordeum sativum) and emmer wheat (Triticum dicoccum); pulses, primarily 
lentils (Lens culinaris), bitter vetch (Vicia ervilia), and grass pea (Lathyrus sativus); and 
grapes (Vitis vinifera). Smaller quantities of olive (Olea europaea) and pistachio (Pistacia sp.) 
are also present, as well as hawthorn (Crataegus sp.), the berries of which may have been 
eaten as a snack, but could also be present as remains of branches that were used for fuel. 
A number of nut shells were observed, including acorn (Quercus sp.) and hazel (Corylus 
avellana), but have not been identified in more detail. Small numbers of the crops 
fig (Ficus carica) and chickpea (Cicer arietinum) were also observed in the assemblage. The 
wild taxa include primarily grasses such as Aegilops and Lolium sp., small legumes such as 
Trigonella and Melilotus sp., and seeds of bedstraw, Galium sp. 

From the Outer Town neighborhood, a total of 7,400 charred plant remains were 
observed in six domestic houses, Houses 1-4 and 6-7, in House 8 that forms part of the 
fortification wall, in Street A, and in the midblock outdoor midden area between the 
domestic houses. Overall, the charred plant remains from the Outer Town are divided into 
two equally dominating groups of plant elements (Fig. 19), namely pulses (40%) and wild 
taxa (41%), followed by cereal grain (13%) with the accompanying chaff (1%), and “other 
food” (4%), which includes, among other things, the minor finds of olives, pistachio, fig, 
and grape seeds. 

If we break down the Outer Town assemblage into the individual houses, most contain 
large numbers of wild taxa (between 40% and 86%), but Houses 2-4 and 7-8 also contain 
similar ranges of crop types. House 6, which was only partially excavated and appears to 
have been reused as a dump, is an exception to this, as the assemblage within it is dominated 
by pulses, possibly part of a discarded spoilt crop, with only minor components of cereal 
grains and wild taxa. Street A looks very similar to the houses in plant composition, 
whereas the midblock, the other outdoor area, contains almost exclusively wild taxa, with 
only small inclusions of the other plant types. 
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Fig. 19. Percentage composition of the major plant elements observed in the Outer Town 
archaeobotanical assemblage, overall and divided into separate Houses/areas. 
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Fig. 20. Relative composition of crops from Outer Town, divided into separate Houses/areas. 
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Leaving the wild taxa aside, Fig. 20 gives an overview of the crops found in the houses 
and areas of Outer Town. Olive, fig and hawthorn have been left out, the latter because 
its status as a crop is uncertain, the former two because they are present in numbers too 
low to be visible in the graph. It is apparent from Fig. 20 that the relative composition of 
crops in each house, again apart from House 6, is quite similar, especially Houses 1-4. 
Every house contains not only the same crops, but also roughly the same proportion of 
crops. House 1 and the mid-block, which differed from the other samples in Fig. 19 due 
to the comparatively high proportion of wild taxa, can now be seen to contain the same 
types and relative proportions of crops as elsewhere, though Houses 7-8 and the two out- 
door areas do not contain the pulses bitter vetch and grass pea. 

The Lower Town assemblage contains only relatively few plant remains (n=122) com- 
pared to what was observed in the Outer Town. Plant remains were found in Houses 5, 
10 and 14, as well as on Street D. The assemblage is dominated by 4296 wild taxa, followed 
by 2496 grain, 1696 pulses, 1596 other crops, and 496 cereal chaff (Fig. 21). Looking at 
the individual houses, House 5 contains mainly cereal grain and chaff, Houses10 and 14 
contain about 5096 wild taxa, while Street D contains predominantly other crops. Focus- 
ing on the crops in the houses (Fig. 22), all contain significant proportions of barley and/ 
or glume wheat grain, as well as lentils and grapes. From House 10 a number of seeds of 
bitter vetch/grass pea were also observed, and House 14 contained a few seeds of pistachio. 
All three houses contained roughly equal amounts of grape seeds. Street D stands out by 
being the only place in Lower Town where nut shells were observed. 


Discussion 


The assemblage overall contains significant proportions of wild taxa. As mentioned 
above, none of the houses at Titrig contained specific storage contexts or concentrations 
of crops, but the plant remains appear to represent a general “background noise” of crop 
use on the site. The wild taxa could have arrived on the site by a variety of routes, includ- 
ing as field weeds with the harvested crops, as plants gathered for fuel or other purposes, 
or as components in animal dung used for fuel. 

Some wild taxa, including the grasses Aegilops sp. and some species of Lolium, are often 
considered field crops, as their similarity in size, weight and shape to the cereal grains 
means they mimic the cereal grains during crop cleaning and therefore stay with the crop 
until the final stages of cleaning, which may often take place within the individual house- 
holds. There is only a little cereal chaff in the assemblage, which does suggest that the crops 
arrived in the houses in a relatively clean state. The overall proportions of wild taxa, how- 
ever, indicate that the crops have later been mixed with other plant material. 

Small quantities of charred animal dung have been found in a number of samples 
from Outer Town, including the two courtyards in Houses 1 and 2 (Rooms 1-5 and 
2-5), which appear to have been used for various domestic activities, such as food pro- 
duction. The burials in House 3 (Rooms 3-5 and 3-6) also contain fragments of dung 
fuel, here perhaps in connection with funerary rituals, and dung fragments were also 
observed outdoors, on Street A and in the midblock midden. It is, therefore, very likely 
that at least some of the plant remains observed in the assemblage arrived as components 


of dung fuel. 
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Fig. 21. Percentage composition of the major plant elements observed in the Lower Town archae- 
obotanical assemblage, overall and divided into separate Houses/areas. 
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Fig. 22. Relative composition of crops from Lower Town, divided into Houses and Street. 
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The impression of a significant level of supra-household organization in the layout of 
Late EBA Titriş, discussed earlier, is also reflected in the archaeobotanical finds within the 
settlement. The assemblage of crops encountered in the houses does not vary significantly 
across the neighborhood, and it appears that a similar range of food crops, at a similar level 
of processing (i.e., final stage of cleaning) was available to the occupants of the individual 
houses. This suggests that the provisioning of the city's inhabitants may have been under- 
taken on a supra-household level of organization. This finding is in line with evidence from 
a variety of EBA Upper Mesopotamian sites for the large-scale storage of crops for redis- 
tribution (van Zeist 2003, Wetterstrom 2003, Hald and Charles 2008), perhaps as rations 
in exchange for labor. However, the similarities we see in the crops could also be due to 
agricultural traditions of relying on the same crop range, as well as practices of communal 
crop cleaning. 

Whereas the range and relative proportions of crops are quite similar in most of the 
Outer Town houses, crops in the Lower Town assemblage vary slightly more between 
houses. This may be due to the significantly lower quantities of plant remains found in 
Lower Town (n=122 compared to n-7,400 in the Outer Town), but it may also reflect 
actual differences in crop preferences between households. The major differences in quan- 
tities of crops, however, make a direct comparison of the two neighborhoods difficult. 

It has been argued that the similarity in the range of crops and — to a lesser degree — 
animals reflect a general homogeneity of dietary habits across EBA Anatolia, with some 
researchers suggesting the existence of an 'EBA package' of household food products (Irvine 
et al. 2019: 261). Isotopic studies of human and animal remains from four EBA sites in 
Anatolia, including Titriş, have shown that the remains from all sites had similar 3'?C and 
dN values, reflecting this similarity in dietary habits. Irvine’s research, discussed earlier, 
has also shown that the human sample population from Titriş has slightly lower 8^N 
values than the other three sites in the study, corresponding with a greater reliance on 
cereal crops and less animal protein in their diets. A recent study of 3?C values in human 
bone from Titriş also points to cereals as the primary staple food during the EBA (Schnei- 
der et al 2020: 465). 


LATE EBA VARIATION IN ANIMAL EXPLOITATION AND CONSUMPTION (Greenfield) 


One of the central issues in the study of early complex societies is the rise of differen- 
tial access to resources (both subsistence and exotic) as social stratification evolves. In what 
follows, the evidence for differential access to basic animal-derived foodstuffs is explored 
between Late EBA households in the Lower and Outer Towns. Previous zooarchaeolog- 
ical study of the faunal remains from these areas suggested that only subtle differences 
in the provision of animals existed between the two areas in terms of taxa, age, and body 
parts (Allentuck and Greenfield 2010; Greenfield and Allentuck 2011). Here, however, 
zooarchaeological remains are analyzed at a greater level of detail than was previously 
possible — that of building complexes within and between neighborhoods. By examining 
the differences in the quotidian use of domestic and wild fauna between them, it is now 
possible to detect economic and social distinctions between neighborhoods and house- 
holds that were not previously apparent. 
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Materials 


Excluding animal remains from intramural burials, and from secondary or tertiary 
contexts, more than 22,000 specimen fragments from the site overall were studied (NISP 
- 22,177). In general, the assemblage is very fragmentary with relatively few completely 
intact specimens (596), and most of these are small hard bones such as carpals and tarsals 
that are often difficult to identify to particular species. Most data derive from Late EBA 
deposits, the period that is the focus of this analysis. During excavation, for the most part, 
all primary contexts were dry-sieved. The previous publications of the faunal remains from 
the site lumped all Late EBA materials into a single analysis (Allentuck 2004; Allentuck 
and Greenfield 2010; Greenfield and Allentuck 2011). Since then, some taxonomic iden- 
tifications have been reassigned and much more data on depositional context and phasing 
have become available, allowing for the much more nuanced reanalysis of the zooarchae- 
ological materials presented here. 

This analysis includes only data from primary Late EBA occupational contexts includ- 
ing floor and suprafloor layers and in situ features. It excludes zoological materials from 
intramural tombs, as well as all material from unreliable or potentially mixed layers. All 
frequencies are presented in the form of Number of Identified Specimens (NISP) without 
double counting any articulations. A series of articulated specimens from the same indi- 
vidual will be given a frequency of “1”. This is a standard measure that has been in use 
for many years (Greenfield 1986). 


Inter-neighborhood distinctions 


The vast majority of specimens recovered during the excavations of the site derive from 
the Lower/LT (NISP = 1,964) and Outer/OT (NISP = 17,817) Town exposures (NISP = 
19,781 NISP) (Table 5). However, a great many of these could only be identified to a very 
general taxonomic category, such as large, medium, or small mammals. When only the 
domestic and wild specimens are considered, there are major similarities, but also some 
differences begin to appear in the taxonomic distributions. While domestic livestock clearly 
dominate the frequencies in both neighborhoods (LT=93%, OT=84%), proportionally 
more wild animals are found in the Outer Town. This suggests that the inhabitants of 
the Outer Town had, or chose, to hunt, fish, and gather wild fauna much more frequently 
than those in the Lower Town. This may also signal differential access to domestic resources 
between the two parts of the city. 

Considering only the frequency of domestic specimens, some patterns become clearer. 
For example, the two neighborhoods are similar in that domestic livestock are dominated 
by caprines [sheep (Ovis aries), goat (Capra hircus), and indeterminate sheep/goat (Ovis/ 
Capra)]. When only the domestic livestock are considered, caprines represent 72% in the 
Lower Town and 66% in the Outer Town, which is a minimal difference (Table 6). In 
other words, most of the domestic animals in each neighborhood are either sheep or goats. 

There are far fewer cattle in each area (Bos taurus), but their frequencies are only slightly 
different between the two neighborhoods (LT: 25% of domestic; OT: 28%). After this, 
the frequencies dramatically plummet with a few dogs (Canis familiaris) in both areas, but 
slightly more in the Outer Town than in the Lower Town (LT=1.3%; OT=2.9%). This 
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is followed by donkeys (Equus asinus) with lower frequency in the Lower Town (0.9%) 
than Outer Town (2.296). Pigs (Sus scrofa dom.) are also minimally represented in the 
assemblage with similar frequencies in each neighborhood (LT=0.3% and OT=0.2%). This 
substantiates the analyses presented previously that the local animal economy in both 
neighborhoods appears to be focused on animal husbandry systems with a pastoral focus. 
Overall, there was no major difference in exploitation strategies between the two areas 
(Allentuck 2004; Allentuck 2011; Greenfield and Allentuck 2011). 

There is a wide variety of wild taxa in the assemblage, including mammals (red/ Cervus 
elaphus, fallow/Dama dama and roe deer/ Capreolus capreolus; aurochs/Bos primigenius; 
wolf/Canis lupus, fox! Vulpes vulpes, and indeterminate small carnivores; beaver/ Castor fiber; 
goat/Capra aegagrus; felines/ Felidae sp., including one large indeterminate, a panther/ 
Panthera leo, and one cat/ Felis silvestris; hare/ Lepus sp.; badger/Meles meles and a member 
of the Mustelidae; and bear/ Ursus arctos). There are also various arthropods (Crustacean 
and Decapoda), birds/Aves (Accipitridae, Anseriformes, small, medium and indeterminate), 
molluscs (both gastropods and bivalves), reptiles (tortoise/ Testudines) and fish (boney/ 
Osteichthyes and cartilaginous/Chondrichthys). A cartilaginous specimen is a loose tooth of 
a shark (Lamniformes). While there is a wide variety of wild mammals, they are mostly 
rodents (NISP=286 or 4.8% of total assemblage). 

While the absolute frequencies of domestic taxa do not seem to vary substantially between 
the two neighborhoods, there are some substantive relative frequency differences between 
them in terms of wild taxa (Table 7). For example, fish are represented in higher percentages 
in the Lower Town (9.596) than in the Outer Town (2.796). Similarly, birds are much more 
common in the Lower Town (9.596) than in Outer Town (4.796). In contrast, wild mammals 
are found in higher frequencies in the Outer Town (8996 of wild taxa) than in the Lower 
Town (7196); as well remains of arthropods and reptiles are only found in the Outer Town. 
In summary, wild taxa are present in greater frequencies in the Lower Town, while others are 
present in greater frequencies in the Outer Town. It is not clear what this may suggest. 


House level analysis 


The frequencies of faunal remains are not uniformly distributed within each neighbor- 
hood. Several residential building complexes were excavated in both the Lower Town and 
Outer Town areas of the site. There are data from six Lower Town fully or partially exca- 
vated houses (Houses 5, 9, 12, 13, 14, and 15) and seven in the Outer Town (Houses 1, 
2, 3, 4, 6, 7, and 8). Even though the number of building complexes is similar, the overall 
frequencies of faunal remains within each are vastly different. 

In the Lower Town, there are 1,400 specimens that can be assigned to buildings and/or 
open spaces (e.g., streets and courtyards), of which the vast majority (n=956) derive from the 
open street (68%), with the remainder (32%) coming from the buildings (Table 8). While 
all buildings have some fauna remains present, very few are found within each building and 
the distribution of remains within buildings falls within a relatively narrow range (1196 or 
less). No remains come from undefined open spaces. In contrast, there is a very different 
pattern of faunal discard in the Outer Town (Table 9). A much larger proportion of remains 
are discarded within buildings (7996) than in the open spaces, such as the midblock midden 
area or street (2096). Even among the buildings, there are differences in discard frequencies. 
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Building 6 has the largest frequency (2496), followed by House 2 (1996), and House 1 (1796). 
Fewer remains are found in Houses 4 (1190), 3 (590), 8 (396), and 7 (0.190). 

Hence, it appears that more animal debris is dumped in the open areas in the Lower 
Town than the Outer Town neighborhoods. In contrast, more material is dumped within 
the building complexes in the Outer Town. This suggests that the Lower Town inhabitants 
appear to be cleaning up their residential areas much better and dumping their rubbish 
in communal areas, such as streets and open areas between residential blocks, while those 
in the Outer Town are not. In some cases, e.g., House 6, later phases in the homes of 
residents of the Outer Town are filled with rubbish. This may suggest that the Outer 
Town residents were either less fastidious, did not have access to middens in communal 
areas of the site, or that individual houses within the urban grid fell into disuse and were 
repurposed as midden areas. 

One questions that arises in this type of spatial comparison is whether the results are 
mediated by the size of the buildings. When the NISP in each building is given a ranking 
and this is linked to the rank size of each building based on the size of the floor area, then 
it is clear that the size of the building is not always a determinant of frequency of faunal 
remains found within it. 

In the Lower Town, the rank order of faunal and floor area is highly correlated, as 
evidenced by the high Pearson's r correlation coefficient (r-0.885714286) (Table 10). In 
other words, the size of the building is a relatively good predictor of the quantity of faunal 
remains to be found within it. This reinforces the suggestion made earlier that there are 
no substantive differences in quantity of faunal remains between the building complexes 
in the Lower Town. In the Outer Town, there is a very different pattern (Table 11). 
Building size rank order does not seem to be a good predictor of frequency of faunal 
remains. For example, the building (House 6) with the highest faunal frequency (Rank 1) 
has the lowest building size (Rank 7). In other words, the most bones are dumped in the 
smallest space. Similarly, a building with the highest ranking in terms of floor size (House 4 
with Rank 1) only has a middling frequency of fauna (Rank 4). In other words, the largest 
building (House 4, Rank 1) falls into the middle of the ranking in terms of faunal remains. 
In other words, the number of faunal remains has nothing to do with rank size of building. 
One cannot predict the frequency of remains from the size of the building. This is very 
clear from the very low Pearson’s r correlation coefficient (r-0.142857143). 

Clearly, something very different is happening in the two neighborhoods that is not 
predicted by building size. Could this reflect status (e.g., access to disposal facilities) or 
differences in family size? 


'Taxonomic distinctions 


When the distributions of specific taxa are examined in relation to individual buildings 
within each neighborhood, some very interesting and unexpected patterns appear. It should 
be noted that the faunal remains in undefined spaces in each neighborhood are removed 
from this part of the analysis (i.e., 40 and 688 NISP of cattle in Lower and Outer Town, 
respectively). 

Overall, cattle are present in the Lower Town in far fewer numbers (1196) in compar- 
ison to the Outer Town (8996) (Table 12). In other words, most of the cattle remains are 
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disposed of in the Outer Town rather than the Lower Town. Within the Lower Town, 
the majority of cattle remains are found in the street (8296). The frequencies within each 
of the three buildings with cattle remains (Houses 5, 12, and 13) are remarkably similar 
in that they range between 4.9 and 6.896 of cattle in the Lower Town. 

In the Outer Town, a very different pattern also appears. Most of the cattle remains 
cluster in House 2 (3896) and not in open spaces. Open spaces are the second most 
common dumping ground for cattle remains (streets and midblock: 2496). The next 
largest concentration of cattle remains is found in Building 4 (17.790). This is followed 
by declining frequencies in Houses 1 (6.2%), 6 (5.8%), 8 (4%), 3 (3.8%), and 7 (0.2%). 
These differences in cattle frequencies between buildings are somewhat mediated by the 
size of the building as a Pearson's r correlation coefficient of the ranking is relatively high 
(r=0.714285714), but not high enough to be entirely explanatory. 

In other words, the distribution patterns of cattle between buildings varies greatly in the 
Outer Town, while it is remarkably similar in the Lower Town. The inhabitants of the build- 
ings in the Lower Town have roughly similar access to cattle for disposal in contrast to the 
strong differences present between buildings in the Outer Town. As well, more cattle remains 
are dumped in the street in the Lower Town than the Outer Town. This suggests not only 
differences in consumption, but also disposal patterns between the two neighborhoods. If 
cattle are considered higher status animals given their larger costs per animal, then this might 
imply that the inhabitants of the Lower Town had higher status than those of the Outer Town. 

When the distribution of caprines is considered, there are differences between the Lower 
and Outer Town neighborhoods. Once again, the Lower Town has far fewer specimens 
(NISP = 304) compared to the Outer Town (NISP = 984) (Table 13). 

In the Lower Town, most of the caprine remains are discarded in the street (7496). The 
remaining specimens are distributed between the buildings. When the distribution of caprines 
in buildings is considered, House 14 has the largest quantity (10.996), followed by Houses 5 
(5.696, 13 (4.396), 9 (396), 12 (1.696) and 15 (0.396). There is a relationship between build- 
ing rank size and frequency of caprine fauna. The larger buildings have much more fauna 
than the smaller buildings although it is not in perfect order. For example, the largest build- 
ing (5) has the second largest assemblage of faunal remain (5.696), whereas the second largest 
building (14) has twice as many specimens (10.996). However, while the smallest building 
has the smallest frequency of caprine remains, the second smallest building (13) is in third 
place in caprine frequency. While this is not a perfect correlation, it still yields a relatively high 
Pearson's r correlation coefficient (r-0.771428571). Hence, the size of the building appears 
to be a good predictor for the quantity of caprine remains in the Lower Town. 

This stands in contrast to the situation in the Outer Town. While the Outer Town has 
many more specimens, most of them are found in the open spaces (midblock, street, etc.: 
24%). Among the buildings, most specimens are found in House 4 (22%), following by 
Houses 6 (2196), 2 (1396, 1 (10.596), 8 (4.996), 3 (396), and 7 (0.396). However, when 
assemblage frequency is considered against building size, there is a very poor relationship 
(Pearson's r-0.214285714). In other words, assemblage frequency is not predicted by building 
size. The largest structure (House 4) has the most caprine remains, while the smallest building 
(House 6) has the second highest caprine assemblage (Rank 2). This suggests that building 
size is not an adequate predictor for the caprine faunal frequency distribution between build- 
ings and that the substantial differences between buildings must be a result of other variables 
(e.g. possibly family size in a building, differential access to caprine resources, etc.). 
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When the distribution of wild taxa is considered, there are differences once again 
between the Lower and Outer Town neighborhood. While wild taxa represent about 1596, 
of the overall assemblage, they are very unequally distributed between and within neigh- 
borhoods. The Lower Town has far fewer specimens (NISP = 42) compared to the Outer 
Town (NISP = 735) (see Table 7, above). Very few wild taxa were recovered during the 
excavations of the Lower Town (5% NISP) in comparison to the Outer Town (95% NISP). 

The distribution of wild taxa by building and public spaces within each neighborhood 
also significantly differs (Table 14). In the Lower Town, more wild specimens are found 
in the buildings (5396) than the street (4796). However, the street contains more specimens 
than any single house. There is very little difference in frequency between each of the 
buildings since they range from 0 to 596 NISP. As with the other taxa already considered, 
there is a consistency between each of the buildings in overall access to resources. 

In the Outer town, the situation is very different. Approximately 9496 wild taxa are 
found in buildings, not in the street or other open spaces, and excluding the unknown 
spaces (4096). The majority of specimens within buildings are found in House 6 (6590). 
Most of the other houses have far fewer or no specimens. Even when rank order is calcu- 
lated, there is no clear relationship between building size and frequency of wild specimens 
(Pearson's r correlation coefficient = -0.357142857). 

The source of this very uneven pattern in distribution of wild fauna are the rodents. 
Almost all the rodent specimens are found in the houses of the Outer Town (9996) and 
most are found in Building 6 (6696 NISP in the Outer Town). This suggests an unique 
situation — i.e., one that attracts rodents. Almost all the other buildings have few to no 
rodents suggesting that most residences are kept clear of rodents. Two types of such situ- 
ations might explain the overwhelming preponderance of rodents in House 6. More likely 
than not this house was abandoned and used as a midden by surrounding households but 
the possibility that rodents were attracted by some type of goods stored within it that were 
not properly sealed cannot be excluded. 


On Donkeys 


There is another very interesting differential distribution when one considers donkeys 
(Equus asinus). In earlier publications, many of these specimens were tentatively identified 
as onager (Equus hemionus) (Greenfield 2002; Allentuck 2004). However, after further 
analysis of the remains, and after giving full consideration to recent studies of osteological 
differences between horse, onagers, and donkeys (e.g., Eisenmann 1986; Turnbull 1986; 
Baxter 1998; Johnstone 2004; Cameron 2005; Du Toit 2008; Twiss, et al. 2017), it is 
now quite certain that the Titriş examples are in fact domestic donkeys. A total of 84 NISP 
was identified. However, this does not tell the entire story. Many more bone fragments 
(n=163) and elements (n=196) are identified as belonging to donkeys most of which are 
articulated with other specimens (Table 15). As there are many articulations, it can be 
concluded that these are not random bones simply discarded in middens. 

Comparison of the distribution of the equid remains between neighborhoods and build- 
ings indicates a very unbalanced distribution (Table 12). Far more specimens are found in 
the Outer Town (9496) than elsewhere on the site — 696 in Lower Town. Donkey bones 
are found in many buildings and in the street, but for the most part they are few in com- 
parison to the larger assemblage. 
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The analysis of distributions may be affected by the presence of many unknown contexts 
still in the data set. As they are identified, it may change the ultimate analysis. When the 
unknown contexts are removed from the analysis, an even higher proportion of the donkey 
assemblage was found in the Outer Town (98.496 elements) and an even higher proportion 
was found in House 2 (61.696). Clearly, something unusual is going on with respect to 
donkey bones. 

The discovery of donkey bones scattered amidst the other food animal is not unusual. 
In many EBA sites there are small quantities of donkey bones. Here, there are a few don- 
key bones scattered throughout the other buildings and in the street. Most of the elements 
from the midblock midden area belong to a single cranium, while the street contains 
a loose tooth, phalange, and a vertebra, and two metapodia and vertebrae each. Clearly, 
donkeys were not only used as beasts of burden, but were also clearly eaten in antiquity 
(Mitchell 2018; Milevski and Horwitz 2019; Goulder 2020; Greenfield et al. 2021). 

Even within the Outer Town, there is a very unequal distribution of donkey remains. 
Most of the fragments (76) and elements (77) are found in one house, House 2 (see 
Table 15). Furthermore, all of these (except one fragment) are found in Room 5 of the 
building. Even though they were not excavated as a burial, these elements appear to have 
been largely articulated and there is no duplication of body parts, suggesting that a single 
individual donkey burial was present in this building. Based on the absence of canines, 
degree of epiphyseal fusion and tooth eruption and wear, it would appear to be the remains 
of a young adult female. 

The discovery of a donkey burial within House 2 is significant for three reasons: First, 
donkeys are found buried beneath the floors of EBA building complexes across the ancient 
Near East in a number of sites (e.g., Clutton-Brock 1986; Way 2010; Greenfield er al. 
2018; Recht 2018; Milevski and Horwitz 2019). Second, at some sites, they were exca- 
vated carefully enough to determine that they were sacrificed just as certain buildings 
were being renewed or rebuilt. Elsewhere, it has been proposed that buildings with donkey 
burials were merchant dwellings (Greenfield et al. 2018, 2020). A similar case may have 
been the case at Titriş, but this requires further testing against other categories of data. 


Discussion 


What do we learn when a household approach to zooarchaeology is applied to the data 
from the two Late EBA neighborhoods at Titris? The two Late EBA neighborhoods are in 
fact different. This was not clearly apparent in earlier analyses of the data in which some 
analytical resolution was lost by lumping all the data from single neighborhoods as the 
basis for comparison (Allentuck and Greenfield 2010; Greenfield and Allentuck 2011). 
However, clear differences between the two neighborhoods emerge when more specific 
data from various the houses (and ultimately rooms) from each neighborhood are 
compared. These smaller analytical units (houses) reveal that the inhabitants of the two 
excavation areas in fact had very different access to wild and domestic animal resources 
and different disposal behaviors. Notably, these distinctions are somewhat at odds with 
evidence, discussed earlier by Irvine, Hald, and Nishimura, for homogeneity in diet, access 
to cereals, and artifactual wealth across Late EBA neighborhoods of the site and, as such, 
add significant nuance to our understanding of the site at that time. 
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Data from Titrig Hóyük belie facile one-to-one correlations between climate changes 
and the dynamics of Near Eastern urban systems in the EBA. By that time, the complexity 
of human activities in the various ecological systems of Upper Mesopotamia is so intense 
and localized that any uniform response to any particular climatic “event” is unlikely. 
As Pournelle argues (above, and Pournelle in Algaze et al. 2001), the emergence of Titriş 
as an urban center does not neatly correlate with a wetter climatic phase and its demise 
may well have had more to do with the anthropogenic changes caused by the unsustain- 
able growth of the city on its immediate hinterland than on difficult-to-pinpoint climatic 
trends towards increasing aridification. 

What can be said about the organizational dynamics of the city in the second half 
of the third millennium? A recent analysis of the dynamics of early urbanism in Upper 
Mesopotamia has emphasized the organic growth of cities in the area over time. In this 
view, cities slowly emerge from the bottom up, so to speak, as autonomous populations 
gradually settle at the periphery of preexisting centers and, in due course, start infilling the 
intervening areas between their satellite settlements and the earlier centers (Ur et al. 2007; 
Ur 2020). This bottom-up perspective of urban process is in line with existing evidence 
for the initial growth of Upper Mesopotamian cities in the Late Chalcolithic period. How- 
ever, it seems less pertinent as a model for the re-emergence of cities in the same more 
than a millennium later, in the EBA, which was a seemingly more punctuated and more 
centrally managed phenomenon (Creekmore 2014; Meyer 2007). 

Titrig Höyük provides a case in point. While our exposures do not allow us much 
insight as to the overall nature of the settlement when it first emerged as a Mid EBA urban 
center, the contemporary extramural lithic workshop described earlier by Hartenberger 
and Rosen suggests that a substantial degree of economic specialization was typical from 
the very inception of the city. 

We are on safer ground when it comes to our understanding of the nature of the city 
in its Late EBA phase, which comprised the bulk of our work at the site. While we are 
mindful that our results may not be representative for the site as a whole because of the 
lack of exposures in the now deeply buried city's citadel, the data from the more accessible 
surrounding lower city, summarized in the preceding sections, are most parsimoniously 
interpreted as showing a massive, relatively swift, and centrally planned program of urban 
reorganization by bureaucratic fiat that thoroughly transformed both the habitation spaces 
within the Late EBA settlement and its external defenses. 

The degree to which the economy of the site was also centralized at this time is more 
ambiguous. Arguing for the managed distribution of primary resources, such as cereals, 
to the Late EBA inhabitants of the city outside its citadel are the lack of evidence for 
individual grain storage in any of the excavated Lower and Outer Town houses and the 
similarities in the types and amounts of processed crops found within those houses. This 
leads Hald (above and 2010) to suggest that plant foods were processed elsewhere in the 
city and subsequently distributed from central storerooms. This is plausible. Central — or 
at least communal — grill-plan granaries have been recognized near city gates at other EBA 
planned cities, such as Abu Salabikh (Vallet 2020: 357, Fig. 29.9). Hald's inference about 
the managed nature of the city's economy in the Late EBA period is buttressed, in turn, by 
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independent studies by Irvine and by Schneider et al. (2020) showing striking similarities 
in the diet of the site's inhabitants at that time irrespective of their place of residency within 
the lower city. A similar degree of homogeneity existed in the distribution of portable 
wealth within contemporary houses in the Lower and Outer Town as noted by Nishimura. 

The distribution of imports within the exposed portions of the Titriş lower city appears 
to have been equally homogeneous, including metal tools made with imported ores and 
stylized marble figurines and depas cups of western Anatolian origin. These imports are 
found — admittedly always in relatively small quantities — in association with houses and 
tombs in both the Outer and Lower Town portions of the settlement. It is true, as Laneri 
(2013) has previously noted, that the number of associated offerings varies in tombs within 
different houses across the site but this need not be interpreted as reflecting systematic 
differences in access to wealth across the Lower and Outer Town; rather, the number of 
grave goods in different tombs is likely more a reflection of the number of times individ- 
ual tombs were reopened, new internments added, and burial ceremonies performed. 

The only aspect of the distribution of wealth across the settlement’s lower city where 
some degree of spatial variability can be observed — however subtle — is in the relative 
proportions of domestic and wild animal taxa available to the inhabitants of different 
neighborhoods of the city. This evidence may well be suggestive of occupational differences 
within separate quarters of the ancient city, as argued by Greenfield, but further fine- 
grained research correlating the paleozoological and artifactual evidence from each excavated 
house is required to test this further in the near future. 

Be that as it may, our analyses thus far strongly highlight the planned and managed 
nature of the ancient EBA city at Titrig Hóyük. This, we suspect, is a feature that the city 
shared with other similarly well planned and densely populated orthogonal grid plan EBA 
cities across southeastern Anatolia and Upper Mesopotamia. 
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APPENDIX: TABLES 


Table 1. Seven categories in the spatial and artifact data as economic variables from Houses 1-5. 


House area | House area | Courtyard area R Tools, ornaments, Sherds Sherds 
with walls | without walls | without walls TIME and clay vessels by count | by weight 
House 1 c. 299 c. 170 c. 54 15 44 4,625 143.41 
House 2 6.2325 c. 168 e, 25 17 45 1,614 67.9 
House 3 c. 168 é 91 c. 24 9 22 2,605 28.5 
House 4 c. 448 & 257 c. 42 25 38 2,928 91.09 
House 5 c. 300 c. 173 c. 24 17 47 5,170 160.52 
196 items 16,942 
Total c.1540m?| c.859m? c. 169 m? 83 rooms | (50 pots, 57 lithic tools, > 491.42 kg 
sherds 
and 89 other small finds) 


Table 2. Gini coefficients for the architectural features and domestic artifact assemblages at Titris. 


Unbiased Bias-corrected and accelerated 
; : Gini Standard error estimator of bootstrap estimator 95% 
Material variables ; ! a N 
coefficient (bootstrap) population Gini confidence interval 
coefficient Tow High 
House area with wall (m?) 0.15 0.05 0.19 0.16 0.30 
House area without wall/ 0.16 0.06 0.20 0.17 0.32 
floor area (m?) 
Courtyard area without wall 018 0.05 023 023 0.25 
(m?) 
Number of room 0.16 0.05 0.20 0.14 0.31 
Domestic tool, ornament, 0:12 0.05 0.15 0.06 0.23 
and clay vessel 
Sherd by count 0.22 0.05 0.27 0.23 0.35 
Sherd by weight (kg) 0.28 0.07 0.35 0.29 0.49 


Table 3. The seven Gini coefficients with bootstrap 95% confidence interval. 
1.0 
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Table 4. Distribution of archaeobotanical remains by house and room in the Lower and Outer Towns. 


Lower Town Outer Town 
Sample number TH 15081 TH 15084 TH 15082 TH 100085 TH 63515 TH 64022 TH 66544|TH 11620 TH11599 TH 171468 TH 17148 TH 17170 TH 100120 TH 6055 TH 6048 TH 14052 TH 14051 
House -room 5-2 5-8 5-9 10-5 14-5  StreetD Street D 1-5 1-5 2--5 2-5 2-5 2-12 3-5 3--5 3--6 3--6 
Context floor floor floor floor floor street fill street fill | courtyard courtyard courtyard courtyard courtyard floor grave grave burial burial 
Sample volume (litres) 94 90 70 170 180 ab 70 150 530 90 90 280 150 100 100 140 70 
Density 0,1. 0,1 0,1 0,4 0,1 0,3 0,0 0,5 0,6 0,7 0,5 0,4 0,6 2,1 2,4 22 25 
Cereal grain 
Triticum monococcum 1 1 1 2 
Triticum dicoccum 1 1 4 1 
Glume wheat indet. 1 2 1 
Free-threshing wheat 
Wheat indet. 1 2 4 
Hordeum sativum 2 1 1 6 2 0 0 4 1 9 5 10 11 44 33 29 13 
cf. Avena sp. 
Cereal indet. 2 3 2 1 6 1 5 1 17 8 35 30 10 20 
Cereal chaff 
Glume bases 
Triticum monococcum 1 
Triticum dicoccum 1 
Triticum monococcum/dicoccum 1 2 
Rachis internodes 


WNEN 
m 


m 
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Triticum aestivum 2 1 
Hordeum distichum 1 
Hordeum distichum/hexastichum 
Terminal spikelets 

Triticum dicoccum 

Culm nodes 6 2 3 1 1 1 7 8 
Tops of culms 
Culm base 1 1 
Reed 1 
Pulses 
Lens culinaris 1 1 2 1 2 3 4 4 2 9 4 9 25 15 
cf. Pisum sativum 
Lathyrus sativus 1 T 2 2 1 3 

cf. Lathyrus sativus T 2 6 4 3 
Vicia ervilia 1 1 1 3 
cf. Vicia ervilia 
Lathyrus/Vicia indet. 1 1 3 2 7 2 
cf. Lathyrus/Vicia indet. 2 8 

Large legume indet. 1 5 2 4 2 4 4 6 7 12 1t 9 
Cicer arietinum 1 
Other crops 
Olea europaea 1 

Pistacia sp. 2 1 3 2 
Ficus carica 1 1 
Crataegus sp. 1 1 1 2 
Vitis vinifera 1 1 2 2 1 3 2 1 6 2 
Vitis vinifera , fruit T 2 

Grape pedicel 3 
Nut shell, to be ID'ed 3 1 2 4 F 1 
Prunus sp. 1 

"Fruit flesh" fragments 
Quercus sp. 1 
Corylus avellana 1 
Wild taxa (seeds) 

Amaranthus sp. 1 
Heliotropium sp. 1 1 
Asteraceae indet. 
Lithospermum sp. 
Gypsophila sp. 1 2. 
Silene sp. 1 
Vaccaria sp. t 1 2 1 1 
Chenopodiaceae indet. i 

Carthamus sp. 
Compositae indet. 
Bolboschoenus sp. 1 

Carex sp. 2 
Cyperaceae indet. 
Aegilops sp., glume bases 2 1 2 2 6 8 1 
Aegilops sp., grain 3 2 2 4 2 1 
Boissiera -type t 

Bromus sp. 
Lolium sp., non-temulentum t i 2 5 6 7 18 11 11 
Large grass indet. 3 1 11 1 4 1 9 8 5 34 43 23 
Small grass indet. 9 1 1 

Nepeta sp. 
Teucrium sp. 
Coronilla sp. 1 1 1 i 1 2 2 
Medicago sp. 
Melilotus/Trifolium sp. 1 5 7 3 3 6 8 8 8 24 8 
Prosopis cf. farcta 1 1 

Astragalus sp. 1 1 1. 

Trigonella astroites 1 

Trigonella indet. 3 16 2 1 2 2 3 2 1 
Trigonella/Astragalus sp. i 

Leguminosae indet. 1 3 1 1 

Onobrychis sp. 1 

Bellevalia/Muscari sp. d 2 6 1 
Liliaceae indet. 1 

Papaver capsule fragment T 

Papavaraceae indet. 2 

Fumaria sp. 1 2 1 1 

Rumex sp. 1 1 1 4 1 
Polygonaceae indet. 1 

Adonis sp. 
Ranunculaceae indet. 1 

Galium sp. 1 2 4 1 3 4 6 8 9 13 23 32 49 15 
cf. Ammi sp. 
Valerianella sp. 
Types A-F 6 128 2 1 2 2 3 8 4 
Sheep/goat dung, volume (ml.) <1 «Lr «iml «iml «1ml 
Charcoal, volume (ml.) 5 2 

Potentially identifiable 16 10 144 4: 1 T 1 

Total plant remains per sample 6 9 5 65 26 9 2 73 318 65 49 104 93 212 243 312 176 
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Sample number 
House - room 

Context 

Sample volume (litres) 
Density 
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Vitis vinifera 

Vitis vinifera , fruit 
Grape pedicel 

Nut shell, to be ID'ed 
Prunus sp. 

"Fruit flesh" fragments 
Quercus sp. 

Corylus avellana 

Wild taxa (seeds) 
Amaranthus sp. 
Heliotropium sp. 
Asteraceae indet. 
Lithospermum sp. 
Gypsophila sp. 

Silene sp. 

Vaccaria sp. 
Chenopodiaceae indet. 
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Carex sp. 

Cyperaceae indet. 
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Galium sp. 

cf. Ammi sp. 
Valerianella sp. 

Types A-F 

Sheep/goat dung, volume (ml.) 
Charcoal, volume (ml.) 
Potentially identifiable 
Total plant remains per sample 
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Table 5. Frequency of domestic and wild taxa identified from the Lower and Outer Towns 
excavation area (NISP), not including those that cannot be identified to either domestic or wild. 


Sum of NISP 96 
Taxa Lower town Outer town Lower town Outer town 
Domestic 554 3970 92.9596 84.3896 
Bos taurus 142 1135 23.8396 24.1296 
Canis familiaris 8 114 1.3496 2.4296 
Capra hircus 23 288 3.8696 6.1296 
Ovis aries 65 394 10.9196 8.3796 
Ovis/Capra 309 1951 51.8596 41.4796 
Equus asinus 5 79 0.8496 1.6896 
Sus scrofa dom. 2 9 0.3496 0.1996 
Wild 42 735 7.0596 15.62 
Arthropoda (Decapoda) 4 0.0096 0.0996 
Aves 4 35 0.6796 0.74% 
Accipitridae 2 0.00% 0.04% 
Aves sp. 4 33 0.67% 0.70% 
Mammalia 30 587 5.03% 12.48% 
Bos primigenius 2 4 0.34% 0.09% 
Canidae - medium 3 0.00% 0.06% 
Canis lupus 1 0.00% 0.02% 
Capra aegagrus 1 0.00% 0.02% 
Capreolus capreolus 1 20 0.17% 0.43% 
Capreolus/Gazelle 1 0.00% 0.02% 
Carnivora (small & very small) 9 0.00% 0.19% 
Cervidae 1 9 0.17% 0.19% 
Cervus elaphus 4 18 0.67% 0.38% 
Cervus elaphus/Dama dama 3 0.51% 0.00% 
Felidae sp. 2 0.0096 0.04% 
Felis silvestris 1 5 0.17% 0.11% 
Panthera leo 1 0.00% 0.02% 
Lepus sp. 7 47 1.17% 1.00% 
Mammalia - small 7 168 1.17% 3.57% 
Meles meles 1 0.00% 0.02% 
Mustelidae 1 0.00% 0.02% 
Rodentia sp. 1 281 0.17% 5.97% 
Meriones sp. 1 0.17% 0.00% 
Microtus sp. 3 0.0096 0.0696 
Ursus arctos 1 0.0096 0.0296 
Vulpes vulpes 2 10 0.3496 0.2196 
Mollusca 4 69 0.6796 1.4796 
Bivalvia 3 9 0.5196 0.1996 
Gastropoda 1 53 0.1796 1.1396 
Mollusca sp. 6 0.0096 0.1396 
Naticidae 1 0.00% 0.02% 
Reptilia 20 0.00% 0.43% 
Reptilia sp. 19 0.00% 0.40% 
Testudines 1 0.00% 0.02% 
Pisces 4 20 0.67% 0.43% 
Osteichthyes 3 20 0.50% 0.43% 
Lamniformes (chondrichtyes) 1 0.17% 0.00% 
Grand Total 596 4705 100.00% 100.00% 
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Table 6. Frequency distribution of domestic taxa in the Lower and Outer Town 


from Late EBA deposits (NISP). 
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Lower town Outer town 
Taxon NISP 96 NISP 96 
Bos taurus 149 25.7896 1124 28.4996 
Canis familiaris 8 1.3896 114 2.8996 
Capra hircus 28 4.84% 282 7.15% 
Equus asinus 5 0.87% 87 2.21% 
Ovis aries 66 11.4296 392 9.94% 
Ovis/Capra 320 55.36% 1937 49.10% 
Sus scrofa dom. 2 0.35% 9 0.23% 
Total 100.00% 100.00% 
Table 7. Frequency of wild taxa by phylum (NISP). 
From the Late EBA deposits in Lower and Outer Towns. 
Lower Town Outer Town 

Phyla NISP % NISP % Total NISP 
Arthropoda 0.00% 4 0.54% 4 
Aves 4 9.52% 35 4.76% 39 
Mammalia 30 71.43% 587 79.86% 617 
Mollusca 4 9.52% 69 9.39% 73 
Reptilia 0.00% 20 2.72% 20 
Pisces 4 9.52% 20 2.7296 24 
Grand Total 42 100.0096 735 100.0096 777 


Table 8. Frequency distribution of faunal remains by building 
and open spaces from late EBA deposits in the Lower Town. 


Building NISP 96 

5 118 8.4396 
9 68 4.86% 
12 24 1.71% 
13 63 4.50% 
14 156 11.14% 
15 15 1.07% 
Street 956 68.29% 
Undefined Open Space 0 0.00% 
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Table 9. Frequency distribution of faunal remains by building 
and open spaces from late EBA deposits in the Outer Town. 


Building NISP 96 

1 1394 17.47% 
2 1505 18.86% 
3 390 4.89% 
4 895 11.22% 
6 1908 23.91% 
7 9 0.11% 
8 213 2.67% 
Midblock 1097 13.75% 
Street 518 6.49% 
Street/8 5 0.06% 
Undefined Open Space 45 0.56% 


Table 10. Frequency distribution of faunal remains in Lower Town (NISP) 
by building and fauna rank size. 


Building NISP 96 Rank fauna Rank floor area 
5 118 8.4396 2 lt 
9 68 4.86% 3 3 
12 24 1.71% 5 4 
13 63 4.50% 4 5 
14 156 11.14% 1 2 
15 15 1.0796 6 6 


Table 11. Frequency distribution of faunal remains in Outer Town (NISP) 
by building and fauna rank size. 


Building £ NISP Rank order 
Sum 96 Fauna Building size 

1 1394 22.08% 3 3 
2 1505 23.84% 2 R 
2 390 6.18% 5 4 
4 895 14.17% 4 i 
6 1908 30.22% 1 7 
id 9 0.14% 7 6 
B 213 3.3796 6 z 


Table 12. Frequency distribution of cattle remains in Lower and Outer Town (NISP) 
by secure building and space type (unassigned/unknown spaces are removed). 


Neighbourhood and building/space NISP 96 
Lower town 102 100.0096 
5 6 5.8896 
12 5 4.9096 
13 7i 6.8696 
Street 84 82.35% 
Outer Town 447 100.00% 
1 28 6.26% 
2 170 38.03% 
3 17 3.8096 
4 79 17.6796 
6 26 5.8296 
7 1 0.22% 
8 18 4.03% 
Midblock 59 13.20% 
Street 46 10.29% 
Undefined Open Space 3 0.67% 
Grand Total 549 


Table 13. Frequency distribution of caprine remains in Lower and Outer Town (NISP) 
by secure building and space type (unassigned spaces are removed). 


NISP % all deposits % secure contexts Rank NISP Rank building size 
Building/spaces 
Lower town 304 23.60% 100.00% 
5 17 1.3296 5.5996 2 1 
9 9 0.70% 2.96% 4 3 
12 5 0.39% 1.64% 5 4 
13 13 1.01% 4.2896 3 5 
14 35 2.5696 10.8696 1 2 
15 1 0.08% 0.33% 6 6 
Street 226 17.55% 74.34% 
Outer Town 984 76.40% 100.00% 
1 103 8.0096 10.4796 4 3 
2 128 9.94% 13.01% 3 2 
3 33 2.56% 3.3596 6 4 
n 206 15.99% 20.93% 1 1 
6 219 17.0096 22.2696 2 7 
7 3 0.23% 0.30% 7 6 
8 48 3.73% 4.8896 5 5 
? 1 0.08% 0.10% 
Midblock 138 10.71% 14.02% 
NA 1 0.08% 0.10% 
Street 94 7.30% 9.55% 
Street/8 2 0.1696 0.2096 
Undefined Open Space 8 0.62% 0.81% 
Grand Total 1288 100.00% 
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Table 14. Frequency distribution of wild taxa remains in Lower and Outer Town deposits (NISP) 


by building and space type. Note: secure is when unassigned (unknown) spaces are removed 
from the calculations. 

Taxa, Neighbourhood, and building NISP 96 Rank NISP | Rank building size 96 secure 
Lower Town 42 5.41% 
5 5 0.64% 1 1 15.63% 
9 4 0.51% 2.5 3 12.5096 
12 1 0.13% 4 3.13% 
13 3 0.39% 5 9.38% 
14 4 0.51% 25 2 12.5096 
15 0 0.0096 6 0.0096 
Street 15 1.93% 46.88% 
Unknown 10 1.29% 
Outer Town 735 94.59% 
1 39 5.0296 2 3 9.24% 
2 21 2.70% 4 2 4.9896 
3 17 2.1996 5 4 4.03% 
4 35 4.5096 3 1 8.29% 
6 277 35.6596 1 7 65.64% 
7 0 0% 0 6 0.00% 
8 Z 0.90% 6 5 1.66% 
Midblock 8 1.03% 1.90% 
Street 14 1.80% 3.32% 
Street/8 1 0.13% 0.24% 
Undefined Open Space 3 0.3996 0.7196 
Unknown 313 40.2896 
Grand Total 777 100.0096 


Table 15. Frequency distribution of donkey specimens (Equus asinus) 
by neighborhood and building from Late EBA deposits. 


Neighbourhood and building NISP NISP 96 # pre-excavation | # Elements | Element 96 without 
fragments (TNF) unknowns 

Grand total 84 100.0096 162 196 100.096 
Lower town 2 5.9596 5 5 1.696 
5 1 1.19% 1 1 0.8% 
Street 1 1.19% 1 1 0.8% 
Unknown 3 3.57% 3 3 

Outer Town 79 94.05% 157 191 98.4% 
1 1 1.19% 1 1 08.0% 
2 10 11.90% 76 77 61.6% 
3 1 1.19% 1 1 0.8% 
4 1 1.19% 1 1 0.8% 
6 1 1.19% 1 1 0.8% 
7 1 1.19% 1 1 0.8% 
Midblock 1 1.19% | 34 27.2% 
Street 8 9.52% 7 7 5.696 
Unknown 55 65.48% 68 68 

Grand Total 84 100.00% 162 196 


THE EARLY BRONZE AGE AT KINET HÖYÜK 
IN EASTERN CILICIA 
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Abstract 


Excavations at Kinet Höyük, on the Mediterranean coast at the east end of 
the Gulf of Iskenderun, revealed an Early Bronze Age sequence dating from 
c. 2800 to 2000 BC with levels assigned to eleven periods (Periods 29-19). 
A major change in most aspects of the material culture occurred at the end of 
Period 25, at c. 2600 BC. In Periods 29-25 pottery and other finds suggest 
connections primarily to the northeast (the Islahiye area), and in Periods 24-19 
to inland Syria, via the Amuq Plain, reflecting increased use of the route over 
the Belen Pass. Located beside a natural harbour and on the north-south road 
up the coast, Kinet appears to have been a trading town. Imports from the west 
reached Kinet, but throughout the whole sequence Kinet was primarily oriented 
eastward rather than towards western Cilicia, as exemplified by the site of 
Tarsus. In the Early Bronze Age Cilicia was not culturally homogeneous. 


'THE SITE 


Kinet Hóyük was excavated from 1992 to 2008 under the direction of Marie-Henriette 
Gates, on behalf of Bilkent University (Gates 2010). The mound covers some 3.3 hectares 
and stands 26 m high. Occupied from the later Neolithic into the Medieval period, it is 
located at the east end of the Bay of Iskenderun (Fig. 1) and, although it is 500 m from 
the modern shoreline, geomorphological surveys have established that it originally sat on 
a natural promontory with the estuary of a seasonal stream to the south and a small inlet 
to the north (Ozaner 1995; Gates 1999a: 259-260). Terraces extended out to the east, 
south and west of the mound, although that to the south and much of the one to the west 
have been removed by modern industrial and farming activities. At various periods there 
was a lower town to the north and/or west (Fig. 2). 

Its position at the south end of the Erzin Plain, in the narrow strip between the gulf 
and the Amanus Mountains some 10 km to the east, also places Kinet on the land route 
that runs north-south along the coastal plain. Access to the north and thence to the west 
across the Cilician Plain was relatively easy. To the east the route through the Osmaniye 
area and the Bahçe (or Arslanlı Bel) Pass led directly to the Islahiye Plain and then eastward 
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Fig. 1. Map of the northeast corner of the Mediterranean, 
showing Kinet Höyük on the Gulf of İskenderun. 


AREA M 
excavation 
areas 


Fig. 2. Contour plan of Kinet Höyük, with EB excavation areas (EA 1, EA 2 and EA 3) 
in Area M on the lower West Slope. 
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across northern Syria. South of the Bahçe Pass five lesser tracks cross the Amanus, with 
that from Dörtyol to Hassa most accessible and, moreover, closest to Kinet. Finally, near 
the south end of the coastal plain, the second main route through the Amanus led through 
the Belen Pass to the Amuq Plain (Alkım 1969). 

At Kinet Hóyük Early Bronze (EB) levels were reached on the lower West Slope in Area M 
(Gates 2005, 2007, 2008, 2009), as well as in two soundings north of the mound in 
Areas V and Z (Gates 2003: 289-290; Gates 2004: 409-410); EB sherds were often found 
in later deposits. The EB town thus extended over the whole area of the mound and 
around the harbour to the north. 

On the West Slope eleven EB periods (Periods 19-29) were identified, over a depth of 
almost seven metres from 12.50 to 5.64 metres above sea level, and dating from latest 
EB III into EB II, or from c. 2800 to c. 2050 BC (Cilician Chronology Group 2017: 
176-181). Excavation took place in six operations, which eventually formed three areas 
separated by balks: Excavation Area 1 (EA 1), in the centre of the slope (2 Operations C 
1993, M and M2); Excavation Area 2 (EA 2), to the west of FA 1 (= Operations C 1994 
and M West Extension!); and Excavation Area 3 (EA 3), to the south of EA 1 (= Opera- 
tion M3). The total area exposed varied from roughly 75 m? in Period 19 to its maximum 
extent of about 150 m? in Period 27. 


PERIODS 29-25: EB II 


In Periods 29-25 the West Slope was covered by a closely built-up residential area. The 
houses had solid mud brick walls but few built internal features apart from wall niches, 
benches and hearths. The construction in these periods seems to belong to a Cilician 
tradition, with general parallels at Tarsus, although specifics of layout are different (Goldman 
1956: 12-32). Both walls and floors were covered by layers of bright yellow mud plaster. 
In Periods 29, 27 and 26 the mound was protected by a fortification wall, and at least 
one violent attack on the town can be hypothesized from burning on the outside of the 
Period 27 wall. In Periods 28 and 25, however, houses extended out over the fortification 
wall of the previous period, presumably when the inhabitants felt unthreatened. A similar 
cycle of peace and conflict was found at Tarsus (Goldman 1956: 20-25) and is probably 
indicative of local conflicts, as the material culture continued (at both sites) without 
apparent change. 

The layout of the buildings varied from period to period, but in all the houses were 
stepped down the slope to north and west. Each period represents a fair length of time 
as there were a number of phases (rebuildings) within each. These phases were preserved 
to varying degrees: some walls stood to over 0.80 m; other phases are represented by only 
a few scraps. The best preserved over all three excavation areas is Phase 4 of Period 27 
(Fig. 3). In the north (EA 1) an open area or courtyard (27-05) leads into two rooms (27-03 
and 27-04), while another room (27-02) containing two benches and a niche in the west 


! These operations were separated from the main parts of C and M by a baulk covering a municipal water 
pipe that cut across the western edge of the mound. 
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Fig. 3. Plan of Period 27 Phase 4 in EA 1 (top right), EA 2 (top left) and EA 3 (bottom). 
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Fig. 4. Plastered niche in west wall of Room 20-02. 
Bricks in the floor (foreground) are the top of a Period 28 wall. 


wall must have been entered from the north (Fig. 4). These houses had originally been 
separated from the fortification wall in EA 2 by an open area (27-01), but in this phase 
the area was partly blocked by a tower (27-06) added against the inside of the fortification 
wall, and the original door in the west wall of Room 27-03 was replaced with one in the 
east wall. To the south, in EA 3, parts of four more rooms were excavated, with a bench 
in 27-07, a bench and a niche in 27-08, and a stone-lined post base against one wall in 
27-09. 

Rooms of Periods 29-25, and indeed of all EB periods, were cleared of items before 
abandonment. Few objects were found im situ, most coming from fills used for levelling 
before rebuilding, and most of the pottery assemblage consisted of small sherds. The 
majority of the pottery being used in Periods 29-25 belonged to one of four fabrics:? 


e Gritty Red Fabric (45% of sherds in Period 29, decreasing to 16% in Period 25) is 
usually dark red and heavily grit tempered, and sometimes with a red slip. It was used 
for a full range of shapes (bowls, pitchers and jars, including large storage jars), and 
rolled rims were characteristic. Ring bases were common and ribbed pedestals were also 
found, probably from incurved bowls (Fig. 5: a-k and Fig. 9: a). 

* Red Burnished Chaff-tempered Fabric (596 in Period 29, decreasing to 196 in Period 25) 
is heavily chaff-tempered with a highly burnished bright red slip. It was used exclusively 
for bowls, almost all in one shape (Fig. 6: p). 


? [n Period 29 almost a quarter of the pottery consisted of Late Chalcolithic chaff-tempered sherds, most 
from the filling inside a buttress of the fortification wall. Neolithic and Chalcolithic sherds continued to form 
1396 of the assemblage in Period 28 and then dropped to about 396 in Periods 27-25. Percentages here are 
rounded to a whole number. 
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Fig. 5. Periods 29-25 pottery and metal: Gritty Red Fabric (a-k), Red-Black Burnished Fabric (m), 
and sherds with “cross-stitch incision" (n). The turban-headed pin (l) is shown at two and a half 
times the scale. 


* Standard Fabric (896 in Period 29, increasing to 3096 in Period 25) is a dense fabric, 
light brown to pink or reddish yellow (orange) in colour, with usually fine grit temper. 
Some 10-15% of examples had been given a surface slip, cream or red and usually 
burnished. Cups could be carinated, straight-sided or slightly sinuous, and all had ring- 
and-groove bases; bowls could have ring or flat bases, or occasionally a low, plain 
pedestal, and they often had one of more grooves around the outside below the rim. 
Jars could have neck and rolled rim, or more often were wide-mouthed with out-curved 


neck (Fig. 6: a-o). 
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Fig. 6. Periods 29-25 pottery: Standard Fabric vessels (a-o) 
and a Red Burnished Chaff-tempered Fabric bowl (p). 


e Gritty Cooking Pot Fabric (16% in Period 29, increasing to 50% in Period 25) was 
used for large, flat-based jars, similar in shape to the Standard Fabric jars with out- 
curved neck. Many sherds had remnants of a plaster coating on the exterior. 


Gritty Red and Red Burnished Chaff-tempered fabrics were gradually replaced by 
Standard Fabric during the course of these periods. How much of the Gritty Red pottery 
was made locally and how much was imported is still under investigation, the fabric being 
indistinguishable by eye from obviously imported pieces such as the “cross stitch" ones 
(see below). All vessels were coil-made, although some vessels in Standard Fabric were 
finished on the wheel. 
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Gritty Red Fabric was part of the continuum of gritty red/orange fabrics found across 
Islahiye and Cilicia in the earlier part of the Early Bronze Age. The closest parallels for the 
Kinet material are with Ware 5 from Gedikli Karahóyük in the Islahiye Plain (Duru 2010: 
136-137, 142-143). Standard Fabric, too, has equivalents over a wide area, with close 
parallels for many shapes in Ware 3 of Gedikli Karahóyük and the Simple wares of the 
Amuq (e.g. Duru 2010: 136, 142; Braidwood and Braidwood 1960: 264-265). Overall, 
the best parallels for these fabrics are from Gedikli Karahóyük, while the cups with ring- 
and-groove bases and sinuous sides are Kinet variants of the cyma-recta cups of northwest 
Syria (Jamieson 2014). 

Also found in these periods were a few sherds of Red-Black Burnished Fabric (known 
by a variety of names, including Red-Black Burnished Ware, Karaz, Khirbet Kerak, Early 
Transcaucasian), extending its distribution west of the Amanus. Shapes include large jars 
with grooved necks and a small, wide-mouthed carinated jar with knob (Fig. 5: m), similar 
to shapes found at Amuq H (Braidwood and Braidwood 1960: Figs. 281: 27 and 283: 11 for 
the jars). Among obvious imports is a sherd from a carinated jar with “cross-stitch” incised 
decoration. Although only one cross-stitch sherd was found in Period 25, with forty-three 
in later periods, it is likely that the importation of these jars began in late EB II and con- 
tinued in EB III. Often these sherds are from carinated jars or jars with a high shoulder, 
shapes not otherwise found at Kinet (see Fig. 5: n for an example found in Period 24). 
This distinctive incised decoration originates in the Islahiye region, where numerous examples 
have been found at Zincirli (Andrae and von Luschan 1943: Pls. 15: d-ad and 16: b-d) 
and Gedikli Karahóyük (Duru 2006: 137-157, Pls. 56: 6, 84; Duru 2010: 147, Pls. 51, 
52, 54, 121-123, 125-127). There was also a turban-headed bronze pin from Period 27 
(Fig. 5: 1). It may have originally come from eastern Anatolia, as it has a parallel in EB III 
Arslantepe (Palmieri 1973: Fig. 47: 2), while a toggle pin from Pulur-Sakyol level VII has 
a similar head (Koşay 1976: 225, Pl. 110: no. 1057). Pieces of Canaanean blades were 
found in Period 27-25 and would continue to be found in the later periods. They would 
have reached Kinet from one of the manufacturing centres in inland Syria (Hartenberger, 
Rosen and Matney 2000). 


PERIODS 24-22: EARLY AND MIDDLE EB III 


The main break in the sequence occurred at the beginning of Period 24, which saw 
a marked change in the pottery assemblage and building techniques, as well as a change 
in use for the West Slope. The houses of Period 25 had been abandoned and the area was 
used as a trash dump and for outdoor activities. There was nothing to suggest the transi- 
tion from Period 25 had been violent, as the buildings had not been burnt and had been 
systematically cleared out. 

Later in Period 24 a storage/administrative complex was built on the West Slope. It may 
have been the only storage area in the town, but it is likely there was also one on the east 
side of the mound, near the road, as there was in the Middle Bronze Age. The whole 
complex was in use for several hundred years, for it was rebuilt repeatedly during Periods 23 
and 22 on much the same plan. The final version, in Period 22, is best preserved (Fig. 7). 
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Fig. 7. Plan of Period 22 in EA 1 (top) and EA 3. 
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In the north, in EA 1, a large open area (22-01) was used for outdoor activities: there 
was a firing area in the south, a stone-lined pit nearby and, further north, a hard surface 
surrounding a sherd-lined posthole. To the west this area led into two courtyards (22-02 
and 22-03), while north of 22-03 an alley led down to the west, towards the harbour. 
Beyond the alley was another courtyard or room, but only the southern wall was preserved, 
the area behind having been cut away by Middle Bronze terracing. 

To the south, in EA 3, parts of four rooms and a corridor (22-07) were devoted to storage. 
In 22-04 a poorly preserved, curved and plastered projection may have belonged to a storage 
bin, and both 22-05 and 22-06 contained large storage jars sunk into the floor and covered 
with disk lids of stone or clay (Fig. 8). These jars varied in size and type, one having 
survived from EB II (Fig. 9: a), but newer ones were up to 1.76 m high (Fig. 9: b, c). 
Sherds from other large jars were found in trash pits dug after the building was demolished. 
In Room 22-08 was a plastered, brick-built circular bin connected to a bench along the 
east wall (Fig. 10). This storage building and its adjacent courtyards would have been well 
placed for easy access to the harbour. 

The complex was built with stone foundations or socles supporting the mud brick 
walls. In the earliest incarnation, in Period 24, the stone courses were laid in neatly dug 
foundation trenches, but thereafter the stones were used for socles at ground level. Both 
construction techniques were new to the West Slope, although courses of stone had 
sometimes been included in the mud brick fortification walls of Periods 29 and 27. Stone 
socles appear at the end of EB II at Tarsus (Goldman 1956: 32) and they were also used 
in the Islahiye area in the third millennium (Duru 2006: 115-118; Duru 2013: 70-72), 
although in Phases I and J in the Amuq mud brick walls were built directly on the ground 
(Braidwood and Braidwood 1960: 345-350, 397-398, 429-430). 

Fallen walls and displaced, obviously shaken, foundations show Kinet was affected by 
a succession of earthquakes in Period 23 and perhaps in later Period 24, accounting for 
the frequent rebuilding. The brief use of foundation trenches may even have been an 
attempt to provide more resilient walls. Tarsus also endured a series of earthquakes during 
EB III (Goldman 1956: 36, 37, 348): this was obviously a period of considerable seismic 
activity in the region. 

A marked change in the pottery also occurred in Period 24, with new shapes and features 
present in the trash deposits from the beginning of that period. In these periods most of 
the pottery was in Standard Fabric (40%, in Period 24, increasing to 64% in Period 22), 
with most of the rest in Gritty Cooking Pot Fabric (44-20%). Gritty Red Fabric (10-796) 
appears to no longer be made in the vicinity, with most sherds found in these periods 
obvious residuals or imports, and Chaff-tempered Red Burnished Fabric (0.59-0.21%) also 
appears only as residuals. 

About 15% of Standard Fabric of these periods had a slip, and on 3-4% of these the 
slip was applied in a rough and ready, “smeared” fashion. The main popularity of this 
finish has been shown to be centred on the Amug, where it began in Phase I, though its 
distribution extended to east and south (Smeared Wash Ware: Rova 2014: Fig. 1b). Kinet 
forms an extension of this technique to the northwest. Slips, whether solid or smeared, 
were used on shapes that were also found without a slip. 
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Fig. 8. Rooms 22-05 and 22-06 from the east, with the storage jars partly excavated. 


c 


Fig. 9. Storage jars found sunk into the floor in Rooms 22-05 (a, c) and 22-06 (b); a, with rings from 
burnt oil on the interior, was a common type in Periods 29-25 and had probably been reused many times. 


Fig. 10. Plastered bin 58 in Room 22-08, from the south, 
with later pits cutting away the eastern side. 
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The most popular cup shapes were conical cups (209 of 278 diagnostic cup sherds from 
Periods 24-22 were of this shape, see Fig. 11: a-h); most were plain but some bore corru- 
gations. Also popular were plain curved cups that could be shallow and flat bottomed 
(Fig. 11: i, j, 1), or deeper and verging on goblets (Fig. 11: k). None of these latter had its 
base preserved but two horizontal handles at the rim were common. Deep corrugated cups 
usually had one vertical handle (Fig. 11: m). Bowls were carinated or wide and curved, 
both of which could have loop handles or small lugs at the rim (Fig. 11: n-t). 

Pitchers with flat, trefoil or pinched mouths continue in the repertoire (Fig. 12: a, b), 
but beaked pitchers now appear for the first time at Kinet (Fig. 12: c, d). Most jars had low, 
wide necks, although curved necks with strongly everted rims also appeared (Fig. 12: e-k). 
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Fig. 11. Periods 24-19 pottery: Standard Fabric cups, bowls, plates and platters. 
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Some of the latter had grooving around the neck (Fig. 12: g). Eight small jars bore incised 
designs, usually multiple zigzags around the shoulder and sometimes a horizontal ladder 
around the base of the neck (e.g. Fig. 12: f, i). Apart from the flat lids used on large storage 
jars, lids were rare at Kinet, and each was different (Fig. 12: l-o). 

Although the assemblage overall has a strong local character, some of the new shapes 
that appeared in these periods have parallels at inland Syrian sites. Among them are 
the jar with grooved neck (e.g. at Tilbeshar IIIC, Kepinski 2005: Fig. 4: 30; and for 
Euphrates Banded Ware, Falb, Porter and Pruf$ 2014: 194; it was not found in the 
Amuq until Phase J, Welton, Batiuk and Harrison 2011: Fig. 5: 5). The deep corru- 
gated cups can be seen as part of the range of corrugated goblets found across inland 
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Fig. 12. Periods 24-19 pottery: Standard Fabric pitchers, jars and lids. 
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western Syria (Welton and Cooper 2014: 328, Pl. 1: 1-18; Braidwood and Braidwood 
1960: 412, Fig. 313: 8-12), although the practice of adding handles seems to have been a 
Cilician feature (Mellink 1989: 327). However, the popularity of conical cups is paralleled 
at sites on the north Levantine coast rather than at inland sites (Welton and Cooper 2014: 
333-334). On the other hand, there are the large platters and wheelmade plates (Fig. 11: 
u, v) and sherds from two-handled tankards, all of which first appeared at Kinet in Period 24 
and continued to be used into Period 19 (e.g. Fig. 17: c, e). The plates, in particular, were 
present in quantity, but how many of these shapes, if any, were locally made and how many 
imported is still to be determined. In either case they show some contact with western 
Cilicia (Goldman 1956: Figs. 265: 412, 413, 417, 418 and 355: 412, 419, 420). Other 
signs of western connection are the pitchers with beak spouts (Goldman 1956: 92) and the 
lids (Goldman 1956: no. 644, Fig. 279; no. 643, Figs. 279, 366). 

Although almost all movables had been cleared from the building at the end of each 
phase, the mud brick debris filling the rooms and courts included more items than usual, 
presumably ones overlooked when the earthquakes struck. Twenty of the thirty-three metal 
objects found in EB levels were from Period 23, including fourteen of tin-bronze found 
together among the collapsed walls of Room 23-11. This group, which would have been 
a small part of the goods stored in the building, consisted of ten toggle-pins, tied together 
in two bundles, a dagger with rivets in place, and three flat axes (see Fig. 13: m-q for four 
of the pins and the dagger). All were unused and of varying metal composition, and 
whether they reached Kinet together or separately they are a good example of the wide- 
spread trade in metal objects at the time (Sahoglu 2005; Efe 2007). Another such example 
is surely the scraper/spatula found in a pit in early Period 24 (Fig. 13: I). This unusual 
item has parallels in Cyprus, although the examples there are later and smaller (Webb 2018: 
187-188). Whatever the origin of these pieces, they are an indication of coastal trade. 

Other imports also reached Kinet from many directions. From different phases in 
Periods 24 and 23 came a sherd (Fig. 13: j) and a jar stopper (Fig. 13: k), both bearing 
seal impressions with simple herringbone designs. Similar impressions and seals were found 
at Tarsus, including a faience seal in the earliest EB III layer (Goldman 1956: 238, 
Fig. 393: 20). Other imported pieces include a small painted askos (Fig. 13: e) that could 
have reached Kinet from the Amuq (cf. Braidwood and Braidwood 1960: Figs. 317, 344); 
a single sherd from a red gritty jar with sharply everted neck of Islahiye type and also 
imported to the Amuq (Fig. 13: d, see Duru 2010: Pls. 30: 2, 53: 2-3 and Braidwood 
and Braidwood 1960: Fig. 310: 8); a brown burnished jar with a row of incised chevrons 
and a pitcher with tall neck and double handle of similar fabric (Fig. 13: f, g); and sherds 
from grey spiral-burnished Syrian bottles (Fig. 13: h, see Sconzo 2014). Because of their 
size, the large storage jars in a red, gritty fabric (Fig. 9: b-c) were probably made at Kinet 
or nearby, but perhaps by itinerant potters. 


PERIODS 21-19: LATE EB III 


Period 21 was very poorly preserved but during that time the storage complex 
was replaced by residential buildings, erected without any standard orientation and with 
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irregular open areas between them. During this period a new construction technique also 
appeared, with walls built of stone to over a metre high; by Period 20 this method was 
used for all walls. Although badly affected by later landslips and Middle Bronze pits, in 
Period 20 there were parts of two large rectangular rooms in EA 1, one (20-02) with a 
plaster floor and a slab-built hearth in one corner. In the south was a building of smaller 
scale with one main room (20-04) and at least two storage cells on one side (Figs. 13, 14). 
Both the construction technique and the use of storage cells are paralleled at Tell Arqa and 
Tell Fadous-Kfarabida on the coast to the south (Thalmann 2006, 2010; Genz et al. 
2009), but also apparently at Tilmen Höyük III£-c (Duru 2013: 72, Pls. 10, 11). 


Fig. 13. Some imports from Periods 24-19. 
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Fig. 15. Room 20-04 from the west, with storage cells behind; Period 21 wall in foreground. 
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In Periods 21-19 Standard Fabric continues to be the main fabric, forming almost 7096 
of the pottery assemblage, with Cooking Pot fabrics up to 1996. Slips continue to be used 
on 16% of Standard Fabric sherds, usually red and not burnished, and in 2-396 of cases 
the slip is smeared. Characteristic of these periods in Standard Fabric are goblets (Fig. 16: a), 
mugs with handle (Fig. 16: b), a variety of new bowls with thickened or everted rims 
(Fig. 16: c-f), pitchers with pinched mouth and thickened rim (Fig. 16: g-i), and jars 
with wide low necks (Fig. 16: j-k). A jar with vertical, multi-grooved rim (Fig. 16: 1) also 
appears in the repertoire. Two vessels, a jar (Fig. 16: j) and a pitcher (Fig. 17: h), both 
from Period 19 deposits, have a clay disk applied to the shoulder. The one on the pitcher 
was plain, but that on the jar, although only half preserved, had an incised design. 
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Fig. 16. Periods 21-19 pottery: Standard Fabric (q-l) and Gritty Green Fabric (m-p). 
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Unlike the construction techniques, the pottery of Periods 21 and 20 shows close 
connections to that of the Amuq (Phase J) and other inland sites, and in particular does 
not include the Combed Ware jars found at the southern coastal sites (Thalmann and 
Sowada 2014). Specific parallels are for the goblets (Braidwood and Braidwood 1960: 
Fig. 338: 6; Welton, Batiuk and Harrison 2011: Fig. 4: 4), the bowls (Braidwood and 
Braidwood 1960: Figs. 336: 10, 12, 14 and 337: 4, 5; Welton, Batiuk and Harrison 2011: 
Fig. 4: 15-16, Fig. 6: 1), the pitchers (Braidwood and Braidwood 1960: Figs. 339: 4-17, 
361: 8-10) and the wide mouthed jars (Braidwood and Braidwood 1960: Fig. 346: 26-27; 
Welton, Batiuk and Harrison 2011: Fig. 6: 16, 18). Parallels for the jar with vertical, 
grooved rim are found at sites including Tilbeshar IIID and Carchemish EB IVB (Kepinski 
2005: Fig. 5: 20; Sconzo 2007: Fig. 17.11: 22, 23, 60). 


Fig. 17. Vessels from the landslip at the end of Period 19, including imported vessels. 
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Imports include vessels in a very gritty green or cream fabric, mostly pitchers with 
rolled rim but also some goblets of various types (Fig. 16: m-p). A few sherds of this 
fabric were found in Periods 23 and 22, but most examples were from these periods. Two 
sherds from goblets with painted bands (Fig. 13: b) and incised wavy lines (Fig. 13: c) 
have parallels at sites in inland Syria, including Amuq J (Welton and Cooper 2014: 330, 
Pls. 1-2; Braidwood and Braidwood 1960: Figs. 342: 4-6; 344: 6, 9-11, 13-16), while 
a storage jar with grooved rim, reserved slip bands and incised wavy lines was found in 
Period 20 (Fig. 13: i). These jars came from Ebla and are dated to EB IVA2 (= Kinet 
middle EB II) but, as other instances have shown, large jars could be reused for many 
years (Mazzoni 1985: 2, Fig. 4; Mazzoni 2002: 77, Pl. XI: 101-103; D'Andrea and Vacca 
2016: Fig. 6.5). A group of six Canaanite blades, two complete, found against a wall in 
Room 20-02 show these were imported to Kinet in batches from the manufacturing 
centres and pieces broken off when needed (Hartenberger, Rosen and Matney 2000). 
A bell-shaped cup (Fig. 13: a) shows goods from Tarsus continued to find their way to 
Kinet (Ozyar 2017). In fact, despite the change in use of the West Slope, these periods 
were basically a continuation of Periods 24-22. 

In Period 19 the West Slope was abandoned, probably as the town contracted to the 
centre of the mound. The period is known only from finds that came down the slope when 
landslips occurred at some time before the beginning of the Middle Bronze Age (Fig. 17). 
Among them were obviously imported vessels such as a grey burnished bottle of Syrian 
type (Fig. 17: d; see Sconzo 2014) and a painted bottle with parallels in the Amuq (Fig. 17: 
f; see Braidwood and Braidwood 1960: Fig. 318: 3; Welton, Batiuk and Harrison 2011: 
Fig. 9: 14-16). A pitcher in a gritty red fabric (Fig. 17: j) is paralleled at Arga (Thalmann 
2010: Fig. 11). Jars with shoulder handles were rare at Kinet, but one was found in these 
deposits (Fig. 17: k) and has parallels at Tarsus (Goldman 1956: Fig. 277: 597, 605). 
Despite the reduction in size, the town continued to be heavily involved in trade. Most of 
these finds were, however, heavily burnt, and the EB town seems to have ended with 
destruction, whether by natural or human agency. 


TRADING BY SEA AND LAND 


Coastal shipping was an important part of the trade networks at this time (e.g. Mellink 
1989: 328, Mellink 1993: 504; Webb er al. 2006; Massa and Palmisano 2018), and this 
small town with its sheltered harbour was well placed to take part in it. In later times it 
served as a port, being variously identified as Hittite Zise and classical Issos (Gates 19992: 
260). Kinet was a natural terminus on the coast for routes from Osmaniye, Islahiye and 
further east, but despite its cultural alignment with that area in Periods 29-25, none of the 
finds indicates involvement in sea-borne trade at that time. However, from Period 24 on 
we can be sure the harbour at Kinet was being used. The popularity of conical cups points 
to its being part of the Levantine coastal community, and the bronze scraper/spatula with 
parallels in Cyprus shows items arrived by sea. Then, too, the storage complex on the West 
Slope was easily accessed from the harbour but inconveniently placed to service goods 
arriving by land. In Periods 21-19 there are indications of contacts along the coast to the 
south, both in architecture and imported pottery. 
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The evidence that Kinet was part of land-based trade routes is stronger. Only a few 
imports were recognized among the finds from Periods 29-25 but they show goods were 
reaching Kinet from the northeast. There is no evidence Kinet was involved in long- 
distance trade at this time. More likely is that Kinet was part of a regional exchange system 
extending from the Islahiye Plain. 

From Period 24 on, however, Kinet was surely part of the long-distance trade routes 
that were operating by that time (early EB III), with goods passing back and forth between 
Anatolia and inland Syria in some quantities (Sahoglu 2005; Efe 2007). Certainly imports 
were reaching Kinet from all directions. It cannot be coincidence that this increase in 
imports coincides with the shift in Kinet’s cultural orientation, with closer ties now to the 
Amug Plain and the southeast. It is a reasonable supposition that increased use was being 
made of the Belen Pass, and that the route from Cilicia eastward through Islahiye was now 
supplemented by that down the coast, past Kinet, and over the Belen Pass into the Amuq 
(and thence probably to Ebla; see e.g. Welton 2011: 19, 21). Kinet would have been a 
way-station or entrepót, with goods arriving and leaving by land and sea, and the recog- 
nizable imports would have been only a small percentage of the goods that passed through 
the town (Gates 1999b: 309). 


CONCLUSION 


For want of other evidence, the EB sequence at Tarsus, at the western end of the 
Cilician Plain, has long been regarded as representative of Cilicia as a whole, but the exca- 
vations at Kinet have shown that, despite more difficult routes over the mountains, cultural 
influences from Syria predominated on the eastern edge of Cilicia. Cilicia in the Early 
Bronze Age was not a single entity, and as EB layers are excavated at other sites in the plain 
this heterogeneity will surely become yet more evident. 
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FIGURINES AND FIGURAL OBJECTS FROM 
CHALCOLITHIC GÜLPINAR IN NORTHWESTERN ANATOLIA 


Turan TAKAOGLU, Stratos NANOGLOU 


Abstract 


This work offers an assessment of a small assemblage of anthropomorphic and 
zoomorphic figurines from the Early Chalcolithic (phase II) and the Middle 
Chalcolithic (phase IH) settlements at Giilpinar in northwestern Anatolia. The 
main goal is to place the figurine assemblage from both phases within its wider 
context and try to understand the repercussions of choices made in Giilpinar 
regarding the making and use of these objects. The assemblage from both 
phases II and III at Gülpınar complements the general discussions on the use 
and meaning of figurines within a wide geographical area that includes western 
Anatolia, Aegean, and the Balkans. 


INTRODUCTION 


A small assemblage of twenty-four figurines and other figural objects was unearthed 
during the excavations conducted at Giilpinar in north western Anatolia (Fig. 1). The 
prehistoric site has been located beneath the Greek and Roman remains of the Sanctuary 
of Apollo Smintheus (Smintheion) and spreads on a flat area at the outskirts of the 
synonymous village at an elevation of 60 m above sea level, 1 km east of the Aegean 
coast of the Troad. Excavations at the prehistoric site were conducted between 2004 and 
2013 as part of the Smintheion excavation project (Takaoglu 2005; Takaoglu and 
Ozdemir 2018). Radiocarbon samples date the main occupation of the site to the period 
from 5320 to 4450 BCE, a time from which only a few other sites are known in western 
Anatolia. Two major phases were distinguished in the excavation: phase II (5320- 
4940 BCE) may be termed Early Chalcolithic and phase III (4930-4450 BCE) Middle 
Chalcolithic. 

The architectural remains that belong to the consecutive phases II and III at Gülpınar 
were revealed in three different sectors located close to one another in the settlement. In 
each of these sectors, a system of adjoined quadrangular and rectangular rooms, sometimes 
separated by corridors or courtyards, came to light. All these buildings were built of stone 
up to a height of at least 1.5 m in order to withstand flowing and standing rainwater. 


* TT: Çanakkale Onsekiz Mart University, Department of Archaeology, Turkey, turantakaoglu€ gmail.com; 
SN: Hellenic Ministry of Culture and Sports, Ephorate of Antiquities of Pella, Greece. 
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Fig. 1. Map locating major sites with Chalcolithic finds in the Troad. 


A long stone-built enclosure wall delineates the northern, western, and eastern parts of 
the cluster of buildings, perhaps for defensive purposes. 

Although the study of the excavation is well advanced and an extensive publication is in 
progress, we are presenting here only the small figural assemblage, which consists of figu- 
rines and other objects. The paper offers at first a short presentation of the assemblage 
within each phase. We take for granted that even the most basic recognition of an object 
— as a figurine, a zoomorphic vessel or something else- takes into account one's experiences, 
including the scholar's experiences in the present, and we point to several similarities with 
objects from other sites, in light of which the recognition of certain types would make sense. 
Such a list is not meant to be exhaustive; rather it is suggestive of the degree to which 
certain choices in Gülpinar would fit in wider trends. Although this certainly suggests 
at least the possibility of contact, we do not want to argue here that these similarities are 
evidence of belonging to a common culture. Furthermore, it will become apparent that the 
indication of similarities is biased towards certain areas and sites. This is certainly not by 
chance and it reflects to a great extent the state of research, including the authors' discipli- 
nary histories. The final section attempts again to place the whole assemblage within its 
wider context, but from a different view; this time the goal is to try and understand the 
repercussions of the choices made in Gülpinar regarding the making and use of these 
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objects. Conseguently, there is no merely descriptive and no purely interpretive section, but 
rather a constant positioning and repositioning of the assemblage within a material world. 

With this in mind, in what follows we employ the term “figural” introduced by the 
Çatalhöyük Research Project (see Nakamura and Meskell 2013, 201-202 with earlier refer- 
ences), to refer to an object with a human or animal form, whatever that is, while we would 
also like to point out forms that denote a head and/or a body in such a generic way, that 
it is difficult to determine whether they are human or animal or even something in between 
(see also Nanoglou 2008a, 320; 2009a, 194 for such ambiguous forms in the Greek 
Neolithic). Last, but not least, the term “figure” in this paper is inclusive of “figurine”. 
The former refers to any figural object, whereas the latter to a figural object that is not 
attached to a vessel or any other object. 

Fourteen objects (F1-F14) belong to phase II (5320-4940 BC) and include seven 
human heads (F1-F7), which either belonged to figurines or were attached to the rims of 
vessels, and seven figural handles (F8-F14). The succeeding phase III (4930-4450 BC) 
yielded a total of eight clay figural objects (F15, F16, F18-F21), including six examples 
that could be parts of human figurines. The remaining two represent small clay lids with 
figural handles (F22-F23). A single marble head (F17), probably acrolithic, was also found 
in the same phase with these eight clay figural objects. There is also one additional figurine 
that lacks a stratified context (F24). 

These objects display no obvious overarching pattern in terms of their spatial distri- 
bution in the site. Because they were mainly found in the structural debris of the houses 
and in rubbish pits in the courtyards, there is no clear indication as to their use prior to 
their deposition, or to the process of their deposition. That is, it is not clear whether these 
figurines were part of the house inventory or they were secondarily deposited during the 
cleaning and leveling off the ground before constructing new architectural features. Despite 
this, the morphological traits of figurines overall allow us to talk up to a certain point about 
their use and meaning within the community of Gülpinar. 


PHASE II 


All figural objects retrieved from phase II (Figs. 5-8) are made of clay. All of them are 
well-fired and most of them are burnished or smoothed, which suggests that they were 
made with certain care, or perhaps by someone practised at making clay objects. A total 
of eight human heads have been uncovered at phase II (Figs. 5-6). Seven (F1-F7) are 
broken at the base of the neck and accordingly it is impossible to say anything about their 
body. It is probable that they could have been parts of vessels, as is clearly the case with 
F8. Heads F1-F4 are rather flat and seem one-sided, without any details at the back, 
but whether this was also the case with their bodies is impossible to know. They do bear 
some similarities with flat heads from earlier assemblages, like the one from Aşağı Pinar 
(e.g. Özdoğan 2013, figs 134 and 135, dated to Aşağı Pınar phase 7) or from Kovacevo 
(Lichardus-Itten 2017, Fig. 2 and especially Fig. 4, the latter dated to Kovatevo Ic-Id), 
some of which were attached to voluminous bodies. It is possible then that they were 
attached to a more rounded body, but none has been definitely recovered from phase II 
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Fig. 2. Aerial view of Smintheion showing the location of the prehistoric settlement. 


at Gülpinar.! However, they also bear some similarities to heads of later figurines, espe- 
cially the ones encountered in Early Bronze Age contexts, such as at Thermi on Lesbos 
(Lamb 1936, 149ff), or Demircihüyük in Eskişehir (Obladen-Kauden 1996, 257ff) and 
accordingly it is possible that they might have been attached to a flat body, although again 
none has been found in Gülpinar. 

On the other hand, if these heads were parts of vessels, it is not clear what kind of 
vessels these were, or whether there were multiple heads projecting from the vessel, or even 
which way the heads faced. Heads F5 and F6 are more voluminous and fit easier within 
what we know from broadly contemporary figurine assemblages, although that does not 
preclude the possibility of them being part of a vessel. Head F7 is peculiar both in form 
and manufacture. On the other hand, stubs placed on the top of handles similar to F8, 
but without facial characteristics, are known from north-western Turkey (e.g. Seeher 1985, 
Abb. 18, LL83.46/8 from Beşik-Sivritepe and Blum e al. 2011, Taf. 6.7 from Bozköy- 
Hanaytepe). 

Heads FI-FG consistently render the nose and the ridges of the eyebrows in relief, 
while the eyes themselves are incised. Interestingly, head F6 bears two parallel horizontal 
incisions in the place of each eye. The pattern has contemporary parallels in Greece 


1 F24 is voluminous and, being unstratified, may belong to this phase, but its waist is not as narrow as in 
the examples from the sites mentioned. 
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(e.g. Grammenos and Kotsos 2004, 154, no. 221, from Stavroupoli; also Tsountas 1908, 
Fig. 224 from Karabairami and Gallis 1992, Fig. 33a from Chalki 3; see also the one in 
Phelps 1987, pl. 33.1 from Corinth, which Phelps dates to the Middle Neolithic), but 
those heads are rod-like, with further incisions that probably render hair, and they do not 
show the eyebrows (for different types see Grammenos and Kotsos 2002, 307, no. 53 from 
Stavroupoli and Phelps 2000, Fig. 4.30: SF616 from Servia). In the Balkans, heads with 
double horizontal incisions are earlier (e.g. Hansen 2007, Taf. 165.1 and 3, Taf. 167.1), 
as are the examples from Aşağı Pınar (Özdoğan 2013, Fig. 134, one of which with three 
parallel incisions, Schwarzberg and Özdoğan 2013, Fig. 15). Although the pattern is not 
particularly specific, one could suggest that the incisions represent eyelids. 

At least five of the heads also render the ears, which in four cases bear horizontal piercings, 
possibly for earrings made of some other material (see the later fourth millennium BC bone 
figurine with two copper earrings from Karanovo, Todorova and Vajsov 2001, 90, no. 535), 
although the holes are rather small. Whether this is the case or not, the presence of perfo- 
rations on the ears, or elsewhere on the head or the body, is increasingly attested in the 
later Aegean and Balkan Neolithic/Chalcolithic, in sites such as Ftelia, Sarakenos Cave, 
Makriyalos, Sitagroi, Aşağı Pınar and Karanovo (Orphanidis 2002, Fig. 148; Orphanidis 
and Sampson 2015, numerous examples; Besios and Pappa 1995, 26; Gimbutas 1986, 
figs. 9.25 and 9.134; Hansen 2004, Fig. 2.2, 2.5; Özdoğan 2013, Fig. 162-3; Berger 
2005, Taf. 160.7, 161.1-2; see also Hansen 2007 for many examples from further north- 
west). Even if the perforations were not intended for earrings or other items, it is still the 
case that they configured the meaning of the figures in relation to the norm of earlier 
periods and in a way that bears a significant link with the incisions observed on several 
of the figures of the period. 

In two cases (F1 and F8) there are vertical incisions under the eyes. Once again, one 
can find parallels in the Aegean, in assemblages from contemporary sites like Makriyalos 
(Nanoglou and Pappa 2009, drawing 3c) or Paliambela (Nanoglou 2004, no. I-146), but 
there are also earlier examples, such as one from Sesklo (Theocharis 1975, table 12.c). 
Several examples of incisions below the eyes come from sites associated with the “Vinča 
culture” (Srejovi€ 1988); interestingly, there are also animals bearing such incisions 
(Srejovió 1988, 98). The pattern is not particularly specific either, so that it is difficult to 
assert what it represents. This is a period when incisions on figurines proliferate in the 
northern Aegean and the Balkans (Nanoglou 2005) and indeed they are ubiquitous in the 
“Vinča culture". There are a variety of patterns, but some of them are repeatedly present 
in specific areas of the body, like the series of punctures positioned vertically along the 
neck, or the series of vertical lines along the back (Nanoglou 2006). In a similar fashion 
to the perforations made to the ears, this could suggest that these patterns were recognized 
as referring to something specific, as in particular garments or particular tattoos. One could 
add a further possibility, taken from research that pertains to later figurines, always heed- 
ing to relevant caveats and taking into the account that we do not present this as evidence 
for a continuity of practices. Based on a study of painted patterns observed on Early Bronze 
Age figurines from the Cyclades, Hoffman (2002) has suggested that painted or incised 
vertical stripes on the figurines’ cheeks indicate tears or scratches, and accordingly these 
figurines could represent mourners in a funerary ritual. An interesting point here is that 
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there is a possibility that the painted patterns on the later figurines were made ad hoc, 
using the marble figurines as some sort of blanks (Hendrix 2003, 442). With the possible 
exception of head F1 (for which the strongest possibility is that the incisions were made 
before firing, but they are not as deep as on the other figurines, both from Gülpinar and 
abroad, and accordingly they might have been made after firing), the incisions on the 
Neolithic figurines were made simultaneously with the rest of the body and accordingly 
the patterns were part of the initial role the figures were to perform. 

Importantly, any discussion about the use and deposition of these figures needs to take 
their fragmentary condition into account. However, there is no way to decide whether they 
were deposited intentionally "fragmented". For phase II, this is especially so, because the 
architectural layout was renewed in phase III by re-using some of the foundations of the 
structures from phase II, which entailed in certain cases the possible disturbance and redep- 
osition of the earlier debris beneath the new floors. This almost certainly resulted in the 
partial rearrangement of the artefacts and the loss of information regarding the practices 
of deposition during phase II. Four human heads were uncovered within the architectural 
debris over the floor of Building K of phase II just beneath the floor of Phase III structures 
(Fig. 3) and this may suggest that these artefacts were deposited in adjacent loci in the 
first place, but it is unclear whether this was actually the case and under which conditions 
this might have happened. In addition, the deposition of a human head near the top 
of Pit K in the Pits Area just to the south of Building K may be the result of a related 
activity. A cluster of 15 circular pits measuring between 70 cm to 90 cm in diameter and 
40 cm to 120 cm in depth and dated to phase II were found to the south of Building K, 
located in the courtyards of the buildings, and are interpreted as pits first made for storage. 
In the excavation, these storage pits were found filled with broken pottery, animal bones, 
marine shells, broken saddle querns and other waste, which were deposited in them, when 
they ceased to be used as storage pits. So, the deposition of the head may be part of an 
operation that meant to prepare the area for its rebuilding. If proximity may be invoked 
as an indication, it could be the case that all these heads were initially deposited in adjacent 
areas and were redeposited as part of the backfilling that either filled and levelled the area 
of the new floors or filled the storage pits that were not used any more. In either case, it 
seems more plausible that all these heads were deposited as part of the debris and not as 
“independent” objects in themselves (see Nanoglou 2015a for a discussion that problem- 
atizes this issue). However, their deposition as part of the debris suggests that, at that point, 
they were not used any more as objects in themselves, broken or otherwise. 

Four zoomorphic vessel handles (F9, F10, F11 and F14) have also been found at Gülpinar 
(Figs. 7-8). Heads F10-F11 and F14 face outwards, whereas head F9 faces inwards. The 
handle of F9 might have depicted the entire body, like similar handles from Karanovo in 
the Northwest (Berger 2005, Taf. 170.1 from Karanovo IV and Taf. 172.6 from the later 
phase Karanovo VI) and Büyük Güllücek in the East (Schoop 2005, Taf. 9.22). F14 is the 
only one that preserves the entire handle and part of the vessel, apparently a multi-legged 
short bowl. The head protrudes from the top of the handle, in a way that is difficult to 
say whether the handle was supposed to render the rest of the body or not. F10 seems 
to have had the same position in relation to the handle, whereas F11 could have been of 
the same type, but there is not enough part preserved to tell either way. Most heads appear 
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Fig. 3. Partial plan of Sector 2 showing the findspots of figural objects at Gülpınar, phase II. 
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Fig. 4. Plan of Sector 1 showing the findspots of figural objects at Gülpınar, phase III. 


to be horned and accordingly could represent a ram or a bull, although it is difficult 
to identify them with a specific animal with certainty. Decoration is scarce on animal 
figures all over the Aegean and the Balkans, but it does occur (for instance Berger 2005, 
Taf. 169-70 from Karanovo), and it seems it becomes commoner in the next phase (at least 
when it comes to zoomorphic vessels, see for instance Berger 2005, Taf. 172, Gimbutas 
1986, Fig. 9.69-9.73 and Marangou 2004; see also Čochadžiev 2006). The scarcity of animal 
representations in the Aegean (Nanoglou 2009) hinders any meaningful tracing of what these 
patterns may refer to, but it is possible that they could represent a fleece or a dappling. 
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Fig. 5. Anthropomorphic heads, either of figurines or projecting from vessels (F1-F7), 
anthropomorphic handle (F8), phase II. 


The last two items, F12 and F13, are also fragments from vessels, but it is difficult to 
tell whether they depict a human or animal head. They were both probably attached to 


handles comparable to either F10 or F14, and accordingly they would face outwards from 
the vessel. 
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Fig. 6. Anthropomorphic heads, either of figurines or projecting from vessels (F1-F7), phase II. 
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Fig. 7. Zoomorphic (F9-F11, F14) and possibly zoomorphic (F12, F13) 
handle fragments from bowls, phase II. 


PHASE III 


The figural objects from phase III are overwhelmingly made of clay, but there is also 
a marble find. As in phase IL, clay objects are well-fired and almost always burnished or 
smoothed. Contrary to the assemblage from phase II, the one from phase III includes body 
parts other than heads as well. F15 is the upper part of a figurine broken off at the waist 
(Figs. 9-10). The arms, bent at the elbows, meet on the breasts. The fingers are rendered 
by incisions. It has eyes incised in circular form with a dot on the center. The eyebrows 
are also rendered with incisions. The nose and the ears are modeled in relief. Three rows 
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Fig. 8. Anthropomorphic (F8) and zoomorphic (F9-F11, F14) 
and possibly zoomorphic (F12, F13) handle fragments, phase II. 
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of parallel incisions on the head meet at the back of the head and run down the back 
of the figurine. Whether or not the incisions on top of the head represent hair or a kind 
of headdress is difficult to say. Contrary to these incisions, the ones on the arms do not 
render anatomical details and accordingly may indicate tattoo or a kind of garment. A hole 
on each of the figurine's shoulders could have been used for suspending the figurine or for 
inserting something that hung from the holes. As already said, perforations are common 
in this period in the Balkans and they were possibly used either to hang the figures 
(e.g. as pendants) or to fasten appendages made of other materials on the figurines, like 
hair or even garments or other objects (apart from the already mentioned cases of earrings, 
see also Gimbutas 1986, 229 who suggests feathers as a possible candidate). Various types 
of clay figurines with a hole on each shoulder have previously been attested at numerous sites 
in this period, including Ugurlu III on the nearby northeastern Aegean island of Imbros 
(Erdogu 2013, Fig. 27). On the other hand, the way the eyes are rendered is uncommon 
and mostly brings to mind handle F11 from phase II and later figurines from central and 
eastern Anatolia (see for example Aydingün 2007). The dearth of known figurines from 
this period in western Anatolia and eastern Aegean precludes us from making any substantive 
argument as to this feature, but a certain link of the assemblage from Gülpinar to later 
Early Bronze Age figurines has already been pointed out. 

F16 preserves part of the body as well. Only, this time, the head was inserted in a socket 
on the upper part of the body. It is possible that the head was made of a different material 
(see below) and it is also possible that that the head was removable.? As in the case of 
F15 the arms are bent and meet at the front, while a group of horizontal incisions are 
found on the arms. Given the different position of the arms, the alignment of the incisions 
compared to the arms is the same as on F15. Unlike F15, there is a pair of breasts on the 
chest and a series of vertical incisions at the base of the back. Similar to F15, holes posi- 
tioned on each shoulder may have been used for suspension or for attaching other objects. 
This is a composite figurine, reminiscent of figurines found in Anatolia and the Aegean 
that are usually termed 'acrolithic, meaning their head was made of stone, but there are 
examples of heads made of other material such as bone and marine shell. For instance, 
composite figurines with bodies made of clay and heads made of bone are known to us 
from the site of Hóyücek in Lake District in south western Anatolia (Duru 2008, Fig. 183; 
2012, figs. 45-46), while the site of Ugurlu III on the nearby north eastern Aegean island 
of Imbros yielded a flat elongated triangular head made of Spondylus shell along with clay 
figurines with sockets (Erdogu 2013, Fig. 26). 

There is a significant differentiation, however, among the figurines usually called acro- 
lithic. Those actually found consist of a clay body and stone head (Tsountas 1908, pl. 36.1; 
Wace-Thompson 1912, Fig. 25; Theocharis 1973, Fig. 198) are poorly fired, whereas the 
well fired examples are usually not found with any head (Nanoglou 20082, 321-322). 
Although F16 is well-fired, the marble head F17 (Fig. 10) was found in a location very 


? The use of a different material for the head and its subsequent dissolvement does not necessarily mean 
that the head was removable. In fact, as far as the acrolithic figurines from Greece are concerned, which are 
indeed some of the first Neolithic composite figurines that have been described (Wace and Thompson 1912: 41), 
it seems extremely probable that their heads were not removable (Nanoglou 20082: 322) 
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Fig. 9. Upper part of a figurine (F15), torso of Fig. 10. Upper part of a figurine (F15), torso of 
a composite figurine (F16), head of a figurine a composite figurine (F16), marble head of a com- 
(F18), torso of a seated figurine (F19), and torsos posite figurine (F17), phase III. 

of figurines (F20, F21), phase III. 


close to F16 and could have belonged to it. It is possible that they both once formed 
a composite figurine made of a well-fired clay body and a marble head. 

Another head (F18), broken off at the neck, seems to have belonged to a figurine rather 
than to a vessel (Figs. 9 and 11). Although it is more three-dimensional than the heads of 
phase II, the principle is similar, with eyebrows and nose rendered in relief and the eyes 
with incisions. Unlike the heads of phase II, head F18 also shows the mouth. It is more 
voluminous than most figures found in assemblages of the period, but there are other 
examples from contemporary sites (e.g. Besios and Pappa 1995, 26 from Makriyalos). 

Another body fragment (F19) apparently belonged to a seated figurine. It is broken off 
both at the waist and close to the knees (Figs. 9 and 11). The different breakage pattern 
on the legs and the knob on the right leg suggest that the right leg was drawn closer to the 
body, while the left one was extended. 
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There are also two body fragments from phase III, representing figurines adhering to 
the wider common trend. One of them (F20) represents the upper part of a flat torso with 
the beginning of the neck (Figs. 9 and 11). The protrusion on the right side is better 
preserved and shows the end bending downwards. This configuration brings to mind 
figurines with the arms bent at the elbows and hands joined on the chest and we could 
suggest either that this is a conventionalization of the gesture or that the arms are rendered 
with no interest in rendering any specific gesture. 

Likewise, the body fragment F21 represents another upper part of a torso with part 
of the neck (Figs. 9 and 11), but, this time, the arms are indicated by stumps, in a typical 
fashion for the period, both in the immediate region (e.g. the figurine from the Middle 
Chalcolithic stratum VIIb at Liman Tepe (Erkanal and Sahoglu 2012, Fig. 3) or the wider 
area (Nanoglou 2005)). 

Phase III at Gülpinar also yielded two distinctive small clay lids with handles formed 
as heads (F22-F23) (Figs. 11 and 12). It is not easy to decide whether they depict a 
human or an animal head and this ambiguity applies to most similar artifacts known (for 
the most numerous and well-presented group see Berger 2005, especially p. 231, id. 175, 
228, Taf. 169.3-4). The facial details of the head of the first lid (F22) were formed with 
finger pinching and the eyes and nostrils are with impressed dots. The second lid (F23) 
has the nose and the ridges of the eyes modeled in relief, while the eyes themselves are 
rendered with incisions. The mouth and the pupils are rendered with impressed dots. 
The first lid has two pairs of holes symmetrically on the left and right side of the head, 
while the second preserves only a pair of holes placed near the edge behind the head, 
since the opposite end of the lid is not preserved. In both lids the holes were possibly 
meant for securing the lid on the vessel, but it is striking that no such narrow-mouthed 
vessel with corresponding string holes has so far been identified among the pottery rep- 
ertoire of Gülpinar. Accordingly, it is equally possible that these holes were put there, 
so that the vessel could breath, perhaps for whatever was kept inside the vessel to be able 
to emit its odor. 

For phase III, the spatial distribution once again shows no particular pattern (Fig. 4). 
Their deposition as fragmented objects, especially the case of F16 and F17, which were 
found in the street beside Rooms 31 and 30 respectively, suggests that cleaning opera- 
tions that possibly included the redeposition of figurines along with the soil matrix were 
not only performed during major rebuildings, but as a matter of a more frequent prac- 
tice. 


UNSTRATIFIED FIGURINE 


A clay figurine (F24) turned in the debris of the Roman level above the prehistoric 
habitation layers (Fig. 11 and 13). It is the lower half of a standing figure with a more 
voluptuous body, which contrasts with most of the other figurines from the site. It has 
prominent buttocks and is decorated with shallow incised vertical lines, which follow the 
contours of the body. As in other examples, the vertical incisions could represent a garment 
of some sort. 
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Fig. 11. Head (F18) and torsos of figurines (F19-F21), clay lids with possibly anthropomorphic han- 
dles (F22, F23), phase III. Lower half of a clay figurine with incised decoration (F24), unstratified. 


Discussion 


The figurine assemblage from Gülpinar consists of only a few objects. Their limited 
number accords with the general trend in the Aegean and probably in Anatolia during the 
Aegean Neolithic and the Anatolian Chalcolithic (Nanoglou 2014 for the material from 
Greece), a trend that contrasts with the estimated rhythm of making figurines in Early 
Neolithic Gatalhóyük (Nakamura and Meskell 2013). But it should be borne in mind that 
the assemblage from Gülpinar and other similar sites has a significant difference from the 
one from Çatalhöyük in that it consists of figurines well-fired, rather than just sun-dried 
or even baked in a hearth or an oven within buildings (Nakamura and Meskell 2013, 204). 
It is quite possible that figural objects made of materials now lost would have been pro- 
duced and used in these communities, but for the moment any suggestion concerning such 
objects should remain speculative. The objects that have survived seem to have been made 
with a certain care, for they are well-formed, often burnished and, as said, generally well- 
fired. They are not objects easily characterized as incidentally or expediently made (see also 
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Fig. 12. Two day lids with possibly anthropomorphic handles (F22, F23), phase III. 


Fig. 13. Lower half of a clay figurine with incised decoration (F24), unstratified. 
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Nanoglou 2014). For the period we are concerned with, it is difficult to say anything about 
the actual rate of production, that is, whether they were produced in numbers at particu- 
lar events or individually in random or specified intervals. Nevertheless, and despite the 
fact that certain sites have produced hundreds of figurines (e.g. Makriyalos in Greece, 
Karanovo in Bulgaria), the amount of figural objects circulating at any given moment in 
a community would have been small, possibly only a handful or a few dozens, if such 
objects were taken care of and used for an extended period of time (Nanoglou 2014 and 
2018 for a very crude calculation based on material from Greece). 

Again, in accordance with Aegean and Balkan trends (Nanoglou 2008b and 2009b), 
most of the figures found at Gülpinar depict humans. Despite the predominance of the 
animal forms in earlier Neolithic assemblages from such Anatolian sites as Çatalhöyük, 
Aktopraklik, Barçın Höyük and the Latmos Region (Meskell et al. 2008; Karul and Avcı 
2013, Fig. 27; Gerritsen e? al. 2013, Fig. 17; Peschlow-Bindokat and Gerber 2012, Fig. 55), 
it is unclear whether the same trend characterizes Chalcolithic Anatolia as well. Further- 
more, the few animal figures from Gülpinar belonged to vessels, a practice which is char- 
acteristic of the Aegean and the Balkans (Nanoglou 2009a; 2015b). Even if the human 
heads from Gülpınar II belonged to vessels too, the point remains that animals were almost 
exclusively associated with vessels and figurines were overwhelmingly human oriented. 

The assemblage from phase II at Gülpinar has yet another typical trait observed not 
only around the Aegean, but also in Anatolia and the Balkans, at least during the late sixth 
millennium BC. All figurines are made of clay. During phase III they continue to almost 
exclusively utilize clay, still adhering to the predominant trend in Anatolia and the Balkans. 
The exception is the head F17, which, if it was indeed part of a composite figurine, could, 
in addition to the above mentioned sites with composite figures made of clay and shell 
or bone (Höyücek: Duru 2008, Fig. 183; 2012, figs. 45-46, or Uğurlu: Erdogu 2013, 
Fig. 26), point also to communities in eastern Thessaly and central Macedonia in Greece, 
where people turned to stone and particularly marble, alongside clay, as a material for 
making figurines (Nanoglou 20082; 2018). 

Although the human heads from phase II may belong to figurines, the lack of any body 
from the same phase makes it also possible that they belong to vessels. It should be stressed 
though that F24 is typologically very close to the figurines dated to this phase in northern 
Greece and the Balkans and accordingly may in fact have been produced during this time 
frame. If most of the figural objects belonged to vessels, and accordingly were used as 
containers of some sort, it would make a rather interesting case. The fact that they were 
found broken does not allow us to reconstruct their depositional history with any further 
detail, but at least we can presume that their meaning and effectiveness was linked to their 
use as containers. If they do belong to vessels, it might be possible to suggest that the 
representation of the head was sufficient enough for the vessel to acquire the meaning 
intended. 

On the other hand, as argued above, the faces bear incisions and perforations that may 
be seen as a further focus on the appearance of the figure, once again in accordance with 
the general trend of the period (Nanoglou 2005). Consequently, it is not just the head, 
but an enhanced, so to speak, head that is needed for these figures to be meaningful and 
effective. What were these enhancements it is difficult to say, although, at least for the 
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perforations, one could suggest some kind of earrings, or perhaps this kind of piercing 
was meant to invoke a certain characteristic (e.g. having gone through some process related 
to age or status, etc). It is equally difficult to be certain on what the incisions refer to; 
possibly they were tattoos, facial hair (Wace and Thompson 1912, Fig. 25a-b), or even tears 
(cf. Hoffmann 2002; compare also the S pattern on some heads from Kovatevo: Lichardus- 
Itten 2017, Fig. 4). In either case, these traits were probably made as part of the initial 
forming of the figures and accordingly were invoked as part and parcel of the figure. The 
general uniformity of the objects (despite a certain variety in the details) seems to suggest 
that the rendering of the head points to a role, rather than to a specific individual. That 
is, the traits were used to specify a certain role that was needed for the object, the vessel 
or the figurine, to be meaningful and effective. If the incisions visible on the faces were 
meant to refer to tears, even painted tears as part of a certain ‘costume’, then a mourner 
could have been such a role. But we need to stress that for the moment this is just a spec- 
ulation that helps illustrate the argument, rather than an interpretation specific to the 
objects at hand. 

The animal figures are also parts of vessels and certain of the observations just made 
in relation to the human heads apply to them as well. One thing that stands out pertains 
to their preservation. All of them are parts of handles, positioning the figures specifically 
in relation to the user of the vessel. This is not discernible for the human heads; even 
though F8 is part of a handle, that handle is hard to match with a presumed vessel type. 
Nevertheless, it is significant that at least five of the heads (F9-F12, F14) seem to belong 
to similar vessels. The best preserved of these (F14) allows us to reconstruct it as some kind 
of footed bowl. This suggests perhaps that there was a very specific type of vessel associated 
with the animal heads. The position of the heads in relation to the pots shows no specific 
direction in which they are facing. The one figure that faces inwards (F9) is covered with 
impressed dots, while the remaining four facing outwards (F10-F12, F14) are undecorated, 
but it eludes us whether this is a significant distinction or it should be attributed to chance. 
All heads are horned and this may suggest the representation of a particular animal, but 
once again this is not at all certain, for such identification needs to trace wider representa- 
tional associations (cf. Martin and Meskell 2012), which for the moment are not available 
for Gülpinar or its milieu. 

Despite the observed variety in certain details, such as the direction the head is facing 
or the decoration of the body, and the limited number of the objects recovered, which 
makes the sample very small, it is possible then to suggest that we may have here examples 
of a specific object, a footed bowl with an animal head on its handle (or its handles, for 
we don't know whether the pot had only one handle), rather than an array of decorated 
vessels or diverse forms. This type of footed bowl is extremely common particularly during 
phase II at Gülpinar, especially a variant with four feet and a single horn-handle. Their 
exteriors are mainly decorated with incised decorations formed of geometric motifs 
(Fig. 14). Consequently, there is room to argue for a general category of mostly four-footed 
bowls with single handles, which are either horn-shaped or animal-headed. It should also 
be mentioned that this type ceases to be very common only towards the end of phase II 
at the site, with the adoption of other types of handles such as mushroom-shaped handles, 
tab handles and pointed-side handles. This reconstruction accords well with other examples 
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Fig. 14. The most common footed bowl type frequently attested at phase II at Gülpınar. 


from the Aegean, the most prominent of which comes from the site of Makriyalos and 
especially the contemporary phase to phase II at Gülpinar, namely Makriyalos I (Pappa 
et al. 2004; Nanoglou and Pappa 2009; Nanoglou 2009a). At Makriyalos, it has been 
possible to distinguish a certain group of small one-handled cups, whose handles in many 
cases render animal heads (Pappa e£ a/. 2004). Not all of the cups have animal heads as 
handles (and one should take into consideration the problems regarding identification), 
but the group was also defined in terms of form, pottery technology and contextual evi- 
dence (Pappa et al. 2004). The cups from Makriyalos are different from the ones found 
in Gülpinar, but the point is that there is evidence of utilizing specific vessels, sometimes 
bearing animal heads, across the Aegean during the later sixth millennium BC. The form 
of each type would have been tailored to local needs and local traditions and does not need 
to be identical across the Aegean or across other regions, however defined. What matters 
here is that it seems animal heads, or human heads for that matter, were not used as sup- 
plementary decoration, but rather were integral to the meaning and effectiveness of specific 
objects. 

Turning to phase III, we encounter a picture that shows continuity in certain aspects 
and differs in others from the previous phase. First of all, there are figurine bodies that 
definitely belong to the deposits of this phase, which means that they were at least used 
during this phase, if not produced then. But this does not necessarily mean that no bodies 
were produced or used during phase II, not least because F24 may belong to that phase. 

Notwithstanding this caveat, the figures from phase III offer significant information for 
their use. Two of them (F15 and F16) bear incisions that do not render anatomical parts, 
while the rest of the bodies (F19, F20 and F21) bear no incision, although they might 
have had incisions on the missing parts. Once again this is well in accordance with the 
trends in the Aegean and beyond. Many of the figurines in the Balkans were heavily incised 
(already from the previous phase, see Nanoglou 2009b for a comparison between northern 
Greece and the Balkans and bibliography). The ones in southern Greece show a different 
pattern, because their incisions were almost always utilized for anatomical details or 
rendering hair (see e.g. Phelps 1987 for Corinth, Talalay 1993 for Franchthi Cave). In one 
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case, for which guantified data is available, incised, and non-incised figurines are almost 
equal in numbers (Nanoglou-Pappa 2009 for Makriyalos) and the same holds true for 
Sitagroi (data retrieved from Gimbutas 1986). It is not certain whether this difference 
should be interpreted as denoting two groups of figurines within the same use frame 
or having distinct uses, that is, whether both groups were used together or in different 
contexts. The point is that, in the northern Aegean and the Balkans, communities were 
using incisions on many of their figurines to convey a certain attribute and Gülpinar is 
one such community. A link with the same area is evident in the use of perforations, 
whether they were used to suspend the figurines or to hang further objects from the figurines. 
As argued elsewhere by one of us (Nanoglou 2005) both these practices, the use of incisions 
and the use of perforations, betray a certain investment on the appearance of the figurines, 
as opposed to an earlier focus on certain actions, manifested in a variety of gestures and 
postures. This does not mean that figurines depicting gestures and postures vanished com- 
pletely; the figurine lower body from phase III (F19) attests to their presence in this phase 
as well. But there was clearly a change of focus and a lack of elaboration on what these 
gestures and postures were. Furthermore, we should not take these similarities across com- 
munities as evidence of the figurines having the same meaning. Rather, the point is that 
across these areas, people were utilizing similar strategies and focusing on similar modes, 
as in highlighting appearance instead of actions, to make sense of the world. 

The two lids (F22-F23) with the figural handles may signal a change from the previous 
phase. Not just because these may be anthropomorphic, whereas the definite figural vessels 
from phase II have zoomorphic handles (within the limitations set by a really small sam- 
ple), but most importantly because of the type of vessel these heads are attached to. As 
with the bowls with the animal handles from phase II, these figures belong to similar 
vessels, at least to similar lids. This associates the presence of the human (?) head with the 
specific type of vessel and suggests again that the head is not just decorative, but integral 
to the meaning of the object. What changes here, besides the possible presence of the 
human, is that this vessel is closed. Consequently, the vessel would have been presumably 
meaningful and effective when the lid was on, at least for part of its life in use. Even when 
open, the body of the vessel would have invoked the lid, a specific lid. Whatever the 
possible use of the holes, either to fasten the lid or to emit some sort of odor, the case for 
the meaning and effectiveness of the vessel remains the same. Contrary to the bowls of the 
previous phase, the content of the vessel was to remain hidden, at least for a certain time. 
Perhaps the difference in the entity crowning each vessel type has to do with exactly that 
content, but in any case, we see a possibly different and yet once more very specific use for 
a figural vessel. 

If our aim as archaeologists is to say something about the possibilities one had to make 
sense of the world and we conceptualize material culture, including of course figural 
objects, as being utilized in this process, then it is possible to suggest that the figural objects 
found in Gülpinar were well defined in form, despite a small variety discerned. If their 
small number is not due to some imbalance regarding the character of deposits explored, 
that is, if we are not precisely missing the areas where these objects were preferentially 
deposited, then their circulation was probably limited. Furthermore, their specificity argues 
in favour of their being used in some distinct practices with strict connotations and not 
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extensively and all-around. Their connection to pottery adds to that. It is possible to 
suggest then that the invocation of the animal form was mostly connected to the use of 
certain receptacles, and the meaning and effectiveness of those receptacles were contingent 
upon this association. We remain in the dark as to what might have been the use of those 
vessels, but it remains a practice that made their world inhabitable. The invocation of the 
human form is even more difficult to assess. Were the broken heads parts of vessels as well? 
And what was the connection to pottery in that case? Very few bodies were recovered, but 
these fit in the wider trends of the period, especially in the Aegean and the Balkans. With 
the limited resources we do have to account for the ways people at Gülpinar were using 
these bodies to make sense of their world, it is possible to suggest that, along with other 
contemporary communities, they were focusing on certain traits rather than others, like 
setting apart the head or oftentimes incising patterns that point to an exterior image. 
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FROM THE STEPPES TO THE MOUNTAINS. 
AN ANALYSIS OF THE DEPICTTON OF THE PASTORALIST 
WARRIOR-CHIEFS ON THE HAKKÂRI STATUE-STELAE 


Andrea CESARETTI, Roberto DAN" 


Abstract 


The phenomenon of statue-stelae is widespread throughout the Eurasian con- 
tinent. The chronological arc covered by these particular archaeological finds is 
as wide as the geographical area, ranging from the Eneolithic to medieval times. 
They have been terminologically defined in different ways e.g. kurgan-stelae, 
Scythians-stelae or more commonly Balbals. Statue-stelae generally appear to be 
associated with funerary contexts although they often present interpretation and 
dating problems linked to the lack of a primary archaeological context. They 
belonged to cult contexts and memory of ancestors; it may be hypothesized that 
for the communities that created these statue-stelae they may have had a sacral 
and/or apotropaic function. The statue-stelae of Hakkári belong to this tradi- 
tion, although with undoubted peculiarities regarding both their symbolic and 
iconographic representations and the fact that the discovery of a group of statue- 
stelae allows a comparative analysis. This paper reconsiders this group in the 
frame of the more general statue-stela phenomenon and also presents a new 
analysis of their decorative elements. This paper aims to provide a new inter- 
pretative perspective on the iconography of Hakkári's statue-stelae, as well as 
advancing new proposals related to their chronology. 


INTRODUCTION 


This article presents a new study of the Hakkári statue-stelae!. This particular type of 
archaeological find is related to the widespread socio-cultural phenomenon of statue-stelae 


* AC: Research Fellow at Tuscia University/ISMEO (International Association of Mediterranean and 
Oriental Studies); RD: ISMEO (International Association of Mediterranean and Oriental Studies), roberto | 
dan@hotmail it. 

! The contents of this article are the result of joint work by both authors. In the specific, ‘Introduction’, 
‘A new proposed chronological arrangement of the statue-stelae’ and ‘Conclusions’ were written jointly. R. Dan 
wrote “History of Studies’, “What is a statue-stela?’, ‘Morphological analysis of the Hakkâri statue-stelae’, 
‘Analysis of the function and symbolic meaning of the statue stelae’, while Andrea Cesaretti wrote “The archae- 
ological context of the Hakkâri statue-stelae’ and ‘Iconographic analysis of the Hakkâri statue-stelae’ and related 
subsections (Image of the warrior-chief, Wineskins, Weapons, Other anthropomorphic figures, Zoomorphic 
representations, Other elements). 
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that involves a large part of the Euro-Asian continent over a decidediy long period of time?, 
from the third millennium BC to the medieval period. The thirteen statues of Hakkâri, 
considered as a single set as suggested by their discovery context, have distinctive icono- 
graphic characters compared to the vast panorama of such objects, but there is variation 
within the Hakkári statue-stela complex itself. This paper reconsiders this group in the 
frame of the more general statue-stela phenomenon and also presents a new analysis of 
their decorative elements. As will be seen in the course of the text, the context of these 
statue-stelae is unique in the panorama of the currently known statue-stelae and this relates 
to complex dynamics of a socio-cultural nature substantially different from those affecting 
the statue-stelae currently known. These considerations arise from the fact that in general 
the phenomenon of statue-stelae is always associated with a nomadic presence, as indeed 
in the case of Hakkâri itself. We believe that although the origin of the Hakkâri dispute 
can be traced back to a matrix of a nomadic nature, the quantity and quality of the 
Hakkári stelae suggests that this cultural phenomenon developed over time, taking on very 
different characteristics and meanings from those it would originally have had. 


HISTORY OF STUDIES 


The statue-stelae of Hakkári were found by chance at the base of the Mir fortress cliff, 
on the southern margin of the city of Hakkári (Fig. 1) on 11 August 1998 while Necdet 
Yildiz and his family dug out earth to repair the roof of their home?. Archaeological research 
at Hakkári had resumed the year before, when mechanical excavators had uncovered a 
collective chamber tomb known in the literature as M2 not far from the place where the 
statue-stelae were later found^. Research into the funerary context was conducted by the 
University of Istanbul and the Van Region History and Archaeology Research Center con- 
nected to this university. The whole area of Hakkári appears to be almost unknown from 
an archaeological perspective; only an exploration attempt conducted by Friederich Eduard 
Schulz (1799-1829) is recorded; he left Van to study the place then known as Çölemerik, 
which corresponds to modern Hakkâri, and was killed near Başkale’. Following the discov- 
ery of the statue-stelae, the University of Istanbul, the Van Region History and Archaeology 
Research Center and the Van Museum Directorate were notified and intervened directly 
in the area. The statues were removed from the place of discovery and initially taken to 
the Madrasa of Meydan and then to the Van Museum. Later some exploratory excavations 
were conducted at the place where the statue-stelae were found (Fig. 2). Local investigations 


? This is not the place to deal in detail with the statue-stela phenomenon in all its complexity. Just in the 
area between the Taurus and the Caspian Sea diverse and complex phenomena are to be found. Examples are 
the important context of Meshkinshahr/Sahar Yeri (Ingraham and Summers 1979: 67-102), the discovery of 
tomb 63 at Lori Berd (Bochum 1995: 85; Devedjian 1996: 21-22), as well as the recent finds of statue-stelae 
in Artsakh/Nagorno Karabakh (Yeranyan 2017: 85-113) and in Azerbaijan (Schachner 2001: 115-142). More 
generally on the phenomenon of Eurasian statue-stelae, see Reinhold 2018. 

3 Sevin 2005a: 17. 

4 Sevin et al. 2000: 355-368; Sevin 2005a: 18. 

5 Sevin 2005a: 17. 
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Fig. 1. Satellite view of the Mir fortress with indication of the findspot 
of the Hakkâri stelae and tomb M1 (modified from Google Earth). 


Fig. 2. Foreground: the area where the 
stelae, which are already removed in 
the photo, were found. Immediately 
behind the people is tomb M1 
(adapted after Sevin 2015: Fig. 27). 
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were also carried out elsewhere in the district of Hakkári and ended in 2001. Since then all 
discoveries have been the subject of precise studies and publications, among which there 
are Hakkâri Taşları. Çıplak Savaşçıların Gizemi (2005) and Hakkâri Taşları II. Gizemin 
Peşinde (2015), both published by Veli Sevin. 

The main analyses of these finds, mostly by V. Sevin and A. Ozfirat, concern a func- 
tional and symbolic interpretation, namely that the statue-stelae served to commemorate 
ancestors, as well as socio-economic considerations^. The interpretation of certain figura- 
tive elements such as metal ingots has led scholars to suggest the possibility that the warrior 
leaders had based their wealth on trade with the Near East and Egyptian areas’. This 
reading is connected with the identification of the state of Hubuskia as being associated 
with the cultural group that created the statue-stelae of Hakkâri’. At the same time, scholars 
have connected the archaeological evidence of Hakkári with steppe peoples, making 
a comparison between the Hakkâri statue-stelae and the so-called Balbal phenomenon’. 
The hypothesis of a nomadic group is taken up and strengthened by Veli Sevin in the 
second volume on the Hakkári statue-stelae, with reference to possible pastoral groups 
carrying out transhumance between the Taurus and the Caspian regions!9. At the same 
time, the possibility is not abandoned that at the origin of the creation of the Hakkári 
statue-stelae there may have been commercial reasons related to metal!!. From a chrono- 
logical point of view, Sevin and Ozfirat"? first proposed an earlier late 2"¢-early 1* millen- 
nium BC date. Sevin subsequently put forward the possibility that the creation of the 
statue-stelae of Hakkári post-dated the burials found in the area, placing them in the 
1* millennium, especially on the basis of reasons relating to the influence of Assyrian art! 
Belli, who places the creation of the statue-stelae in the Early Iron Age, between the 12% 
and 10* centuries BC, provides a further proposal regarding the dating of the context 
of Hakkâri!i, Among the most recent studies carried out on Hakkâri's statue-stelae, the 
general revision of the zoomorphic figures carried out by K. Franke must be mentioned", 
as well as — although in it Hakkâri is mentioned only indirectly — the work by C.K. Piller 
on the Hakkári- Type daggers!^. One of the latest iconographic analyses of the statue-stelae 
was carried out by K. Franke and C.K. Piller who propose a cultural and chronological 
reading of the Hakkári representations. The two authors consider that the stele-statues may 
be dated to the second third of the second millennium BC. 


9 Sevin 2005a: 111. 

7 Sevin 2005b: 163-165. 

8 Sevin and Özfirat 1998: 6-9; Sevin 2000: 47-51; Sevin and Özfirat 2001: 19-22; Sevin 2005: 112. 

? Sevin and Ozfirat 2001: 18-19. On the Balbal, see footnote 22 in this article. 

10 Sevin 2015: 44. In the same volume, the author relates the statue-stelae of Hakkâri to the context of 
Meshkinshahr/Sahar Yeri and other Iranian sites. This line of interpretation will be discussed in the following 
paragraphs. The difficulty of combining a class of finds such as the Hakkári statue-stelae and the well-known 
clay figurines found at Marlik must be highlighted. For the interpretations relating to nomadism, see also Sevin 
2001: 79-83. 

II Sevin 2015: 44-45. 

12 Sevin and Özfirat 2001: 21-22. 

15 Sevin 2005a: 110. 

14 Belli 2008: 68-59. 

5 Franke 2012. 

16 Piller 2012. 

'7 Franke and Piller 2014. 
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THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL CONTEXT OF THE HAKKÂRI STATUE-STELAE 


The archaeological site is located near the city of Hakkári, within the province of the 
same name, in the Van region in eastern Turkey!*. The statue-stelae of Hakkâri were found 
fortuitously, however, due to their position, at the base of a rock face at the foot of the 
north-western side of the mount on which stands the castle known as Mir. Their position 
suggests that they may have been redeposited more or less chaotically at the base of the 
cliff, following a dynamic that in ancient times resulted in the systematic breakage of 
the statue-stelae (Fig. 3). As already noted by the excavations, the erosive processes acting 
on the top part of the castle hill probably resulted in the accumulation of sediment at 
the base, burying the statue-stelae naturally?. However, it is not possible to say whether 
the statue-stelae were intentionally covered after their redeposition, in addition to this 
natural sediment accumulation. Neither it is possible to establish the time when the statue- 
stelae were moved from their original location, nor the reasons for this. However, given 
the accumulation of these statue-stelae in a single group, it can be assumed that a single 
phenomenon of rupture and redeposition was responsible??. Archaeological evidence that 
the statue-stelae of Hakkári underwent violent demolition can be found in the systematic 
lack of the statues’ lower terminal portion, by means of which they would have been 
inserted into a functional base for support (or into the ground) — except for in the case of 
one statue, H-137!. Here, the lower part was undecorated and shaped specifically, with 
protruding elements that would have increased its stability, and would probably have been 
buried in the ground. It can be imagined that the original structure of the other Hakkári 
statue-stelae would have been fairly similar (Fig. 4). 


Fig. 3. The statue-stelae of Hakkâri at the time of their discovery (Sevin 2005a: Fig. 6). 


18 Coordinates: 37?3413.32"N 43?4422.46" E; elevation: 1745 m a.s.l. 

19 Sevin et al. 2000: 355-368; Sevin 2005a: 25-27. 

20 This hypothesis differs from the interpretation advanced by Sevin (Sevin 2005a: 27) which saw the 
deposition of the statue-stelae as being due to multiple accumulation phenomena over a prolonged period. 

?! From here onwards, the name of the stelae is abbreviated to H for Hakkári plus the numeration 
proposed by Sevin. 
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Fig. 4. The statue-stelae placed side by side 
(H-1 to H-12, pictures by R. Dan; H-13, after Sevin 2005a: Fig. 44). 


WHAT IS A STATUE-STELA? 


In this paragraph we will try to define the morphological and decorative characteristics 
of a group of objects which is defined in various ways in the specialist literature. By 
statue-stela we mean a large monolithic block of variable size with a generally elongated 
shape, exhibiting varying degrees of roughness and processing, on which anthropomorphic 
figures are always represented. Usually the lower terminal part is not decorated, a feature 
closely related to their function. Depending on the geographical areas where these objects 
were found, they have been terminologically defined in different ways e.g. kurgan-stelae, 
Scythians-stelae? or more commonly Balbals?. As mentioned, the phenomenon of statue- 
stelae is widespread throughout the Eurasian continent™. As far as chronology is concerned, 
the statue-stela phenomenon was certainly very long lasting; in this respect two groups 
of information must be taken into account. The first concerns the more or less known 
excavation contexts, in particular where statue-stelae were found in primary contexts. The 
second regards cases in which, regardless of the context of discovery, the iconographic 


> Olkhovskiy and Evdokimov 1994. 

2 Balbal is probably a term of Turkic origin which means ancestor or grandfather (Yılmaz 2018: 1-16). 
The scientific literature on this type of archaeological evidence is vast; see as an example Belli 2003. 

24 Statue-stelae are known from Western Europe to Central Asia (Reinhold 2018). 
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apparatus of the statue-stelae that includes diagnostic iconographic and cultural elements 
are evaluated. In reality, the possibility of dating them on the basis of stylistic-iconographic 
elements is rather low?. The phenomenon appears to be extensive not only in geographic 
terms but also chronologically, with reliably dated specimens ranging from the Eneolithic?é 
up to the entire medieval period?7. Many scholars believe that the creation and function 
of these statue-stelae were connected to funerary contexts, in which they were created by 
communities as representations of the deceased, who it is generally believed to have had 
an important role inside communities, and served as objects of long-term commemoration. 
They belonged to cult contexts and memory of ancestors; it may be hypothesized that for 
the communities, which created these statue-stelae, they may have had a sacral and/or 
apotropaic function. However, it must be borne in mind that most statue-stelae, although 
there are exceptions, were found in contexts of secondary use or indeed totally decontex- 
tualized. 


MORPHOLOGICAL ANALYSIS OF THE HAKKÁRI STATUE-STELAE 


The stelae of Hakkári are all morphologically quite similar with forms ranging from 
sub-elliptical to rectangular. The tallest specimen is the H-13 statue-stela, which is also 
the only one that has the lower part preserved (height: 3.30 m; width: 0.67-0.35 m; 
depth: 0.24 m). The widest statue-stelae are H-2 and H-3, which are 0.71 m wide (Fig. 4). 
In evaluating the morphology and dimensions of these statue-stelae it is important to 
remember that with the exception of H-13, they are all fragmentary. It may be imagined 
that all the fragmentary statue-stelae originally possessed long bases, roughly like that of 
H-13, i.e. about as long as the currently preserved heights of the other statue-stelae. This 
suggests that they were originally sunk into the ground to maintain a vertical position, like 
most of the statue-stelae known in other regions. The lower parts of these statue-stelae 
were all systematically and intentionally broken off. This breaking process, which certainly 
took place in antiquity, in most cases has not affected the iconographic apparatus of the 
statue-stelae with the exception of statue-stela H-4, in which the decoration was damaged 
by the process of breakage and decontextualization. Statue-stelae H-2, H-3, H-5, H-6, 
H-9, H-10 and H-11 all have other fractures (Figs. 5-8), but it is not possible to establish 
whether these were caused by their removal from their original contexts or if they are 
connected with the accumulation of sediments in the secondary context. It seems likely that 
some fractures may have occurred in antiquity at the time of removal from their original 
locations. From a superficial observation, two types of fracture are evident, horizontal and 
diagonal. The latter especially could be connected to imperfections in the internal structure 
of the rock slabs from which the statues were made. 


?5 [n this regard, the case of the Lunigiana statue-stelae dated to the Copper Age through parallels between 
the dagger representations and finds is an example (Anati 1981). 

26 See for example the catalogue of the exhibition “Dei di pietra. La grande statuaria antropomorfa 
nell'Europa del III millennio a.C." 

27 See for example Belli 2003: 123. 
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[il Hoon? Voxan 


Fig. 5. Hakkári statue-stelae 1-3 exhibited in the old Van Museum 
(photo by R. Dan 2010). 


[m 


Hamas 


Fig. 6. Hakkâri statue-stelae 4-6 exhibited in the old Van Museum 
(photo by R. Dan 2010). 


[d 


Fig. 7. Hakkári statue-stelae 7-9 exhibited in the old Van Museum 
(photo by R. Dan 2010). 
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Height (m) Width (m) Thickness (m) 
Hakkári-1 1,08 0,58 — 0,30 0,14 
Hakkári-2 1,30 0,71 — 0,37 0,13 
Hakkâri-3 1,42 0,71 — 0,50 0,12 
Hakkári-4 1,30 0,58 — 0,45 0,12 
Hakkâri-5 1,36 0,61 — 0,47 0,13 
Hakkâri-6 1,16 0,59 — 0,45 0,11 
Hakkâri-7 0,81 0,40 — 0,23 0,12 
Hakkâri-8 0,82 0,57 — 0,33 0,14 
Hakkári-9 1,22 0,40 — 0,32 0,17 
Hakkári-10 1,22 0,45 — 0,25 0,14 
Hakkári-11 1,07 0,48 — 0,30 0,12 
Hakkári-12 1,10 0,40 — 0,17 0,10 
Hakkári-13 3,30 0,67 — 0,35 0,24 


Table 1. Dimensions of the Hakkâri statue-stelae. 


ICONOGRAPHIC ANALYSIS OF THE HAKKÁRI STATUE-STELAE 


In this section we re-analyse some elements of the iconography of the Hakkári statue- 
stelae. It is divided into subsections based on repeated features of the various statue-stelae. 
In general, the statue-stelae appear to have been made using three distinct techniques?5, in 
some cases used simultaneously. All the stelae exhibit engraved features of greater or lesser 
importance. The only stela that has engraved iconographic motifs is H-12 (Fig. 8). The 
H-10, H-11 and H-13 statue-stelae are widely decorated with incisions, with the exception 
of large portions of the faces that are in ‘bas-relief. The H-1, H-2, H-3, H-4, H-5 and 
H-6 statue-stelae may be defined as ‘high relief, whereas the H-7, H-8 and H-9 stelae may 
be categorized as “bas-relief”. The statue-stelae of Hakkâri show a change in decoration, 
where the symbols that are evidently more significant for the overall message are main- 
tained, becoming however progressively more stylized. Other elements like the zoomorphic 
figures disappear completely. The zoomorphic representations that are present are mainly 
decorative in function, except in cases where a narration is clearly represented or in cases 
in which they are covered with symbolic elements (e.g. H-1 and H-5). The decorative use 
of animals is seen in H-2, H-3, H-4, H-6 and H-7. 


28 Sevin (2005a) proposed a technological subdivision of the statue-stelae based on the diversity of carving 
techniques. Here the scholar's approach is partially followed by introducing the categories of ‘high relief, 
‘bas-relief and ‘engraved’. 
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HakkAki 10 Haxranı-11 HAKKAKI-12 Haxrarı-13 


Fig. 8. Hakkâri statue-stelae 10-13 exhibited in the old Van Museum 
(H-10 to H-12, photo by R. Dan 2010, H-13 photo after Sevin 2005a: Fig. 44). 


Image of the warrior-chief 


In the description of the main figures represented on the statue-stelae, i.e. those of 
chiefs, we will proceed with the analysis starting from the upper portions of the statue-ste- 
lae, proceeding down to the breakage point. In the first place, therefore, the headdresses 
— that are differentiated not only decoratively but also morphologically — will be examined. 
The H-4 and H-5 statue-stelae present a situation that partly differs from the others due 
to the presence of a semi-circular element above the head, which may be interpreted as a 
headdress but which at the same time might actually be the hair (Fig. 9). For H-12 there 
is nothing to be said since the upper part of the stela is missing. Sevin described the faces 
of the main figures of the Hakkâri statue-stelae in detail ?; here we will focus only on some 
particular aspects. On the H-1, H-3, H-4, H-7, H-8, H-9, H-10, H-11 and H-13 statue- 
stelae beards are represented. Interpreting these stelae as funerary stones, the fact that some 
figures have beards and others do not might be because those who sculpted them intended 
to show the more advanced age of the deceased represented with beards and the lower age 
of those depicted without them. 

Another interesting element, which for us has a chronological importance that is 
explained in the section that deals specifically with the chronology of the statue-stelae, is 
the presence/absence of the mouth. In fact, with the exception of the H-13 statue-stelae, 
all the other stelae have more or less stylized representations of mouths. In our opinion, 
the absence of a mouth in the H-13 stele must be considered as an archaic trait that allows 
it to be connected (for example) to others known as the Sahar Yeri statue-stelae, not sur- 
prisingly locally referred to as the ‘mouthless people’, and at other contexts in the area??. 


2 Sevin 2005a: 32-66. 
39 Such as the specimens found in Artsakh (Yeranyan 2017: 85-113) and the Ashnakeran specimens in 
Azerbaijan (Schachner 2001: 119, Fig. 2). On Sahar Yeri, see Dan and Cesaretti 2020: 347-357. 
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H-10 H-11 


Fig. 9. The headdresses on the Hakkári stelae. 


In practically on all specimens the arms appear in a folded position, in the act of hold- 
ing a wineskin and a bow and brassard set. The fact that these warriors were represented 
naked, and equipped only with headdress and jockstrap was identified by Sevin as one of 
the essential traits that characterize the stelae of Hakkári?. We believe that the fact that 
only the jockstrap and belt are depicted does not mean that the figures were represented 
without other garments, but more simply that the representation or characterization of 
the garments would have subtracted further narrative space on the stelae crowded with 
numerous symbolic elements. The presence of a jockstrap serves only to denote that the 
figure is male. Particularly interesting is the presence on six stelae (H-1, H-2, H-3, H-4, 
H-5 and H-6) of what appear to be sticks with curved tops**. Most likely, this stick rep- 
resents the strongest element of connection with the pastoral world, which makes it clear 
that this aspect also permeated the sphere of power in these groups. However, it would 
not have been an essential element in the representation of power compared to weapons, 
since while this pastoral staff disappears in the representations following the chronological 
order proposed, the weapons remain. 


Wineskins 


Sevin dwelt abundantly on the wineskins with a careful morphological and functional 
analysis of these objects?*. The scholar links the possession and use of this type of leather 
wineskin as an identifying characteristic of nomadic groups on the basis of the discovery 


31 This type of representation has been variously interpreted as metal ingots or possible double axes (Sevin 
and Özfirat 2001: 17) or quivers and bows (Franke and Piller 2014: 301). 

32 The theme of the nudity of the warriors represented on the statue-stelae is addressed several times in 
Sevin 2005a, Sevin 2005b, and Sevin 2015. 

33 Sevin, who suggests the possibility that it could be a symbol of power, also analysed this element 
(2005a: 74). 

34 Sevin 2005a: 72; Sevin 2015: 29. 
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of a wineskin in the context of a Scythian tomb from Pazyryk??. However, we believe that 
leather wineskins would have been extremely widespread in the ancient world, both tem- 
porally and spatially. It is assumed that these wineskins may have contained a liquid other 
than ordinary water, perhaps in this case it could be wine“, usually associated with a 
consumption prerogative of the dire. 

In the most realistic figurations (H-1, H-2, H-3 and H-4) the wineskins appear well 
characterized and in direct connection with the hands of the figure, in other situations 
there begins to be a decomposition regarding the narrative space of the wineskin's neck 
and spout, which appear separated to various degrees. On stelae H-4, H-5, H-6, H-7, H-8, 
H-9, H-10 and H-11, the wineskins appear almost invisible in the hands of the figure 
(H-7, H-4 and H-6), while in other cases the wineskin body is clearly separated from the 
spout (statue-stelae H-8, H-10 and H-11) (Fig. 10). Furthermore, there is the possibility 
that what Sevin defines as ‘tents’, could be representations of wineskins disconnected from 
the main figure precisely due to figurative-register problems?". There is no doubt that the 
“tent” depicted on H-6 is morphologically very similar to the wineskins depicted on H-1 
and H-2. Careful consideration must be given to this element, since in these complex, 
synthetic and symbolic figurations under analysis the evident distinction of one element 
from another becomes decisive for the understanding of the scene as a whole. 


H-6 H-7 H-8 H-10 H-11 


Fig. 10. The wineskins on the Hakkári stelae. 


35 "This particular find (Rudenko 1970: Fig. 59, 61) it is undoubtedly linked to the exceptional preserva- 
tion conditions for organic material in the funerary contexts of Pazyryk. 

36 Until a few years ago, 102 wine producers were active in the Hakkâri area (Özatak er al. 2018: 443- 
444). 


37 In the ‘Other elements’ section we will return to the problem of the ‘tents’. 
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Weapons 


Weapon analysis was excellently developed by Sevin?? and here we will not re-analyse 
all the categories of weapons depicted, but instead focus only on some elements for which 
our interpretation differs from previous proposals. Information on axes has been system- 
atized by Franke and Piller, who propose a 19% to 17^ century BC date for this material. 
The chronological range suggested in this regard seems to be too wide for a precise chron- 
ological definition. As far as clubs, spears and what Franke and Piller consider to be a 
quiver are concerned, it is not possible to propose an actual dating for their stylized 
representations. Regarding the interpretation of the objects held under the arms of these 
figures, we propose a new reading that the item held under the arm in H-1, close to what 
is unequivocally a bow (the only well characterized piece), might be a brassard, or an 
archer's wrist-guard (Fig. 11). These two objects together must have constituted an indi- 
visible pair, so much so that — even if in progressively more and more stylized form — it 
is present on stelae H-1 to H-9. In stelae H-2 to H-Á this assemblage is depicted in a very 
similar way to H-1 but due to restrictions of figurative space the bow has been simplified 
to a simple vertical line with slightly rounded ends. A still greater level of stylization is 
present in H-5, where clearly the space available allowed the representation of only the 
brassard, in a squat version that could easily be misunderstood. On stelae H-6 to H-9, in 


H-6 H-7 H-8 H-9 H-10 H-11 


Fig. 11. The bows and brassards on the Hakkâri stelae. 


38 Sevin 2005a: 79-83. 
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accordance with an evident process of synthesis that must have taken place over time, 
the clear desire to represent all the elements that are part of the ‘power package’ results 
in the bow and brassard no longer represented in direct association with the arm, but 
disconnected within the figurative space. On these three stelae we find the brassard flanked 
by a vertical line longer than the brassard itself, a circumstance that allows us to exclude 
that it may be a chalice, also due to the fact that on H-8 and H-9 the two elements appear 
connected, testifying to their inseparability. 

Another interesting fact is that all the Hakkári stelae (except for H-12, which is frag- 
mentary) show representations of belts. These belts, presumably in leather and not metal 
as in other areas such as the South Caucasus, have a dual function: as a marker of power, 
as visible in the figure on H-13, or as a support to which the dagger, which is missing on 
H-1399, was attached (Fig. 12). 

Like the belts, the daggers represented on the Hakkári statue-stelae present a series of 
small divergent elements and resemble a very well characterized type of dagger known as 
the ‘bronze dagger with crescent guard”. The peculiarity that makes this element immedi- 
ately recognizable is the lunula decoration between the base of the hilt and the beginning 
of the blade (Fig. 12). The evidence relating to this class of weapons has been systematized 
both typologically and chronologically, and on the basis of morphological differences 
5 subtypes have been recognized? From a chronological point of view they seem to be 
typical weapons of the first millennium, so much so that they are considered ‘Leitfossil“! 
for the Iron Age II in Iran. These weapons were in use during the last phase of the Marlik 
necropolis in stage IIb and stage III and therefore between 1100 and 1000 BCİ, Another 
fundamental aspect for Hakkári is the distribution area of these objects, which from this 
brief overview can already be understood as being closely connected to the north-western 
portion of the Iranian plateau, as evidenced in the first place by the Marlik site. Other 
weapons of this type have in fact been found in Iran at Aq Evlar, Ghalekuti II T.7, Godin 
Tepe T.8, Haft Tepe, Susa and Tepe Bad Hora and in the Southern Caucasus and the 
Persian Gulf region at the sites of Kedabeg T.23, Horom T.87, Ibri-Selme and Hafit Cairn. 
Other sites with these daggers are Tchila Khane, Kelar Dasht. Also of interest is the depic- 
tion of one of these daggers on Hasanlu's golden cup. Importantly, two daggers of the 
same type were found in an unspecified context in eastern Anatolia. This discovery is 
particularly significant due to the presence, on the central rib of one of the dagger blades, 
of a geometric decorative motif that closely resembles the specimens represented on the 
statue-stelae^. Comparison between the daggers represented on the Hakkari statue-stelae 
and the archaeological finds provides a chronological indication that would date the statue- 
stelae to the first millennium BC. They also constitute support for the hypothesis that 
the Hakkári statue-stela phenomenon may have had an Iranian origin. 


39 These belts feature decorative geometric patterns that are apparently similar but in reality all diversified. 
There are, in their diversity, similarities with belts represented on many of the numerous Sahr Yeri stelae 
(Ingraham and Summers 1979: 72, 74-76, Fig. 5-6). 

49 Piller 2012: 36-44; Franke and Piller 2014: 295-297. 

41 Piller 2012: 36-44; Franke and Piller 2014: 295-297. 

42 Vahdati and Piller: 104, Fig. 3. 

Winter 1989: 94, Fig. 14. 

^ Piller 2012: 45-47. 
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H-10 H-11 


Fig. 12. The belts and daggers on the Hakkâri stelae. 


Other anthropomorphic figures 


The H-5 stele features a fighting scene between animals, a leopard and an ungulate, in 
addition to two narrative scenes: one is a female figure holding a vase on her head that 
appears in direct connection with a much smaller anthropomorphic figure depicted in a 
horizontal position (Fig. 13). This scene could be interpreted as a childbirth scene that 
might perhaps portray the leader's companion and her offspring. Between the two scenes, 
there are a series of geometric figurative elements, perhaps useful as a divider since they 
are representations of different types: a woman giving birth and an underlying symbolic 
hunting scene between feline and ungulate. 

Even more important from a narrative point of view is the representation of a hunting 
scene where a human figure is seen hunting a cat and another indeterminate animal^. 
Following a Mesopotamian interpretation, the scene could be read as the domination of 


^5 According to K. Franke this animal could be the representation of a bear (Franke 2012: 168, Fig. 6). 
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the civilized world over the natural world, but it more probably represents a desire to 
affirm the power of the head of a community over the other members of society. This 
seems to involve two different actions: the first scene shows a human figure on horseback 
brandishing a mace, which he then uses in the lower portion of the narrative register, 
divided for reasons of space. The lower depiction shows a different time in the clash with 
wild animals, significandy represented here by the anthropomorphic figure that drags 
a feline by the tail. 

In H-3, in the lower part of the statue-stela we see a smaller figure in the act of falling 
or perhaps already dead (Fig. 13). In our opinion, this figure may represent a possible 
antagonist defeated by the figure of the leader, as also maintained by Sevin“, Of particu- 
lar interest is the recurrence of a small anthropomorphic figure characterized by being 
almost always in direct connection with the belt. In the H-2, H3, probably H-4 (broken) 
and H-7 stelae the figure is represented under the belt, probably to represent symbolically 
its possession or ownership by the main figure? (Fig. 13). In H-1 and H-5 the figures are 
not represented below the belt but immediately above. In the H-10 stela it is possible to 
imagine the main figure intent on pouring a liquid into a drinking vessel held in the hand 
of a smaller figure. This image would suggest the possibility that a continuity ceremony is 


HAKKÂR-İ O HAKKARK2 HAKKÂRI-3 HAKKARI-7 HAKKÂRI-10 
F : | 8 


HAKKÂRI-A HAKKÂRI-3 HAKKÂRI-5 HAKKÁRI-5 


Fig. 13. The anthropomorphic figures on the Hakkári stelae. 


46 Sevin 2005a: 86. 

47 The young man represented on H-2 and perhaps the figures represented on H-3 could have character- 
istic upturned footwear; Sevin in his analytical treatment of the statue-stelae also emphasizes this element 
(Sevin 2005a: 86), which generally tends to be connected with a Hittite influence on these territories. This 
particular type of footwear also seems to be found in the representation on the well-known silver cup from 
Karashamb. 
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shown between a father figure who pours the liquid, probably wine or in any case a liquid 
that is not water, and a presumed son who receives it as a symbolic representation of con- 
tinuity and transmission of the prerogatives of the chief's power”. In this regard, we must 
underline that with the exception of a single figure present on H-5 which is female, all the 
other figures represented on the Hakkári stelae of show male characteristics. This aspect 
allows us to hypothesize that the transmission of power took place on a patriarchal line. 
If this interpretation were true, it might be imagined that some anthropomorphic figures 
represented on the stelae represent figures destined to inherit the prerogatives of the chief. 
On stelae where the figure of the young heir is not present, this may be linked to their 
poor state of preservation. 


Zoomorphic representations 


On some of the Hakkári statue-stelae zoomorphic elements are represented. Statue- 
stelae H-8, H-9, H-10, H-11 and H-12 are devoid of zoomorphic representations (Fig. 14). 
Some elements are clearly of symbolic significance, for example the fight scene between 
a probable feline* and a snake. This particular iconographic composition, which is also 
found in Mesopotamian contexts, has been given the Mesopotamian interpretation of a 


Hakkánr-1 HAKKÂR- — HAKKÁRI-5 


$ Ce “it 


HAKKÂR-2  HAKKAR-2 — HAKKARI2 HAKKÂRI-3 HAKKÂRI-O — HAKKARI7 


Fig. 14. The zoomorphic figures on the Hakkâri stelae. 


48 [n this regard Sevin 2005a: 86 which mentions a ‘crown prince’ interpretation appears to be relevant. 
^ According to K. Franke, this animal is a frog (Franke 2012: 172, Fig. 8). In essential representations 
for us, the decisive element in this type of representations are the dots in those that are considered to be felines. 
The representation of this feline is of the ‘zenith type’, in accordance with a representative canon for figures 
and objects that is also found on other classes of archaeological finds such as Caucasian bronze belts; in this 
regard the representations of chariots on the Stepanavan belt may be cited (Cesaretti and Dan forthcoming). 
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symbolic representation of the fight between the goddess Inanna-leopard and the snake- 
demon”, This is particularly important because it is evidence of the penetration of cultural 
elements from the Mesopotamian alluvium to the north, through a well-known process 
involving exchange and reciprocity also demonstrated by other well-known objects, for 
example the famous Karashamb cup?!. We are not able to establish whether other scenes 
had symbolic value or were simply empirical representations of fights between animals 
(as in the case of the leopard and the ungulate)??. This statue-stela displays a narrative 
intent. Other statue-stelae with narrative representations, such as the proposed reading of 
the chief who fights with wild animals, were discussed in the previous section. An overall 
analysis of these zoomorphic figures, reveals a pattern: that is, the leopard possessed a 
symbolic value as it was always represented in interaction with various figures, in particu- 
lar with the snake, and hoofed and human figures. The figures of ungulate animals (deer 
and goats) appear devoid of this symbolic value and are used in some specific cases (H-2, 
H-3, H-6 and H-7) as mere fillers of the figurative scene according to the concept of 
horror vacui. 


Other elements 


Some elements are difficult to interpret. The first; and perhaps most emblematic, is 
what Sevin defines as a representation of a ‘tent’ — although, however, its iconographic 
features do not allow us to verify this attribution with certainty. This ‘tent’ is found on 
H-3, H-6 and H-7 (Fig. 4). As previously mentioned, all the statue-stelae have recurring 
sets of objects arranged differently on their surfaces. The fact that this element appears 
only on three statue-stelae makes it much more likely in our opinion that it could be a 
wineskin seen side-on, since it was not possible to fit three-dimensional versions under the 
hands. A separate case is that of H-3, where the wineskin is still quite visible in the hands 
but might have also been represented next to the figure. Another difficult figure to inter- 
pret is the small anthropomorphic figure on H-4; given his raised arms, he could be a 
defeated enemy, although doubts remain. 


A NEW PROPOSED CHRONOLOGICAL ARRANGEMENT OF THE STATUE-STELAE 


In this section, on the basis of their morphological and iconographic characteristics, 
we suggest a new relative chronology for the thirteen stelae of Hakkári. Our proposal 
differs significantly from that made by Sevin”, above all because he saw in stelae H-10 
to H-13 the results of a progressive simplification and stylization. While in the stelae from 
H-1 to H-11 there is evidently a stylization process in which few elements remain in all, 


50 Nys and Bretschneider 2008: 26. 
5l Avetisyan et al. forthcoming. 

5 The representation of these animal types is also known in the Caucasian world, as evidenced by the 
depictions on metal belts, for example the Samtavro belt no. 6, where leopards, deer and snakes are shown 


together (Chidaseli 1986: 48, Fig. 6). 
53 Sevin 2005: 32-66. 
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stelae H-12 and H-13 are pertinent to a different production that probably also has a 
different chronological location. The H-13 stele, the only one preserved in its entirety, 
appears to be absolutely devoid of many of the elements that characterize the other stelae. 
Moreover, the decoration is almost exclusively made by engraving, with the exception of 
a part of the face made in ‘bas-relief. At this point it may be suggested that the H-13 
stele might be the oldest, given also that it is iconographically and morphologically more 
similar to specimens already known in the area, such as the stelae of Artsakh/Karabakh 
and Azerbaijan. A decisive element for these chronological considerations, which indicates 
that H-13 can be considered the oldest specimen is the absence of a representation of the 
mouth. This absence appears to be an element shared with many other stelae currently 
known in the region, in particular the statues of Sahar-Yeri. This feature allows us to 
propose H-13 as the starting model, while all the other stelae bear depictions of faces with 
mouths. 

The H-12 stela could be considered to come after H-13 but before all the others. Apart 
from the fact that the stele is conspicuously incomplete, due to which some characteristics 
are not determinable, the anthropomorphic figure is totally engraved like H-13, but shows 
certain iconographic elements, in particular the posture of the arms, that characterize the 
examples considered later. As we will see, the absence in this stele of certain elements that 
will become simplified over time is the basis of this chronological proposal. It is not known 
how much time may have elapsed between these first prototypes, which are more or less 
in line with other statue-stelae in these regions. 

The fact is that in the series from stelae H-1 to H-11 a stylistic and conceptual pro- 
gression is visible; from a detailed representation in which the entire assembly of the chief 
is displayed, we arrive at a synthesis where only some elements are maintained (Figs. 5-8). 
In this evaluation, it can be said that stele H-1 is the oldest of this series because it is the 
only one in which all the objects are explicitly represented, such as the case of the brassard 
associated with the bow. Stelae H-2 to H-4 appear as a more or less cohesive group with 
similar characters in which, however, a greater stylization is noticeable compared to H-1, 
in particular as regards the bow with the brassard. Stela H-5 constitutes a further develop- 
ment in terms of synthesis, the prelude to the batch of stelae ranging from H-6 to H-9 
which can be considered later in date. These stelae show the progressive reduction or 
disappearance of the symbolic zoomorphic elements, the reduction of the weapons group, 
or their aesthetic synthesis. 

The H-11 stela represents the final outcome of a simplification and synthesis process, 
probably linked to non-determinable socio-cultural processes, in which the minimum 
assembly of the chief survives. The components of this are the anthropomorphic figure of 
the head, the terminal part of the wineskin and probably the wineskin itself, the dagger, 
the spear and the axe. Particularly interesting is the representation on the left of the hand, 
where the probable brassard is seen with the bow represented in the extreme simplification 
of a vertical stroke parallel to the brassard. To the left of this group there is a schematic 
representation of the body of the wineskin in a decentralized position for the purposes of 
the figurative register, exactly as it is found to the left of the minor anthropomorphic 
figure on the left of H-10. 
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It is more complicated to determine a hypothesis of absolute chronology. Previous 
proposals made by other scholars have been reported above. The only element that can 
provide information regarding the possibility of obtaining an absolute date for these 
statue-stelae is the unusual and distinctive representation of the ‘bronze dagger with 
crescent guard' which is generally attributed to the first millennium BC and which, as 
already explained above, represents a chronological terminus that would place the pro- 
duction of the statue-stelae of Hakkári in this era. 


ANALYSIS OF THE FUNCTION AND SYMBOLIC MEANING OF THE STATUE-STELAE 


In this section we propose an analysis of the function and possible symbolic meaning 
of the statue-stelae of Hakkári. As we have seen, Hakkári is exceptional for the area under 
examination, both for its geographical location and for the number and iconographic 
characteristics of the stelae. In fact, with the exception of the H-13 stele, which we believe 
to be the oldest on the basis of its iconography, all the other stelae exhibit a number of 
elements and a degree of detail that shows little resemblance to similar specimens identified 
in other regions. 

The Hakkári statue-stelae were found at an ancient archaeological site, but not in their 
original positions. They had clearly been defunctionalized and redeposited; it is not known 
whether they were covered directly in ancient times or due to natural phenomena. Con- 
sidering the morphology of H-13 (Fig. 8), the only specimen preserved in its entirety, and 
the fact that all the other statue-stelae are broken, it can be assumed that they were origi- 
nally stuck vertically in the ground, as previously mentioned. Their function, like that of 
most of the statue-stelae known in these regions, was as gravestones, therefore in connec- 
tion with single or collective burials. It is possible only to speculate, as Sevin and Ozfirat 
have?*, about which of these stelae came from the collective burials excavated near their 
place of discovery”. Although it would be interesting to know for certain that these statue- 
stelae come from these tombs, the archaeological data do not allow us to verify this prob- 
ability. 

Regardless of the (unknowable) original context, it is clear that the depictions on these 
stelae imply that the communities that built them intended them as part of an ancestors' 
cult. The lower portion of the statue-stelae was probably an integral part of the architec- 
ture of the tomb complexes. At the time of their defunctionalization and desacralization, 
rather than damaging the tombs to extract the stelae with the base intact, it was preferred 
to break off the part of the statue-stelae that emerged from the ground and not remove 
the foot. 


54 Sevin and Ozfirat 2001: 23. 

5 In this regard, we recall the proximity to the place of discovery of the statue-stelae of the collective 
burials known as M1 and, albeit at a greater distance, the tomb M2 (Özfirat 2002a: 141-143; Özfirat 2002b: 
209-222). 
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To conclude, we want to address a series of topics relating to the origin and relative 
chronology of the Hakkári statue-stelae, as well as offering some reflections on the com- 
position of the groups that produced them. As we have seen, it is known that the statue- 
stelae phenomenon is mainly associated with nomadic societies. From our perspective, the 
only stele that can be traced back to ‘conventional’ phenomena of nomadic population 
movements is H-13. This statue-stela, compared to the others found in Hakkári, has more 
archaic features and, above all from an iconographic point of view, is similar to the examples 
known in the region. It is likely that the H-13 stele represents the beginning of a process 
that led to the subsequent construction of the other Hakkári statue-stelae. Whether it was 
a process of sedentarization of exogenous groups that arrived from distant regions is not 
possible to establish with certainty. What is probable is that the Hakkári stelae as a whole 
represent the succession over time of thirteen tribal chiefs; there is clearly no evidence 
that they formed an uninterrupted series, but together they might have covered a period 
of approximately 250 years?6. 


It is assumed that the beginning of the Hakkári phenomenon originated from an 
exogenous component, especially due to the lack of similar finds in those areas. The 
problem of identifying the ethnic associations of those who created the first statue-stelae 
remains open and substantially unsolvable. We will resist the temptation of attributing 
this phenomenon to famous nomadic populations such as Cimmerians or Scythians; we 
have detected no particular feature that would allow direct attribution to either of these 
groups. While in Central Asia and in the steppes statue-stelae with more evident diagnostic 
characters are found’, most of these statue-stelae, including the H-13, appear to consti- 
tute a chronological sequence and to be attributable to a specific ethnic group. The only 
elements that can provide help to understand where this group that settled in the area 
of Hakkári came from are the daggers and belts, two closely connected and recurring 
elements on statue-stelae. In their simplicity and geometric decorations, the belts resemble 
numerous examples from Sahar Yeri and other statue-stelae from the north-west of the 
Iranian plateau. The daggers, on the other hand, present precise and unequivocal parallels, 
as already pointed out by Sevin?*, with a large group of daggers dated to the Iron Age 
distributed over a wide area extending from the Caspian Sea to the Lake Orumiyeh basin. 
This could be a terminus ante quem for the H-13 stele. 

The fact that the thirteen stelae of Hakkári were found together and that they show 
(more than contemporaneity) a stylistic change in the way they are made suggests that this 
phenomenon (at least that expressed by Hakkári's statue-stelae) was rooted in one place 
and not related to a situation of constant, continuous and structured movement of popu- 
lations between the two regions. First, it should be noted that other statue-stelae are not 


56 “This estimated and approximate number is based on the idea that a tribal chief might have exercised 
his role for about twenty years on average. 

57 For example, specimens with typical akinakes represented (Ol'khovskiy and Evdokimov 1994). 

58 Sevin 2005a: 79-81; Sevin 2015: 42. 
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known in the eastern Taurus region. The Hakkâri phenomenon, which probably originates 
from the Iranian plateau, cannot be associated with the normal seasonal movement of 
pastoral groups that practised forms of transhumance: the roughness of the territory and 
the distance between the Orumiyeh basin and the region of Hakkári is such that this 
cannot be considered within known dynamics?. The group that moved to the Hakkâri 
region did so for reasons that cannot be determined and at a historical juncture that 
cannot be clearly defined, but they did so to settle down. What can be said in terms of 
absolute chronology is linked to the representations of daggers whose particular type may 
be ascribed to the first millennium BC”. 

The fact remains that this group or groups continued a lifestyle connected to pastoralism 
in these lands, as testified by certain iconographic elements present on the stelae. These 
population movements, more or less intense over the centuries, were perhaps the prelude 
to the displacement from the Orumiyeh basin region a few decades after the Hakkári 
phenomenon of a population group from which the dynasty of the kings of Urartu was 
formed?!. The movement of this group probably followed paths taken in previous centuries 
by these pastoral groups, with the difference that instead of settling in Hakkári they settled 
about 100 km further north. Despite the fascinating proposal made by Sevin to identify 
the characters depicted on the Hakkâri stelae with the rulers of the state of Hubuskia, 
it is necessary to underline the uncertainty of this type of attribution, which is linked to 
the absence of epigraphic documents that record their geographical location. A careful 
analysis of Hakkári's statue-stelae group provides interesting data regarding the identifica- 
tion of the origin of a tradition which is clearly not indigenous; in addition their rich 
and changing iconography allows to define their relative chronology. Despite efforts to 
understand the Hakkári phenomenon, there remain unsolved problems that cannot be 
resolved with the data currently available. The Hakkári statue-stelae remain however of 
great importance for the region's archaeology. 


5 118 km of mountains lie between the modern cities of Hakkâri and Orumiyeh. 

60 Here the possible second millennium dates first advanced by Sevin and Ozfirat and also recently taken 
up by Franke and Piller do not seem fully justifiable. 

9! On the fact that the Urartian dynasty originated in the southern part of the Lake Orumiyeh region, not 
far from Ardini/Musasir, see Pecorella and Salvini 1982: 8, and Salvini 1984: 30. In this regard we must 
remember that in the text of Sargon II in connection with the 8^ campaign of 714 BC, the Assyrian king 
mentions the cities of Arbu, defined as the paternal city of Ursa (Rusa) and Rijar, the city of an unspecified 
Sarduri, considered to be cities of Aramal&/Armariali (Mayer 2013: Kol. III, 277-279) which must be located 
in the areas of the Lake Orumiyeh basin. On the location of Aramalé/Armariali, see Bagg 2020: 62. 

9? On the interpretations regarding the localization of Hubuskia in Neo-Assyrian times, see Bagg 2020: 
280-284. On the problem of the localization of Hubuğkia, see also Radner 2012. The scholar has proposed 
a correspondence between Hakkâri and Ukku, and is sceptical of the proposal made by Sevin and Özfirat 
(Hakkâri - Hubuskia), defined as unconvincing (Radner 2012: 258). 
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BURIAL TERRACES IN THE EASTERN NECROPOLIS 


The excavations of Site F at Sagalassos (Southwestern Anatolia) 


Sam CLEYMANS, Johan CLAEYS, Katrien VAN DE VIJVER, Jeroen POBLOME* 


Abstract 


On the steeper slopes in the northern parts of the Eastern Necropolis of 
Sagalassos excavations were conducted in 1990-1991 and 2011-2012, uncov- 
ering a series of man-made terraces (Site F). Erected from Late Achaemenid 
times onwards, the terracing most likely originally served horticultural and 
arboricultural purposes. From the Middle Hellenistic period onwards, the 
terraces at Site F were gradually occupied by funerary practices. During the 
1“ century CE, the higher terraces remained in use as burial grounds, while 
the lower ones were reorganized in order to accommodate at least one potter's 
workshop. Whereas the workshop itself was short-lived, artisanal activities seem 
to have continued as indicated by dumping practices of ceramic refuse. Burial 
practices too continued until the end of the 4^ century CE after which the area 
fell in disuse. This long history of interments, from Hellenistic to Late Roman 
times, provides a unique insight into the changing mortuary traditions at 
Sagalassos. This paper will present a chronological overview of Site F and the 
activities that took place there through a discussion of various archaeological, 
environmental, and bioarchaeological data. 


INTRODUCTION TO SITE F 


In the eastern parts of the archaeological site of Sagalassos (SW Anatolia) lies the Eastern 
Proasteion. These suburbs, which incorporate the Potters’ Quarter with workshops 
specialized in the production of the local Sagalassos Red Slip Ware (SRSW), also feature 
the Eastern Necropolis of the town. This undulating terrain with wide slopes was suited 
for the arrangement of many types of activities. At the same time, its relatively isolated 
location, only reachable via a passage between the theatre and the steeper slopes to the 
north, withdrew the views, sounds, and smells that came with funerary and artisanal 
activities from the monumental centre. Thus, burial practices were effectively banned 
from the urban centre which the necropoleis fully surrounded (Fig. 1)!. 


* SC: Sagalassos Archaeological Research Project (SARP), Department of Archaeology, KU Leuven (Belgium), 
sam.cleymans@kuleuven.be; JC: SARP; KVdV: Royal Belgian Institute for Natural Sciences (RBINS), Brussels 
(Belgium); Center for Archaeological Sciences (CAS), KU Leuven (Belgium); JP: SARP. 

! Claeys 2013; Claeys and Poblome 2019. 
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Fig. 1. Map of Roman Imperial Sagalassos showing the location of Site F 
in relation to the zecropoleis and the Eastern Proasteion. 


In 1987, the then so-called ‘Potters’ Quarter’ was discovered by the late Sabri Aydal as 
part of the Sagalassos leg of the Pisidia Survey Project of Stephen Mitchell and his team. 
The detailed mapping of the area would take place under the supervision of Marc 
Waelkens?. During the following campaign in 1988, at least 10 concentrations of pottery 
waste were registered at the surface and studied by Marc Lodewijckx. These concentrations 
were first interpreted as the location of kilns? and were labelled with a capital letter 
(A, B, C, ...). Site F was one of these concentrations. The first excavation at Site F took 
place in 1990 under the supervision of Marc Lodewijckx and Marc Waelkens*. Two north- 
south oriented trenches were excavated: Trench I measuring 18 m x 4 m and Trench II 
25 m x 2 m. Neither of these trenches reached bedrock, while the main excavated features 
included a Roman Imperial vaulted chamber tomb and nine Hellenistic cremation urns. 
In 1991, Trench II was widened, and two more cineraria were unearthed?. In function of 
a recent research project on the phenomenon of suburbs in antiquity and the Sagalassos 


? Mitchell and Waelkens 1988: 60. 
3 Mitchell ez al. 1989: 74. 

^ Waelkens et al. 1991: 206-212. 

> Waelkens et al. 1992: 91-95. 
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Eastern Proasteion in particular, excavations were resumed at Site F in 2011 under the 
supervision of Johan Claeys’. The aim of this campaign was to extend the area where the 
Hellenistic cremation urns were discovered to provide more context and to better under- 
stand its chronology. Both to the east and west of the Hellenistic context, remains of 
Roman Imperial potter's workshops were discovered. During the 2012 campaign?, in turn, 
the focus lay on the area surrounding the vaulted tomb to excavate the rest of the burial 
plot. The main aim here was to improve our understanding of the interrelation of funerary 
and other activities at the site (Fig. 2; Fig. 3). The ceramic material was re-evaluated 


Legend 
1990-1991 trench 
2011-2012 trench 


0 15 3 6 Meters 


Fig. 2. Plan of the excavation trenches of 1990-1991 and 2011-2012 at Site F. 


© Claeys 2016. 
7 Claeys and Poblome 2013: 140-141. 
8 Claeys and Poblome 2014a: 248-249. 
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Fig. 3. Orthophoto of Site F with the main archaeological features indicated. 
The numbers will be cited in the text when the respective features are discussed. 
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in 2015 in function of a research project on the health and quality of life in Roman 
and Middle Byzantine Sagalassos, based on skeletal evidence?. Hereby, the pottery was 
thoroughly studied and compared to the SRSW-typology!? to obtain a chronology for 
the burials and associated contexts. 

Site F was originally part of the arrangement of a series of man-made terraces in the 
northern parts of what would grow into the Eastern Proasteion. These parts of Sagalassos 
stretch out along the south-facing slopes of the Ağlasun Dağları, the mountain range 
against which the town was built. The terrain on which these terraces were built consisted 
of a limestone substrate with ophiolitic mélange only reaching superficial depths. The 
current slope of the immediate surroundings ranges between c. 2596 and 4096, with con- 
tour lines running in an east to west or east-northeast to west-southwest direction. Because 
of this steep gradient, and the increasing inclination of the mountain sides towards 
the north, screes of stone erosion material covered parts of the site. The excavated area of 
Site F was located at a height between 1,605 m and 1,618 m above sea level. 

The stratigraphic evidence, material studies and evaluation of the architectural remains 
allowed to distinguish five phases in the development of Site F: 1) the arrangement of 
the terraces (5'-3" centuries BCE), 2) the Hellenistic burial phase (2»d- 1st centuries BCE), 
3) the Roman Imperial tombs and potter's workshop (1*-first half of the 3"! centuries CE), 
4) the Late Roman pit inhumations (middle of the 314-4 centuries CE), and 5) the aban- 
donment and post-occupation stages. This paper will discuss these five phases in chrono- 
logical order. As Site F is the site with the longest continuous history of burial practices 
so far excavated at Sagalassos, it provides valuable insights in the changes that took place 
in the rites and beliefs towards death, afterlife, and interment. Therefore, each relevant 
phase will be concluded with a section on the funerary practices at Site F and how these 
corresponded or differed from those observed elsewhere in Sagalassos and Asia Minor. 


LATE ACHAEMENID-EARLY HELLENISTIC TERRACING (PHASE 1) 


Today, the terrain of the former Eastern Proasteion is characterised by an interbedded, 
mostly east-west oriented, stepped topography", coinciding with buried human-made 
structures, in most instances terraces possibly carrying structures (Fig. 4). Retaining walls 
were uncovered at most excavated sites in the Eastern Proasteion: north of a koroplast 
workshop!” and schola!*, northeast of a church on a promontory in the northeastern 
parts of these suburbs!^, and north of the workshop on the eastern slopes of the Central 
Depression. Moreover, several of the excavated walls were meant to delineate a space 
— a workshop or burial plot — and served as retaining wall simultaneously. Examples 


9 Cleymans 2019. 

10 Poblome 1999. 

11 Six 2004: 161. 

2 Murphy and Poblome 2016: 187. 
13 Claeys and Poblome 2017: 6-7. 
14 Talloen and Beaujean 2014: 49. 
5 Claeys and Poblome 2014b: 249. 
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Fig. 4. Map of the area of the Eastern Proasteion showing the terraces as reconstructed 
based on excavations, surface evidence, and geophysical survey. 


consist of a large burial compound on the eastern ridge of the Eastern Necropolis'®, 
and of the enclosure walls surrounding a temple tomb built on the eastern slopes of the 
Central Depression". At Site F, some retaining walls were unearthed too. 


Description of the retaining walls 


During the excavations at Site E, sections of terrace walls were documented. The 
southernmost was originally discovered in 1990 in Trench II (Fig. 3.1A)!5, and more fully 
uncovered over a distance of 13.5 m in 2011. The orientation of the wall followed the 
curve of the slope, resulting in an inclination towards the east-northeast in the eastern half 
of the trench, whereas the western section was rather east-west oriented. The wall was 
constructed of medium to large, unworked limestone fieldstones in dry masonry. Towards 
the west, the wall was preserved up to a height of 1.85 m. Notwithstanding the upper layer 
of stones being more or less level over the entire length, the section central in the excava- 
tion stood only 1.35 m high. This 0.50 m difference resulted from the fact that at this 


16 Cleymans et al. 2018: 126-127. 
17 Claeys and Poblome 2014b: 249. 
18 Waelkens et al. 1991. 
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Fig. 5. The central section of the southernmost excavated terrace wall. 


spot the builders used a fossilised scree outcrop as foundation for the wall, making its base 
starting at a higher level (Fig. 5). At this location, several collapsed large and middle-sized 
limestone blocks were present, whereas the retaining wall itself appeared intact. These 
might have been the remains of a staircase or stepping arrangement between two terraces. 
Although we presume that the terrace wall continued east- and westwards beyond the 
trench, geophysical survey to the west of the site did not pick up corresponding signals!?. 

A next terrace wall was uncovered, c. 6m to the north, during the 1990-1991 excava- 
tions in Trench II (Fig. 3.1B). It similarly consisted of large limestone fieldstones. The 
base of the wall was projecting. The excavators interpreted this as the original height of 
the wall, after which, during a second building phase, a water channel was arranged behind 
it (see infra), for which the wall was raised. This also explains the use of mortar in the 
construction of this part of the wall??. In contrast to the wall to the south, this one (and 
its associated aqueduct; see infra) distinctively stood out in the geophysical survey, contin- 
uing westwards?!. The following retaining wall was situated c. 9 m to the north and 2.40 m 
above the level of the previous one. This wall was excavated in 1990-1991 in Trench II, 
and during the 2012 excavations the upper stone row was again exposed (Fig. 3.1C). 
Just as the previous one, this wall ran in an east-northeast to west-southwest direction, 
following the orientation of the relief. In the east, it consisted of fairly large limestone 
blocks reinforced with mortar?, whereas the western part was erected in smaller stones. Its 
foundation consisted of a 0.20 m thick layer of ‘pebbles’, which can also be interpreted 
as a fossilised scree deposit. 

The final and northernmost unearthed terrace wall ran along the northern edge of the 
2012 excavation trench, c. 14 m north of the previous one (Fig. 3.1D). As the contour 
lines on this elevation slightly changed orientation, this retaining wall follows an east to 


Mušič, personal communication. 

20 Waelkens et al. 1992: 92. 

Mušič, personal communication. 

The original publication (Waelkens er al. 1992: 92) mentions ‘concrete’, but mortar is more correct here. 
3 Waelkens et al. 1992: 92. 
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Fig. 6. The northernmost excavated retaining wall with its perpendicular buttress wall. 


west direction. This dry limestone rubble wall, constructed out of large fieldstones, was 
uncovered over a distance of 14 m. The facade was preserved up to 1.90 m at its highest 
point. Originally, the wall appeared to have been even higher. In the west, most of the 
wall was no longer standing, but the lack of collapsed materials in front of it, in combina- 
tion with a concentration of large and medium-sized blocks upslope, suggest that the wall 
could have been partially dismantled. The lowest stone rows were more roughly arranged 
and protruded from the rest of the wall, forming the foundation. In contrast to the other 
terrace walls, this one ended abruptly in the northeast corner of the trench, where it was 
abutted by a perpendicular wall (Fig. 6). This heavy perpendicular section measured 
1.25 m in width and 3.45 m in length and showed two visible façades. It remains unclear 
whether these two sections were interlocking, and thus contemporary. For safety reasons, 
it was not possible to excavate behind (north of) the terrace or (east of) the buttress 
wall. Their similar building style, the almost seamless interface between the two and the 
continuous protruding foundation layer suggest contemporaneity. At its southern end, 
the foundation of this buttress wall consisted of large limestone blocks cemented in the 
fossilized scree underneath. 

The just described northernmost terrace wall is the most heavy and highest of those 
excavated at Site F. Given the increased inclination of the slopes above this wall, it is pos- 
sible that this retaining wall was (one of) the highest along the northern edge of the Eastern 
Proasteion. Consequently, a more firm construction was required to shelter the lower terraces 
from erosion. Moreover, the longer distance between this wall and the one to the south, 
would equally result in the necessity to bridge a higher difference in altitude, explaining 
its height as a deeper cut in the landscape. As higher terrace walls are more vulnerable to 
collapse, because of the accumulated pressure from the soil behind it, the perpendicular 
wall would probably have served as a buttress. Especially given the discontinuity of the 
terrace wall, the location of the buttress is situated at the weakest point in the trajectory 
of the retaining wall. The reason for the sudden discontinuity of the terrace wall is hard 
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to explain, as excavations did not continue further eastwards. Two possible explanations 
can be formulated. First, whereas the limestone substrate at Site F is covered with a layer 
of soil, some meters to the east outcropping bedrock can be observed. In antiquity, the 
bedrock, which is now covered with scree deposits, possibly outcropped closer to the site, 
making terracing less needed. If this was the main reason, it should be more likely, how- 
ever, that the eastern face of the buttress wall would grip into the soil, while its eastern 
facade is smooth. The second option is that another structure, bridging several terraces, 
lay to the east (e.g., a staircase or ramp). 

The construction of these four excavated terraces is quite similar. They are all con- 
structed in dry limestone masonry. The use of ‘concrete’, as mentioned for two of the walls 
by the excavators”, was mortar likely belonging to later adjustments or additions to the 
terracing system — as exemplified by the layout of an aqueduct — or might even result from 
a misinterpretation of fossilized scree deposits. The façades show mostly roughly smoothed 
surfaces, whether or not with a protruding foundation. At the backside of these terrace 
walls, the stones remained unworked in order to better grip into the soil or local scree 
deposits. In the control excavation behind the southernmost wall, close to the eastern edge 
of the trench, the stratigraphy further provided evidence for the construction technique. 
The partly underlying fossilized scree deposit was cut and levelled to accommodate the 
erection of the wall. Above this firm deposit, a backfill layer of c. 0.45-0.60 m was present 
below the topsoil. Both the stratigraphy and architecture suggest that the western section 
went through several (re)building phases. 

The difference in height between the top of a lower retaining wall and the basis of the 
next one indicates that the terraces themselves were still inclined. This is particularly clear 
for the highest excavated terrace where the southern retaining wall lay between 1.7-2.0 m 
lower than its northern counterpart, resulting in an inclination of 12-1596. A sloping 
terrace has the advantage that it allows the retaining walls to be less high but poses prob- 
lems for the construction of edifices that require more levelled foundations. In addition, 
there are indications that the terraces were locally levelled further to accommodate 
structures and other features. 


Pre-Proasteion agricultural production 


A chronology for the layout of these terrace walls is hard to establish. Their relatively 
simple construction techniques and the palimpsest nature of the terracing landscape 
hamper the application of stylistic and stratigraphic dating methods”, Several dating 
techniques have been proposed in literature”, of which two are applicable on this context. 
First, dated structures or features arranged on the terraces provide a #erminus ante quem 
for the layout of the terracing system and hence of the walls’. Second, datable material 
culture, such as pottery, from the backfill layer provides a zerminus post quem. 


24 Dirix et al. 2013: Fig. 1. 

> Waelkens et al. 1992: 92. 

26 Davidovich er al. 2012; Gadot et al. 2018. 

27 Price and Nixon 2005. 

See Claeys 2016: 68. This is a re-interpretation of the 5‘ dating criterion by Price and Nixon 2005. 
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The oldest features found on the terraces consisted of a series of Hellenistic cremation 
urns, standing in front of the southernmost excavated retaining wall. These cineraria dated 
to the 2™ century BCE (see infra). Similarly, on the highest excavated terrace a Hellenistic 
ceramic urn was present near the western profile, dating to the second half of the 2" or 
1* century BCE (see infra). These finds show that the terraces must have already been 
constructed before this date. 

A more direct chronology can be obtained from pottery sherds retrieved from the back- 
fill layers of the terrace walls. Behind the southernmost excavated wall, a control excavation 
was executed over a length of 8.5 m. In the wedged terracing fill, ceramic material was 
found. The four diagnostic sherds (types Q200 in a cookware fabric, table wares 237A120 
and 250Q200, and a common ware handle of a jar of type 248H111) could all be dated 
to Late Achaemenid-Early Hellenistic times (4^-3 century BCE; Fig. 7)??. Also, behind 
the partially dismantled western part of the northernmost terrace wall, a control excavation 
was executed. As it was — for safety reasons — not possible to reach the actual foundation 
deposit, the recovered material is less indicative. The ceramics from the lowest excavated 
layer dated to Hellenistic times with some intrusive Early Roman Imperial sherds that may 
reflect maintenance or the partial dismantling of this section. 

In the Late Achaemenid-Early Hellenistic period, these terraces were not yet used as 
burial grounds or for the layout of artisanal workshops. No architectural remains predating 
a Late Hellenistic funerary monument at Site F (see infra) have been encountered on 
terraces anywhere in the Eastern Proasteion. This suggests that these terraces were originally 
not arranged for enabling building projects, but most likely for agricultural, or more spe- 
cific horticultural/arboricultural purposes. In the Eastern Proasteion two pollen cores 
(PQ01 and PO99), both samples taken from the so-called Central Depression, provided 
evidence for contemporary agricultural production”. Indeed, the oldest well-dated level in 
these cores can be placed in the Late Hellenistic period. Both samples contained a relatively 
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Fig. 7. The Late Achaemenid-Early Hellenistic pottery sherds found 
in the control excavation behind the southernmost terrace wall. 


2 Daems and Poblome 2017: table 1; Daems, personal communication. 
9? Vermoere 2004: 180-190. 
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high percentage of walnut (Juglans regia), suggesting arboriculture in the vicinity. Further- 
more, a proportion of grapevine (Vitis vinifera) pollen of respectively 0.8 and 2.0% was 
present. This is quite high, considering that grapevine is an autogamous plant dispersing 
only a limited amount of pollen. These relatively large proportions were therefore inter- 
preted as evidence for local viticulture. Especially these southwards facing — and thus 
warmer — mountain slopes were particularly suited for grapevine cultivation. Given their 
steep inclination, terracing would facilitate arbori- and horticultural production in this 
area. (Late) Hellenistic plant cultivation, however, does not necessarily proof that in the 
Late Achaemenid-Early Hellenistic period similar activities happened, but at least indicates 
that this area first served arbori- and horticulture before being turned into suburbs for 
funerary and artisanal purposes. 


‘THE HELLENISTIC BURIAL PHASE (PHASE 2) 


In Middle and Late Hellenistic times (274-1* century BCE), Site F became first and 
foremost a burial site. The evidence consists of ceramic cremation urns on several terraces 
and of a Late Hellenistic monument erected on the upper terrace. 


Middle Hellenistic cineraria 


The oldest burial practices observed on these terraces consist of the deposition of a series 
of cremation urns. A group of at least seventeen cineraria were registered during the 1990 
and 1991 campaigns*!. The original reports mention eleven urns of which nine were exca- 
vated in 1990?? and two in 199195. The other six urns stemmed from the 1990-excavation 
and were identified during subsequent material processing. The cremated remains from 
these urns were studied by Christine Charlier3i, but since the methodologies to analyse 
cremains have evolved considerably, a re-evaluation is planned in the near future. Here, 
the results of Charlier's study will be incorporated. 

The urns stood in front of the southernmost excavated retaining wall (Fig. 3.2; Fig. 8). 
Based on the control excavation behind this terrace wall, a Hellenistic restoration phase of 
this retaining wall had taken place. On the face of the wall, the stone courses in the lowest 
0.80-1.30 m protruded 0.10-0.15 m from the courses above. The seemingly rebuilt upper 
part corresponded with a new foundation trench behind the wall. This trench contained 
ceramic material belonging to a generic Hellenistic date. It remains unclear whether this 
restoration preceded or followed the deposition of the cineraria. The urns were discovered 
under layers of erosional depositions in an open space delineated by the retaining wall and 
two perpendicular walls, which formed the walls of the later pottery workshop (see infra), 
leaving an area of c. 4 m wide. In the eastern half of this space, the urns were more closely 


5! Waelkens 1993: 41. 

32 Waelkens et al. 1991: 208. 

55 Waelkens et al. 1992: 94. 

34 Charlier 1993a; Charlier 1997. 
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packed than in the western half where only two of the eleven 77 situ urns were found. The 
urns themselves consisted of reused cooking vessels, vases or jars in which the cremains 
were deposited. Subsequently, incurved rim bowls (echinus), Achaemenid bowls or fish- 
plates served as lids’ (Fig. 9). The cineraria clearly formed clusters of (from east to west) 
respectively three, two, four and two vessels. 


x AM 


Fig. 8. The concentration of four Middle Hellenistic 
cremation urns upon discovery in 1990. 


Fig. 9. An overview of several Middle Hellenistic 
cremation urns (right) and their lids (left). 


5 Original typology by Degeest 2000, but recently re-evaluated by Daems et al. 2018. 
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The easternmost cluster was composed of three urns. The one closest to the wall con- 
sisted of a simple cooking vessel on a disc base with a single handle (type 250Q200) 
without associated lid. This cinerarium was found complete. The cremated remains had 
cemented — or rather calcified — making it difficult to be excavated. No sex could be deter- 
mined, but an age between 20-40 years of age at death was proposed?*. A second urn of 
the same type of cooking vessel belonged to the same cluster. Just as the previous one, 
no associated lid was retrieved. As this container was incomplete, no measurements could 
be taken. Charlier identified the deceased as probably male, and 30-55 years old at death”. 
The last cinerarium in this cluster consisted of a jar with horizontal loop handles 
(type 11H100). No lid was associated with this vessel. The cremation remains belonged 
to a young possible female of 16-20 years at death??. 

The second cluster was composed of two urns, but this context was damaged and 
disturbed. Consequently, both the sherds and the cremains were collected together, making 
it impossible to determine their original content??. Both cineraria were one-handled cook- 
ing vessels (type 2500200). A so-called fishplate (type 11C280) was associated with this 
cluster. This slipped, shallow dish with a projecting rim showed a stamp of two palmettes 
in the sunken central 407/09. Based on the presence of four femoral heads, the collected 
cremation remains belonged to at least two individuals, which is in concordance with 
the two urns. One individual was determined as a male of 17-19 years old at death, the 
other as a female between 18-40 years of age at death*!. 

The cluster of four vessels was better preserved. A first vessel consisted of a one-handled 
cooking pot (type 250Q200) with an upside-down Achaemenid bowl used as lid 
(type 11A120). This bowl had a narrow body and an everted rim, making a groove on 
the junction with the emphasized shoulder. The dented decoration on the lower half 
of the body indicates that — as was often the case for ceramic Achaemenid bowls? — it 
imitated metal or glass examples. The urn contained the remains of minimum two indi- 
viduals, as indicated by the presence of two second cervical vertebrae?. The preservation 
only allowed the determination of adult individuals, of which one was male and the other 
of which the sex could not be determined. Also, the second cinerarium was a one-handled 
cooking pot (type 250Q200) covered with an incurved rim bowl of which the rim is 
slightly rounded and upturned (type 11B150). This bowl was decorated with three leaves 
on the inside. The skeletal remains belonged to a child of 7-9 years of age at death”. The 
third urn too was a complete cooking vessel of type 2500200. An undecorated fishplate 
(type 11C280) associated with this cinerarium, served as lid. The cremains belonged to 


3 Charlier 1993a: 214. 

37 Charlier 1997: 553. 

38 Charlier 1993a: 214. 

5? Charlier 1993a: 214. 

49 Waelkens er al. 1991: 211. 

^! Charlier 1993a: 214. 

42 Simpson 2005: 104-111; Dusinberre 2013: 128-136. 
^ Charlier 1997: 555. 

44 Charlier 1997: 556. 

^5 Charlier 1997: 557. 
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a possible male of 25-40 old years at death^*. The last cinerarium from this cluster was 
vase-shaped with an elongated rounded profile and a flaring plain rim (type 11H110). No 
lid could be associated with this urn. The human remains appeared to be extraordinarily 
large, suggesting a male individual, 19-25 years old at death". 

Finally, the westernmost cluster, discovered in 1991, consisted of two urns. These stood 
40cm apart, both horizontally and vertically. The urn closest to the western profile was 
again a one-handled cooking vessel (type 2500200). A simple dish, resembling a fishplate 
with a slightly downturned rim (type 11C280) served as lid. The content of the cinerarium 
showed some sort of stratification. The detailed excavation of its content indicated that 
the cremated remains were collected and deposited from the feet up, ending with cranial 
fragments in the top layer. Both the age and sex assessment were inconclusive, allowing 
only to determine that the deceased died as a non-adult?. The second urn was again a 
one-handled cooking pot (type 2500200). No lid was present. These cremated remains 
too belonged to a non-adult of 5-6 years of age at death’. 

Apart from these in situ clusters, (fragments of) a number of additional urns and lids 
from this and other terraces, recovered during the excavation campaigns 1990-1991 were 
recognized during subsequent pottery studies. Of the cineraria three were one-handled 
cooking pots (type 250Q200), one was a vase (type 11H110) and one a jar with horizon- 
tal loop handles (type 11H100). The remaining vessel — either a jar or jug — cannot be 
attributed to either of these types as only its base and lower body were preserved. Possible 
other lids consist of at least three Achaemenid bowls (type 11A120), which have a more 
shallow and simpler appearance than the im situ example. Also, three additional incurved 
rim bowls were retrieved, two of the typical echinus-shape with a real incurving rim 
(type 11B170) and one of which the rim was more upturned and rounded (type 11B150). 
Finally, a lid with (broken off) knob handle was unearthed. 

It is clear that the presence of more urns can be proposed for this and the higher 
terraces. As indicated by the original excavators, “The area immediately surrounding these 
urns contained some bone, charcoal, burned earth and pottery fragments?! hints at the pres- 
ence of more, disturbed cinerary urns. Similarly, during the 2011 excavations sherds of 
Hellenistic cooking pots were found in the layers associated with the construction of the 
potters workshop. These cineraria were probably disturbed and scattered during this 
1* century CE building phase (see infra). Also, on the upper burial terrace to the north, 
in a layer associated with the construction of a vaulted chamber tomb (see infra), a large 
amount of sherds of Hellenistic cooking vessels, a jug, storage vessel and table wares were 
found. It thus seems that the higher terraces also served as a burial area for cremation urns. 
Moreover, given this relatively large amount of ex situ urns and lids, it can be assumed 
that this burial area was more densely packed with cineraria, meaning that the excavated 
clusters of urns could also result from coincidental processes of preservation. 


46 Charlier 1993a: 214. 
47 Charlier 1993a: 214. 
48 Charlier 1997: 559-560. 
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This ceramic assemblage provides the best dating criteria for the funerary context. The 
pottery resembles in fabrics, types and finishing, the material associated with a Hellenistic 
potter's kiln on the slopes to the south of the Upper Agora”, as well as the Middle 
Hellenistic pottery sherds found during the control excavations under the paving of 
the Upper Agora”. Both were dated between the late 34 and the first half of the 2*4 cen- 
turies BCE. If the cremation urns find themselves in this same chronological bracket, these 
belonged to Middle Hellenistic times. As such, they form the oldest excavated funerary 
context at Sagalassos proper. Another indication can be found in the ceramic material 
found in the walking level substrate on top of which these urns stood. The diagnostic 
sherds consisted of two fragments of 2*«-1* century BCE cooking vessels, and fragments 
of two Achaemenid bowls, three incurved rim bowls and a bowl of type 11C170, all 
dating from around 200 BCE. Moreover, some sherds dated from around 100 BCE>4, 
Altogether, the ceramic material from this substrate dated between c. 200-100 BCE, which 
suggests a 2"! century BCE date for the cremation burials. 

All of the one-handled cooking vessels showed fire clouding on the side opposite of 
the handle. Although Roland Degeest, in his study on the coarse wares from Sagalassos, 
argued that this might have been caused by practices related to the cremation event, it is 
more likely that these vessels are reused cooking pots. Flat based, closed cooking vessels 
are known to have stood next to the hearth and thus were heated from one side only”. 
Given that the urns of this type appear to be recycled cooking pots, it is very likely that 
the jars, vases and tableware had a previous use-life as well. 

In Asia Minor, cremation urns were either placed in burial monuments, buried in simple 
pits in the ground, or deposited in small cist graves’. As such, Waelkens er al. were puzzled 
upon excavation by the lack of indications of a pit in which the urns were depositedö8. 
In case these cineraria were buried, the space at the time of interment would have been 
filled up with soil to half the extant height of the terrace wall, for which there were no 
indications in the stratigraphy. This suggests that the urns stood on the contemporary 
walking level. At Sagalassos, a parallel for such practices was found next to the only exca- 
vated in situ ostothek? in the Southern Necropolis. Just as the stone cremation chest next 
to it, the urn was placed on the flattened bedrock??. On the other hand, the lack of weath- 
ering patterns on the vessels that are typically associated with exposure to open-air and 
precipitation, indicates that they must somehow have been covered shortly afterwards 
or at least shielded from the elements. Anyhow, the original constellation seems obscured 
by later processes, as evidenced by the later activities at the site and the distribution of 
scattered cremation urns in the vicinity. 
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In the 2012 trench, one other in situ — but fragmented — cremation urn was retrieved 
too, close to the western profile (Fig. 3.4). Of this ceramic vessel, the base was complete 
and some body sherds were preserved, but due to the lack of rim fragments, no complete 
profile could be reconstructed. Based on the available sherds, the urn can be classified as 
a jar, dating to Late Hellenistic times and more specifically between the second half of 
the 2*4 and the 1* century BCE. Chronologically, it post-dated the deposition of the urns 
in front of the southernmost terrace. Its (limited) preserved content has not been studied 
yet by a physical anthropologist. 

The presence of cineraria also means that cremation pyres must have been present. 
Although ex situ charcoal and ashes were recovered in various Hellenistic layers or contexts, 
no clear evidence for Hellenistic pyres was found at Site F so far. Only one large burned 
patch was identified on the same terrace as the cluster of Hellenistic urns during the 1991 
excavations. As this context was not studied in detail, the identification remains uncertain, 
but the remains of a pyre can be considered an option. The elevated location in the land- 
scape on the south-facing slopes of the Ağlasun Dağları offered some spatial affordances 
regarding cremation practices, explaining the presence of the relatively large number 
of cremation contexts, both in the Hellenistic and Roman Imperial period (see infra). 
As smoke rises, such a high position in the landscape with limited human activities higher 
up the mountain flanks would safeguard town and suburbs from the stenches and palls of 
smoke. It is therefore possible that more pyres were located nearby, as well as on other 
higher points in the landscape throughout Sagalassos. In a way, the rising of smoke from 
Hellenistic and Roman Imperial pyres would have informed the inhabitants of Sagalassos 
that a town member had died and was being cremated. 


Hellenistic monument 


During the 2012 excavations, on the northernmost terrace, another Hellenistic structure 
was uncovered. This monument consisted of a II-shaped floor plan, measuring 4.20 m in 
width (east-west) and 3.35 m in length (north-south)9!. The funerary monument, erected 
in ashlar masonry, was of the aedicula (Lat.) or naiskos (Gr.) type, with two antae that 
ended in a bench flanking the south-facing open side (Fig. 3.3; Fig. 10). As most of the 
superstructure was dismantled in antiquity, it is hard to reconstruct the elevation of this 
edifice. 

For its construction, a bedding trench was dug into the natural substrate, which 
consisted of fossilized scree. The trench — 0.60 m deep at the level of the antae and only 
0.25 m at the central part — was filled with mortared rubble to create a levelled substrate, or 
euthynteria. On top stood the ashlar superstructure, consisting of a back wall and two c. 2 m 
long and 0.60 m wide antae. Of these antae, the eastern one was completely dismantled, 
whereas of the western some ashlars remained. The bench at the front measured 0.68 m 
in width and 0.38 m in height and was supported by two nicely carved lion paws. Between 
the antae, the original floor must have consisted of limestone slabs. Their negative imprints 
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Fig. 10. The Late Hellenistic monument. The arrow on the left picture points to the join line 


where the back wall possibly onsets. On the right picture the foundations that reached deeper 
underneath the anta (purple line) and the mortared rubble rear wall (blue line) are indicated. 


in the front part of the mortared rubble fill corroborate this. The height difference between 
the front part of this foundation and the floor level between the ante indicates that 
the front was equipped with steps, forming a krepis or krepidoma (stepped podium). No 
indications for columns were documented. 

At the rear a mortared rubble core remains. Given its very irregular face with various 
projecting parts, the mortared rubble might have resulted from a later adjustment. Another 
option is that the rubble part of the back wall served as some sort of retaining wall. Given 
the inclination on this terrace of = 10%, and the need for a more levelled terrain to con- 
struct this monument, the floor level north of the monument would be considerably 
higher. As such, it is likely that an ashlar facade stood in front of this rubble retaining wall. 
An indication for this is visible in the northernmost ashlar of the western anta, where at 
the inner side the join line of the possible back wall onsets. This springing point corre- 
sponds with a lining of ashlar slabs cemented in the mortared substrate, which may have 
served as the foundations of the back wall (Fig. 11). The space between the ashlar wall and 
the mortared rubble wall behind it may suggest that the back wall of the naiskos was 
equipped with niches. 

Stratigraphically, it was not possible to date the construction of this monument pre- 
cisely, as the foundation layer did not provide sufficient diagnostic material for a terminus 
post quem. Some indication was obtained from the oldest layer superposing the already- 
dismantled floor. This layer contained ceramic material from the second half of the 1* cen- 
tury CE. The use of lime mortar in the foundation and rear wall may provide a terminus 
post quem, as this building material was not introduced in Asia Minor before the middle 
of the 1“ century BCE9. Comparative structures elsewhere in Asia Minor largely confirm 
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Fig. 11. Aerial picture of the Late Hellenistic monument with a reconstruction 
of its ground plan (black line) and the possible retaining wall behind it (blue line). 


this chronology. Similar zaiskos monuments have been documented at nearby Termessos 
(Pisidia), where several examples are situated in the southern necropolis. Also tomb T07 
at Labraunda™ and two naiskoi at Ancinkóy (both in Karia) show parallels with the one 
from Site F. These comparanda date to Late Hellenistic-Early Roman Imperial times and 
more precisely to the 1* century BCE-1* century CE. Some features, such as the krepidoma 
and simple ground plan, rather suggest a Hellenistic date, corroborating a construction after 
the middle of the 1* century BCE and a 1*-century CE dismantlement of the funerary 
monument. 

It remains unclear whether this [l-shaped monument functioned as a grave, or as 
an altar, whether or not with a funerary function. The presence of burial containers, be it 
sarcophagi, chamosoria or ostothekai, was observed in the mentioned tombs in the southern 
necropolis (ostothekai) and Alketas tomb (sarcophagus) at Termessos®, as well as in the 
II-shaped tombs at Labraunda, Ancinkóy and Teke Kale (c44m0s0r/4)97. Similarly, also 
various Hellenistic altars took a II-shaped design such as that of the Artemis sanctuary 
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at Magnesia, the one near the Athena temple of Priene, and the famous altar for Zeus at 
Pergamon9?. Also, with two other — unexcavated — naiskoi in the Eastern Necropolis, 
an altar was associated?. This question will probably never be answered due to the posterior 
dismantling of the building, during which the possible burials themselves were removed. 
One hypothesis is that an undecorated sarcophagus of which the fragments were found 
a few meters south of Site F's excavation trench”, originally belonged to this structure, in 
analogy with several tombs from Termessos that also housed a sarcophagus/!. However, 
the dating of this stone casket debunks the hypothesis. As discussed further down, this 
sarcophagus probably dated to the 2™4 century CE, which is conform with the overall 
chronology of sarcophagi at Sagalassos in the 2¢-early 3'd century CE”. 

In front of the monument, the base of a pithos was located, buried under the walking 
level substrate from the 2*4 half of the 1* century CE that faded out over the foundations 
of the monument. The pithos itself dated generically to Hellenistic times, and appeared 
to be 77 situ. Since its content is missing, it is unclear what it was used for, but a function 
in funerary rituals (e.g., libations) could be suggested. 


Hellenistic mortuary culture at Sagalassos 


When considering the Hellenistic funerary evidence at Site F, and contrasting it with 
evidence from elsewhere in Sagalassos, a first observation is that the Hellenistic burials 
documented so far are cremations. The excavated ceramic urns provide the most obvious 
evidence, but also ostothekai served primarily as cremation containers”?. The first evidence 
for inhumation at Sagalassos comes from two chamber tombs dating to the 1* century CE”, 
of which the one at Site F will be discussed below. Nevertheless, cremation is not seen 
as a typical Hellenistic tradition and especially not in Asia Minor”, which was even 
denoted by Amable Audin as ‘/a citadelle de linhumation’’°. This claim was first questioned 
by Marcello Spanu”, who indicated that cremation was practiced in Hellenistic Anatolia. 
A recent meta-analysis by Sven Ahrens demonstrated a revival of cremation along the west 
and south coast of Asia Minor and at some inland regions, including Pisidia, in Hellenistic 
times’®. As all evidence points to exclusively cremation rites at Hellenistic Sagalassos, it is 
even more doubtful that the Late Hellenistic monument housed a sarcophagus. 

The advent of the ostothekai in the 2"4 or 1* century BCE” and the construction of the 
monument at Site F initiated a striving towards visibility. Clearly, the Middle Hellenistic 


68 Linfert 1995. 

© Köse 2005: 119-120. 

79 Köse 2005: S. 253 in the catalogue. 

7! Lanckoronski 1892: 64-69. 

72 Köse 2005: 99-108. 

73 Kubinska 1999. 

74 Waelkens et al. 1989-1990; Waelkens er al. 1991: 206-212. 

75 Morris 1992: 52-53; after Tacitus Ann. 16.6 and Petronius Saz. 111.2. 
76 Audin 1960: 526. 

77 Spanu 2000: 174. 

78 Ahrens 2014: 194. Cremations are also observed at Termessos (Pekridou 1987: 121-127). 
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Fig. 12. Viewshed analysis of the 

Late Hellenistic monument showing 

the area within the later Eastern Proasteion 
from where the structure was visible. 

The architectural remains on the map all 
date to later chronological periods but the 
main entranceways (red line) most likely 
already existed in Late Hellenistic times. 


cremation urns were not very visible, whereas the positioning and orientation of the Late 
Hellenistic ostothekai were meant to make these more conspicuous®’. The Hellenistic mon- 
ument at Site F too was observable from afar thanks to its positioning in the landscape, 
thus creating intervisibility with the passers-by that entered Sagalassos from the southeast. 
A viewshed analysis (Fig. 12) indicated that the monument could be seen from throughout 
the area of the Eastern Proasteion, with the Central Depression as exception, and even from 
as far away as Alexander’s Hill. 


ROMAN IMPERIAL FUNERARY CULTURE AND ARTISANAL ACTIVITIES (PHASE 3) 


Whereas in the Hellenistic period both the upper and lower excavated terraces primar- 
ily served funerary purposes, during Roman Imperial times (1* century CE-first half of the 
3*4 century CE) only on the northern terrace evidence for mortuary practices are docu- 
mented. On the lowest excavated terrace, at least one potter’s workshop was installed. 
Therefore, these two areas will be discussed separately, starting with the lower terrace(s). 


89 Cleymans and Beaujean, in preparation. 
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The lower terraces 
Early Roman Imperial potter's workshop(s) 


On the same terrace where the Hellenistic cineraria were situated, a potter's workshop 
was organized in Early Roman Imperial times, of which parts were excavated?!. For its 
construction, the terraced area was reorganized. The upper stone courses in the western 
and central part of the retaining wall were partially rebuilt. The pottery sherds retrieved 
from the new foundation layer behind the wall did not provide a more precise date than 
generic Roman Imperial. Better indications for the restoration of the terrace wall is pro- 
vided by the construction of (at least) two perpendicular walls. These new walls subdivided 
the original open terrace in separate roofed rooms for the arrangement of a workshop 
(Fig. 13). The central space, between the two excavated perpendicular walls, appears to 
have remained an open-air area, most likely to guarantee access to the abovementioned 
stepping arrangement leading to the terrace above. 

The north-south oriented wall to the west measured c. 0.95 m in width and was 
unearthed over a length of 6.50 m. In height, the wall was preserved to an equal height 
(0.70-0.85 m) over the excavated section. The wall consisted of medium to large limestone 
blocks in dry masonry with a regular outer façade. Along its inner face and over its full 
(excavated) length, another c. 0.30 m wide wall was arranged. This new wall reached to 
the same height as the original one and was constructed of smaller limestone rubble. These 
two adjacent walls did not interlock with the terrace wall. In contrast to the wider wall, 
the narrow wall served as a base for a mudbrick superstructure of the same width. Some 
disintegrated patches of mudbrick remained on top of the wall and a block of 0.42 in 


Fig. 13. Aerial picture of the potter's workshop at Site F. 


8! Claeys and Poblome 2013: 140-141. 
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height was preserved inside the remodelled retaining wall. This indicates that the rebuilt 
top courses of the latter post-dated, or were contemporary with, the construction of the 
mudbrick, and the two adjacent stone walls. The foundation trench of the inner stone wall 
contained a provincial coin minted at Sagalassos under king Amyntas (36-25 BCE) as well 
as some late 1“ century CE ceramics. Consequently, these set the terminus post quem for 
the construction and rebuilding event in the Early Roman Imperial period. 

The western room (Fig. 3.5A), of which the discussed double wall formed the eastern 
border and the terrace wall the northern face, was only partly excavated. The uncovered 
area did not yield much material. The main archaeological features consisted of the floor 
level and indirect evidence for the original presence of a kiln. The walking level consisted 
of a beaten earth floor, of which the substrate contained ceramic material dating to 
80-120 CE, corroborating the construction date and providing an indication for its period 
of use. In the southwest of the excavated area a patch of burned soil was situated, not 
resulting from direct contact with flames, but from the effect of long-duration heath pen- 
etration into the ground (Fig. 14). Although the actual kiln was dismantled, its presence 
can be deducted from the shape of the burned patch: round/oval with the flue pointing 
to the southeast measuring 1.0 m in length and 0.65 m in width. 

The eastern perpendicular wall delineated the room to the west (Fig. 3.5B). This wall 
too was more or less north-south oriented but did not run fully parallel to the west wall 
due to the aforementioned offset in the terrace wall. It measured 0.80-1.00 m in width 
and 5.50 m in length, and did not interlock with the terrace wall. There was no corner at 
its southern end, nor another wall, indicating that the wall delineated a half-open space. 
This wall was preserved up to a height of 1.65 m in the north and 0.40 m in the south 
and consisted of medium and large limestone rubble as well as some roughly cut blocks 
in dry masonry. The inner face was more regular than the outer, with especially in the 


Fig. 14. The patch of burned soil on the walking level of the western room 
of the workshop, which identifies the location of a dismantled kiln. 
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northwest corner some protruding large blocks. This section could have formed part of the 
assumed stepping arrangement leading to the higher terrace. The space east of this wall 
was also not entirely excavated. The original walking level was difficult to distinguish. Only 
in the northwest corner of the room, a layer of pure clay covering it identified this floor 
level. Although the clay did not match any clays known to be used during pottery produc- 
tion at Sagalassos, it provided a possible clue as to the function of this space. The substrate 
of this original walking level contained both Hellenistic and early 1* century CE ceramics. 
Whereas the former probably belonged to the earlier burial phase, the latter provided 
a terminus post quem for the arrangement of this space. 

Although the evidence remains rather poor, the available indications point to pottery 
production. Both the dismantled kiln and the prepared clay can be associated with respec- 
tively the dry and wet area of a potter's workshop. This does not mean that these two 
partly excavated rooms belonged to the same production atelier. As they were divided by 
an open space, possibly even by an ally, it is possible that the two rooms belonged to two 
different workshops. The slightly different construction date for the eastern and western 
space, respectively in the early 1* century CE and in the late 1*-early 24 century CE can 
serve as an additional argument in this sense. 

It remains unclear how long the workshop(s) remained in use. At a certain moment, 
the two rooms were filled up with soil to form a new walking level. In the eastern space, 
this fill was 0.85-1.05 m thick and was deposited more or less horizontally, in contrast to 
the superposing erosion layers that followed the natural slope. The ceramic content of the 
fill dated to the 1* and 24 centuries CE. The western space, in turn, got backfilled with 
soil and debris. This sloping layer (1.20-0.40 m) contained pottery sherds that predated 
the original walking level of the workshop. The presence of Hellenistic pottery and ceramics 
from the second quarter of the 1* century CE indicated that the backfill material origi- 
nated from another context elsewhere. Given the sloping nature of this layer and the fact 
that it covered the top of the retaining wall, it probably resulted from a clean-up, possibly 
from the terrace to the north. The Hellenistic pottery sherds could imply that cremation 
urns also stood on this higher terrace. The best indication for dating this backfilling event 
is the terminus ante quem provided by the superposing downslope erosion layer of a 3" cen- 
tury CE pottery dump (see infra). 

Either way, the construction of both correlates with the initial phase of pottery pro- 
duction as organized in the Eastern Proasteion beginning under the reign of Emperor 
Augustus??, The onset of this area as the artisanal quarter is mostly based on the initiation 
of Sagalassos Red Slip Ware in Augustan times, and the contemporary construction phases 
of the excavated potter's workshops at Site F and on the eastern slope of the Central 
Depressions’. The reorganization of this area in the Early Roman Imperial period prob- 
ably caused the replacement and/or disturbance of the Hellenistic cremation urns in the 
intermediate space. 


82 Poblome 2016: 384. 
55 Poblome 2016: 387. 
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Pottery dumps 


The presence of several pottery dumps illustrates the continued use of the lower terraces 
at Site F for artisanal activities. On the terrace north of the one holding the Hellenistic 
cremation urns, a large dump was discovered. According to Waelkens et al., the excavated 
part contained ‘over 3 tons of rejected pottery ^. Due to downslope erosion, this dump later 
also covered the backfilled rooms of the pottery workshop. The ceramic material dated to 
the 3" century CE*.. One terrace higher lay another, smaller pottery dump. The ceramic 
material from this deposit remains as yet unstudied?*. As the partly excavated workshop 
was already abandoned by this time, these dumps must have originated from elsewhere. 
Pottery dumps at Sagalassos never seemed to have taken place within the extent or in the 
immediate vicinity of operational workshops but mostly at specifically chosen locations?". 
Given the relative heavy weight of pottery, these dump sites could, however, not have been 
too far removed — especially not uphill — from the kilns, suggesting that pottery production 
continued on these terraces. The study of several of such dumps showed that these were 
curated and accumulated, meaning that the really misfired sherds, which had sintered in 
the kiln, did not form part of the deposited material, as was also the case in the 3"d-century 
CE dump at Site F38. The selected potsherds were maybe intended to be crushed to be 
used in hydraulic mortars and as temper to be added to the clay matrix during pottery 
production. The latter is also suggested by two /ekanai containing such pulverized ceramic 
material and found in the backroom of the house east of Neon’s library). 


Water infrastructure 


Finally, north of the second excavated terrace wall from the south, a water channel was 
arranged. This channel consisted of larger stones and was partly supported by the terrace 
wall, which appears to have been raised to form the southern wall of the water infrastruc- 
ture??, The channel was solidly built with mortared limestone rubble, and internally meas- 
ured 0.80-1.12 m in height and c. 0.56 m in width. At least the lower 0.68 m of the walls 
were coated with a thick layer of hydraulic mortar and the original cover consisted of 
regular limestone slabs. Given its dimensions, construction technique and location in the 
landscape, this supply channel must have formed part of the eastern aqueduct that directed 
water from Başpınar to Sagalassos, 24.5 km away on the northern slopes of mount Akdağ 
(1710 masl)?!. On the surface, this channel can indeed be followed for another c. 30 m in 
the direction of the town centre. One sherd of a container (SRSW-type 1F150), found 


84 Waelkens et al. 1991: 208. 

85 Based on the presence of SRSW-types 14100, 1A110, 1A160, 1B101, 1B170, 1B190, 1C100, 1C120, 
1C160 and 1F150 (Poblome 1999: 191-192). 

86 Waelkens et al. 1991: Fig. 7. 

87 Poblome et al. 1998. 

88 Poblome er al. 1998. 

89 Poblome et al. 2015: 217. 

?0 Waelkens et al. 1992: 92. 

?! Poblome 2015: 129-130; Talloen and Poblome 2020: 159-160. 
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within the mortar of one of the outer walls, can be dated from the second half of the 1* 
to the 3" century CE”. In general, the layout of the aqueducts most likely correlated, based 
on excavated material in a control excavation in the Eastern Proasteion (Site EA), with the 
onset of water consuming infrastructure at Sagalassos in the first two centuries CE”. 


The upper terrace 
A vaulted burial chamber 


The oldest Roman Imperial grave found at Site F is a vaulted chamber tomb (Fig. 3.6). 
The tomb was constructed against the western 4744 of the Hellenistic monument. Its 
outside dimensions measured 3.7 x 3.0 m, and the vault reached 1.9 m above the floor” 
(Fig. 15). Most of the structure was actually subterranean, dug into the natural substrate, 
causing the foundation trench to reach deeper than that of the Late Hellenistic monument. 
As a result, the south-faced entrance floated some decimetres above floor level, leaving 
space for a door opening being maximum 0.50 m in height. The postholes of the removed 
door jambs, still visible in the in situ threshold, show that the door was originally c. 0.5 m 
wide. The roof of the tomb consisted of a vault in mortared limestone rubble and some 
brick fragments. The void between the vault and the monument to the east was filled up 
with the same mortared fieldstones to create a slightly convex roof, sloping to the west. 
Part of the original roofing was still intact on discovery. Four tegu/ae, measuring 45 x 45 cm, 
covered the top of the vault, while two rectangular tiles (42 x 50 cm) were placed at the 


Fig. 15. The vaulted chamber tomb during the 2012-excavations. 


22 Owens 1995: 94; Poblome 1999: 170. 
?5 Martens 2006: 167-168; Martens 2008: 249-250. 
94 Waelkens et al. 1991: 206-212; Waelkens 1992: 91-95. 
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western edge of the vault. The square tiles were further superposed with large sherds 
of one or more storage vessels embedded in a layer of mortar. Waelkens et al. described 
how 'an artificial layer of erosion chips?? covered the roof upon excavation in 1990. 

In contrast to the adjacent Hellenistic monument, the vaulted tomb was only visible 
from close by. Not only the fact that most of the structure was subterranean, but also the 
covered roof, which followed the inclination of the terrace, made that only the front façade 
was visible. Consequently, the south wall was the only one erected with large stone blocks. 
During the 1990 campaign, three roughly worked slabs were exposed that still stood to 
form the front of the tomb (Fig. 16). These blocks were similar in height and corresponded 
with the highest point of the vault, creating a rectangular face. As a result, the vault was 
not interlocking with the facade, whereas it was supported by the back and side walls. The 
back wall consisted of limestone rubble and a small amount of brick fragments. 


Fig. 16. The vaulted chamber tomb during the 1990-excavations when some 
of the stones that formed the facade were still in place. 


The foundation trench of the tomb itself did not contain datable material. A terminus 
ante quem is provided by the adjacent II-shaped monument. As discussed, the dismantling 
of the latter took place during or before the second half of the 1* century CE. During this 
operation, the ashlars of the eastern 4744 were removed up to its foundations, but the lower 
row of building blocks of the western one remained. This condition of preservation can 
only be explained if the vault, which was supported by this anta, already existed at that 
time. As such, the construction of the tomb predated the dismantlement of the Il-shaped 
monument, resulting in a chronology in the course of the 1* century CE. This chronology 
is corroborated by the terminus ante quem provided by the enclosure wall (see infra) that 
abutted the tomb to the west. 


?5 Waelkens et al. 1991: 206. 
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The interior of the vaulted chamber tomb measured 2.80 x 1.95 m, consisted of a 
beaten earthen floor and was subdivided in a western and an eastern space by a 2.10 m 
long separation wall running south to north (Fig. 17). This wall left a space of c. 0.70 m 
to the east, and corresponded in height with a ledge in the east wall. In this eastern space, 
the skeletal remains of one male individual between 19-22 years of age at death?6 were 
discovered in a more or less anatomical position with the head at the southern end. In the 
northeast corner, at the feet of this individual, a rectangular platform was present 
(0.40 x 0.55 m). The grave goods associated with this individual consisted of a crossbow 


Fig. 17. Plan of the interior of the vaulted chamber tomb as drawn by Marc Lodewijckx in 1990 
with the larger western space and the narrow eastern space where a single entombment took place. 


?6 Charlier 1993a: 210-213; Charlier 1993b: 262-264; Charlier 1995: 357-365. 
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fibula positioned on the right shoulder”, five glass unguentaria®®, ten glass and two stone 
beads, an imperial silver coin minted in Rome under Marcus Aurelius but dedicated to 
Commodus in 177 CE”, and several ceramic vessels!??. The grave goods dated the inhu- 
mation to the end of the 2" or 3"d centuries CE. The lack of nails in this eastern space hint 
at the absence of a coffin. Maybe, the deceased was placed on a bier that was supported 
by the separation wall and ledge. 

The western space was very disturbed and contained the skeletal remains of at least 
six individuals (MNI). For these skeletal individuals age and sex assessment were executed 
only based on the skull fragments!?!. The human remains and objects lay comingled along 
the western and northern wall. It seems that with every new inhumation the remains of 
the previous deceased were shoved aside. Later disturbances are not excluded either, as this 
tomb was used as a shepherd's makeshift shelter in more recent times. The interments 
probably took place in coffins, as indicated by the presence of 96 (fragments of) nails. 
Other finds consisted of six glass unguentaria, fragments of three glass vessels!?, a belt 
buckle, a Cu-alloy pendant, a silver ring, two golden earrings of different pairs, beads 
and some potsherds dating to the 24 century CE!95, 

Although the construction of the vaulted tomb dated to the 1* century CE, most of 
the grave goods belonged to the 2*4 or first half of the 3"d centuries CE. Perhaps the tomb 
was not taken in use upon its construction but remained empty before the first entomb- 
ment took place. This corresponds with the situation observed at the PO4 burial com- 
pound on the eastern edge of the Eastern Necropolis, where the original tombs were 
all constructed in the 2^4 century CE, but several inhumations only happened in the 
beginning of the 3 century CE. For PQ4 it was hypothesized that this compound was 
probably planned and built as a family burial plot, and that tombs were provided for the 
kin and then were taken in use gradually, each time a family member passed away. A same 
argumentation can also be given for this chamber tomb. If it was constructed for a family, 
a new entombment would have taken place when a new member of the kinfolk died. 


97 "The semi-circular arch and a simple foot which is almost as long as the bow, both undecorated, and the 
transversal, rather thick and rounded arms ending in globular nods correspond with Philip Marc Próttel's type 
1A (Próttel 1988: 349-353). If it can be assumed that a typology for the western Roman provinces applies 
to the Roman east as well, then it can be dated to the second half of the 3*4 century CE. For the Roman east, 
so far no typology exists (Soupault 2003: 53), but parallels from Sardis (Waldbaum 1983: 116) and Dura- 
Europos (Frisch and Toll 1949: 51-61) were dated to the full 3" century CE. 

?8 Lightfoot 1993: 178. 

?9 Scheers 1993: 202. 

100 The most complete was a decorated 1B260 found at the feet of this individual, dating to the full 
2nd- early 3" century CE (Poblome 1999: 104). Also fragments of a mastos (1A130) and simple dish (1C100), 
both dating to the 2" century CE, were found associated with this individual. 

101 Charlier 1993a: table 5. 

192 Lightfoot 1993: 180. 

103 SRSW types 1B170, 1C100 and 1C160. 
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The burial plot and related funerary practices 


A low wall sprang from the southwest corner of the tomb and continued west. This 
wall was uncovered over a distance of 5.0 m but appeared to continue beyond the excava- 
tion trench. Geophysical survey showed that a rectangular structure of similar shape and 
dimensions of the excavated vaulted tomb was present 17 m to the west. This structure 
possibly also demarcated the maximum extent of the wall. The wall consisted of small 
and medium-sized limestone rubble in dry masonry with sporadic mortared patches. Its 
foundation trench yielded some ceramic material datable to the 24 century CE, providing 
a terminus post quem for its construction!“ Later, an additional parament was arranged in 
front of the original wall, in a similar building technique. Upon discovery, only a few stone 
rows were preserved, but originally the wall must have stood higher. Given its method of 
construction the wall is not expected to have exceeded waist height. As a result, this light 
structure could not have served a retaining function, but rather delineated the burial plot. 
The plot was further delineated by the northernmost retaining wall in the north and 
the buttress wall in the east. 

Although the vaulted chamber tomb itself was constructed in the 1* century CE, the 
associated plot only seemed to have been delineated from the 2" century onwards. As 
discussed, the tomb was still in use at that time, probably by the same family. Anyhow, the 
chronology corresponds with the appearance of peribolos walls elsewhere in the necropoleis 
of Sagalassos. The erection of both the high enclosure walls of the burial compound 
(PQ4)'96 and of the excavated temple tomb on the east slope of the Central Depression! 
have a terminus post quem in the first half of the 2^ century CE, which is conform with the 
arrangement of the respective burial plots. Similarly, several of the sarcophagi — a new type 
of burial container that first appeared at Sagalassos in the beginning of the 2^4 century CE 
— were walled-in, as could be identified during intensive surveys of the necropoleis around 
Sagalassos!09, This indicates that from the 2^4 century onwards there was an increased need 
to demarcate burial plots. Such enclosed burial plots could have facilitated claims of owner- 
ship!9?. In addition, they might also suggest a need for (private) ritual and commemorative 
space. Indeed, on the walking level within and in front of the burial plot, a series of burned 
spots were documented. All of these contained (almost) complete pottery shapes — albeit 
fragmented — and often plant and animal remains. 

A first of such contexts was originally interpreted as the remains of a possible cremation 
grave, but the option of a funerary meal can be considered as well. This burned area was 
situated west of the vaulted tomb and north of the enclosure wall, thus within the burial 
plot. It consisted of an elongated oval burned patch of earth, loosely lined with fieldstones, 
and measured 1.52 m in east-west and 0.45 m in north-south direction. The stratigraphy 
in the excavation profile showed that the pit must have laid uncovered at the surface, 
forming part of the ancient walking level. The context consisted of a 5-6 cm thick black 


105 As indicated by SRSW types 1C120, 1C170, 1C100, 1B170, 1A161, 1A100, 1B190 and 1F150. 
166 Cleymans et al. 2018: 141. 

107 Claeys and Poblome 2014b. 
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layer, which contained large charcoal fragments, a considerable amount of charred bone, 
which, apart from some animal bones, was too fragmented to be identified as either human 
or faunal, and several artefacts. Underneath a deeper pit was present of which the edges 
were charred. Its remarkably homogeneous grey content was rather loose and consisted 
mainly of ashes, a bit of charcoal, but no finds, beside some ceramic sherds. The following 
objects were found in the black top layer: 41 nails (MNI) of which 31 hobnails, at least 
nine glass test-tube shaped unguentaria, the point of a burned bone tapered pin, and 17 
fragments of a Cu-alloy vessel which in shape resemble a zarte Rippenschale. The zarte 
Rippenschale is mostly known as a glass type which originated in the Roman east in the 
late 1“ century BCE and remained in production until shortly after the middle of the 
1* century CE!!9, The ceramic content of this layer dated to the 1* century BCE-1* cen- 
tury CE with the most recent sherds dating to the second half of the 1* century CE. Two 
of the pottery objects were almost complete yet fragmented, a simple dish (1C100) and 
a ceramic unguentarium, which corroborated the 1* century CE chronology. The charred 
skeletal remains do not allow to positively identify this context as a cremation grave, but 
the associated objects — especially the ceramic and glass unguentaria, which were often 
placed as grave goods in Roman Imperial graves at Sagalassos — do point to a funerary 
context. The presence of several animal bones of pig and goat that hold large pieces of 
meat on them (ribs, tibia, radius), and of charred almonds rather hint at a funerary meal 
or deposit associated with the funerary practices in the burial plot. 

Behind the Hellenistic monument, a second burned spot was discovered. The pit-like 
feature was only a couple of centimetres deep. The preliminary study of the ceramic con- 
tent characterized the pottery sherds as very fragmented, with the nature of the breaks 
suggesting that the vessels were violently thrown into the fire. The ceramics dated to the 
second half of the 1* century CE. In front of the enclosure wall, a c. 0.30 m deep pit 
contained large amounts of ceramic sherds. The refitting of the pottery from this context 
demonstrated that various vessels were complete before their placing in the fire: five dishes 
(four of type SRSW 1C100, one of 1C120), one bowl (type 1B150), one closed cooking 
pot and three /opades (Fig. 18). The /opades mimic Pompeian Red Ware in shape, but the 
fabric and slip are different. These shallow pans first appeared at Sagalassos in the 1* cen- 
tury CE and remained in use thereafter!!!. Moreover, fragments of a small container 
(1F150), a cup (1A160) and a jar were present too. The ceramic content as such formed 
a typical dining assemblage with a consistent 1* century CE date. 

The three discussed contexts all date to the 1* century CE. As such, they predate the 
arrangement of the enclosure wall, which makes it unclear whether they can be associated 
with the burials taking place in the vaulted chamber tomb. Since this grave structure 
was closest to these burned patches, it is likely that the area surrounding the vaulted tomb 
was already considered a ritual zone where family members could practice funerary rites. 
Much, however, depends on the identification of the first discussed context. If this was 
a cremation burial, not the entire area of the later delineated plot could already have exclu- 
sively belonged to the owners of the chamber tomb, unless one of them decided to be 
buried following a practice divergent from the rest of his/her family. 


110 Weinberg and Stern 2009: 46. 
11 Poblome 2012: 86-89; Bes et al. 2019: 175-176. 
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Fig. 18. The three /opades from one of the possible funerary meals at Site F. 


In front of the bench at the western anta of the Hellenistic monument lay another 
burned spot. This pit reached c. 0.10 m deep and also contained ceramic material. The 
ceramics were not really burned, but rather smoked. The fire caused heath-fractures, but 
no sintering, meaning that the temperature was lower than the pottery's firing temperature. 
The greyish colour furthermore suggested that the heating happened in a reduced atmos- 
phere. Some fits were found among the sherds, but no complete vessels were present. 
It thus seems that the pottery fragments were collected elsewhere and deposited here. 
The ceramic material dated to the 3" century CE! Although this context was located 
outside of the enclosure, it was situated in close proximity to the entrance of the vaulted 
chamber tomb. The deposition of this context is contemporary with or post-dates the last 
entombment; the young male in the eastern space was buried in the late 2" or early 
34 century CE. Funerary practices thus appear to have continued after the last interment 
had taken place. 

Altogether, at least three — and possibly four — contexts can be considered as the refuse 
of repasts. The consumption of meals near the grave of a friend or family member was 
common practice in antiquity. Ancient authors inform us on the Roman practices of 
dining together with the dead at the gravesite on the day of burial (sil/cerium), during 
specific festivities, such as the Parentalia (13-215 of February) and Rosalia (22"4 of March), 
or days associated with the deceased, such as his/her birthday!!5. In the Greek-speaking 
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east, in turn, it was common practice to celebrate the meal on the third and ninth day 
after death!!^, The burning of food at the grave also belonged to the Roman funerary 
dining practices! ^. 


A Roman Imperial cremation context 


A Roman Imperial cremation context was discovered in 2012 on the northernmost 
terrace, south of the Hellenistic monument (Fig. 3.8). This feature will be discussed in 
detail in a forthcoming paper!!6. Here, we limit ourselves to a description. 

The feature consisted of a roughly rectangular, shallow patch of burnt soil with large 
amounts of charcoal fragments. The burned area was covered with 24 bricks arranged in 
rows of six by four, resulting in a surface of 1.80 x 1.20 m. The bricks (28 x 28 cm) were 
loosely placed on top of the burnt spot and were held together by a partially preserved 
cover of slaked lime (Fig. 19). This feature was identified as the remains of a funeral pyre, 
as several concentrations of charred human bone were recorded and collected. Human 
skeletal elements from all anatomical areas were present, their distribution across the 
burned area roughly corresponded with an anatomical position, indicating a primary 
deposition at the pyre location with no or only limited post-depositional disturbance! "7. 
The cranial fragments were mostly recovered from the eastern end. The anthropological 
analysis indicated an adult individual, likely male. The charcoal fragments were determined 
as being Pinus. Pine was not only the most abundant tree species in the surroundings of 
ancient Sagalassos!!5, but its resin made it highly inflammable too. Moreover, in the fire, 
pine spreads a pleasant scent which could have masked the stench of burning flesh to some 
extent! ?, 

Of the grave goods, a Roman Imperial coin attributed to Pisidian Konana with tropaion 
on the obverse and a Zebu on the reverse was found in a concentration of mostly cranial 
fragments!?0, It can generally be dated to Roman Imperial times, and possibly to the 
2nd century CE. Some almost complete — but fragmented — ceramic vessels, including a 
cooking pot, a jar, a decorated cup, a mastos and an unguentarium, provided a terminus 
post quem in the 1* century CE". A single glass unguentarium, the base of a glass vessel 
and fragments of an unidentified worked bone item with bronze hinges were also 
collected. Finally, a total of 31 nails or nail fragments were found scattered along the edges 
of the burned context. Eighteen of these consisted of the lower part of the nail, bent in 
an angle of 909; the upper part pinched off. The other thirteen were complete round- 
headed nails with the shanks bent multiple times. Stratigraphically, the pyre post-dated 
the dismantlement of the Late Hellenistic monument in the second half of the 1* cen- 
tury CE, as the pyre's substrate covered the mortared rubble bed of the removed floor 
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Fig. 19. Orthophoto of the cremation pyre covered with 22 bricks (above), 
and after removal when the charcoal and ashes surfaced (below). 


slabs and predated the construction of the easternmost individual vaulted grave (see infra). 
Together with the pottery and coin dates from the burned context itself, the evidence 
suggested that the pyre was used in the second half of the 1* or early 2"4 century CE. 
The fact that the burned skeletal remains were not collected after the cremation process 
indicates that standard funerary practices were not followed. Together with the presence of 
bent nails and the covering of the pyre with lime and bricks, these could point to deviant 
practices that seem to be related with keeping the deceased ‘in place’. Bent nails as these 
strewn on or in a grave have been encountered at several Roman sites, from northern 
Gaul!22 over Spain and Italy!23 to the eastern Mediterranean". These nails have been 
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interpreted as a way to fixate or pin down the dead to their final resting place, not to return 
from the afterlife!>. The placing of bricks on the grave points in the same direction. Heavy 
weights, such as bricks and stones have on occasions been observed in archaeological 
contexts as ways to immobilize the physical remains of a deceased". Doing so corre- 
sponded with the Roman curse ‘sit tibi terra gravis — may the earth weigh heavy on you 
— as opposed to the often-used epitaph ‘sit tibi terra levis, mostly abbreviated as S. T. T: L.!?7. 
The application of lime in burials was (and is) often used to reduce odours or as a barrier 
against the spread of disease and contagion!?8. These possibly magical practices are 
discussed in more detail in the forthcoming paper. 


Middle Roman Imperial inhumation graves 


Two individual vaulted tombs were arranged in front of the (by then dismantled) 
Hellenistic monument (Fig. 20). The westernmost (Fig. 3.9A) measured 2.05 x 0.60 m 
and was north-south oriented. The vault was constructed of mortared limestone rubble and 
brick fragments. The north, east and west walls were made of mortared limestone rubble, 
reaching a height of 40 cm, whereas two upstanding bricks, each measuring 28 x 28 cm, 
closed off the southern edge. The floor consisted of four large tiles (53 x 44 cm) and two 
bricks (28 x 28 cm). In this tomb, a possible male, 30-50 years old at death, was deposited 
with the head at the northern end. The skeletal remains of this individual were reduced 
and shoved against the west wall to make room for a later interment (see infra). Due to 
this later inhumation, no grave goods could be directly associated with the original burial. 
The relatively high number of nails (MNI-20), however, could suggest that the oldest 
individual was buried in a coffin. The foundation fill of this tomb contained pottery sherds 
dating to the 1* and 2"4 centuries CE, setting a terminus post quem for the construction. 

The eastern tomb (Fig. 3.9B) was similar in design. It measured 2.05 m in length, 
0.62 m in width and was north-south oriented. The walls and vault consisted of mortared 
limestone rubble and bricks, and the walls, reaching a maximum height of 0.38 m, were 
covered with a grey-ochre coloured mortar. On the walls and ceiling, imprints of wood 
indicated the use of scaffolding during the construction of the vault. The floor was paved 
with 14 bricks (28 x 28 cm), arranged 2 by 7. Rectangular brick fragments were placed 
on top of the floor, in the four corners, probably to raise the coffin above the floor to 
protect it against ground water (or rainwater on the day of interment). The skeletal remains 
of a female who died above the age of 40 was entombed with the head at the north end 
of the grave. She was buried supine with the hands folded on the pelvis. At either side of 
her head, a glass unguentarium was deposited, serving as the only grave goods. The presence 
of at least nine nails points to the use of a coffin, as was already suggested by the four brick 
fragments. The best indication for the moment of burial is the radiocarbon dating executed 
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Fig. 20. The western (left) and eastern (right) individual vaulted tomb, both constructed in the 
Middle Roman Imperial period. The original inhumation in the western one was shoved aside in 
the northeast corner and the tomb was placed on the pelvis of the Late Roman 
interment. The eastern grave was looted and disturbed at the feet end, 
probably during Late Antiquity. 


on the skeletal remains. The 26-range of 80-250 CalCE provided a terminus ante quem 
for the construction of the tomb. As the foundation trench of the tomb was dug through 
the eastern side of the funeral pyre, a #erminus post quem in the second half of the 1* or early 
2*4 century CE is proposed. Altogether, the tomb was most likely constructed between 
the end of the 1* and the first half of the 3"! century CE. Given the very similar design of 
the two individual vaulted tombs, a Middle Roman Imperial date can be supported for both. 

Another inhumation grave was exposed to the southern edge of the northernmost terrace: 
the aforementioned sarcophagus (Fig. 3.10)!??. Of this stone coffin, the cover was almost 
intact, but badly weathered. It consisted of an undecorated gabled lid with akroteria 
on the corners and measured 2.00 m in length and 0.30 m in height. Remaining partly 
unexcavated, its width could only be estimated to be 0.74 m. The casket itself was broken 
in two large parts, of which the biggest belonged to the front and part of the backside. 
Consequently, only the width and height could be established, respectively measuring 
0.68 m and 0.70 m. No decoration was observed. As such, stylistic dating was not possible. 
Moreover, the sarcophagus did not stand on its original position anymore, nor did it 
contain any stratigraphic or material dating evidence. The only indication can be found 
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in the excavated sarcophagus from the burial compound in the east of the Proasteion, 
of which the casket had a very similar design!?!. As such, a date in the 2^? century CE can 
be proposed. 


An elusive brick structure 


East of the southernmost part of the buttress wall, an almost square brick structure was 
installed on top of the large limestone blocks that formed the foundation of the adjacent 
wall section (Fig. 3.11; Fig. 21). The structure itself formed some sort of container, meas- 
uring c. 1.05 x 0.83 m on the outside, c. 0.61 x 0.60 m on the inside and with a preserved 
depth of approximately 0.60 m. The sides of this structure consisted of mortared bricks 
(28 x 28 cm), whereas its floor was made of the upper face of the underlying limestone 
boulder. This container's function remains unclear as, upon excavation, it contained noth- 
ing but the erosion layer that had filled and covered it. Given its size, shape and location, 
and the fact that it could easily be covered by a large tile, it possible served as either an 
ossuary or ash pit, or as a container for food offerings or libations. 


Fig. 21. Top view of the brick structure. 


The walking level 


The walking level on the northern terrace of Site E, which had been evenly sloping in 
Late Achaemenid-Middle Hellenistic times, was subdivided during Late Hellenistic and 
Roman Imperial times. The Hellenistic monument split the eastern half of the excavated 
area in a southern and northern space, with a c. 1.3 m height difference. As such, the 
inclination in front of the monument was lowered to c. 496. Later, with erecting the 
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vaulted tomb and the enclosure wall to the west of it, also the western half became sub- 
divided. Although the height difference was less than that in the eastern half, it allowed 
the inclination of the entire southern part of the terrace being lowered to 4-596. As a 
result, the slope in the north-western area shifted orientation running up to the northeast 
with the area above the Hellenistic monument being the highest point. The roof of the 
vaulted tomb followed the inclination of the surrounding terrain, indicating that in an 
east-west direction the slope percentage measured up to 2096 near the Hellenistic monu- 
ment. Pottery sherds collected from the contemporary walking level substrate provided a 
date in the 1* and 2^4 centuries CE!?^, suggesting a continuous use in the period the 
interments took place. 


Roman Imperial mortuary culture at Sagalassos 


In Early Roman Imperial times, the first inhumations appeared at Sagalassos, as evi- 
denced by the vaulted chamber tomb at Site F, as well as by a contemporaneous tomb that 
was similar in design on the western flank of the Central Depression, denoted Site D'?. 
The new inhumation practices concurred with cremation, as evidenced by the advent of 
vase-shaped ostothekai, arcosolia"3i, excavated cremation contexts at Site F, and a cinerarium 
at the burial compound!?^. The practice of incineration died out by the 3" century CE. 
From this moment on, only inhumation graves were present at Sagalassos. This corre- 
sponds with observations elsewhere in Asia Minor where cremation became rare from the 
3" century CE onwards!?6, 

The striving for visibility and conspicuous tombs that initiated in the Late Hellenistic 
period continued and was developed in the Roman Imperial period!?. Indeed, most 
graves and burial containers flanked the main roads or stood at vantage points making 
them highly visible from the main entranceways to town to which these tombs were often 
oriented. Thanks to the location of Site F on the higher slopes of the Eastern Necropolis, 
an increased visibility was obtained. Indeed, the terraces themselves were quite visible 
from almost all over the area of the Proasteion. Most of the Roman Imperial graves, how- 
ever, were (partly) subterranean, and as such hidden from view. For Site F, it seems that 
not conspicuousness was stived for, but that the grave site was arranged to obtain a scenic 
view over the Aglasun valley to the south. Not only the bereaved that came to honour 
the dead were granted this vista, it seems that some of the deceased could also enjoy this 
nice panorama, as the two individual vaulted graves faced and tilted south. As such, the 
burials at Site F did not follow the general tendency of graves clustering near entranceways 
and on promontories as observed in the zecropoleis of Sagalassos and elsewhere in Asia 
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Minor'?? and the Roman Empire!?. A possible explanation can be found in the organi- 
zation of the Eastern Necropolis. As indicated by the excavated evidence, during the first 
two centuries CE, most of the central parts of the necropolis were densely built up, both 
with artisanal workshops, and with tombs. Less accessible areas that were further removed 
from the main roads, such as Site E, probably housed the comparatively cheaper burial 
plots. This is also exemplified by the burial architecture. All Roman Imperial graves at 
Site F were constructed in mortared rubble masonry, in contrast to the ashlar temple and 
naiskos tombs in the Central Depression or along the south-eastern road!“, or the burial 
compound with monumental walls reaching 4m high!4!. 

The use of areas that are less suited for construction purposes as burial grounds and the 
indications that relatively cheaper burial plots were pushed to more remote locations, 
suggest that there grew a pressure on available land in the Eastern Necropolis. The aban- 
donment of the Hellenistic burial ground for the construction of the workshop, points in 
the same direction. The various fragments of Hellenistic cooking pots and table wares, 
as well as the charcoal and cremated bone in the foundation of both the workshop and 
the vaulted chamber tomb, indicate that large portions of the original burial ground were 
disturbed in the 1* century CE. The dismantlement of artisanal edifices for the construc- 
tion of a tomb, or the reuse of a burial plot as dump site for pottery and stone refuse, also 
took place elsewhere in the Eastern Proasteion!?.. It shows that from the moment SRSW 
production begins in these suburbs in Augustan times, the limited surface of this area 
bordered by steeper slopes that hamper large building projects, resulted in a competition 
for space! ^. The appearance of enclosures to demarcate burial plots may have been trig- 
gered by this pressure on available land. 

Turning to the grave design, the dimensions and layout of the two excavated 1* cen- 
tury CE chamber tombs (Site F and Site D) show that they were intended to house 
multiple interments within the same space. During the excavations, the tombs at Site F 
and Site D contained the human remains of at least (MNI) 7 and 18 individuals respec- 
tively!^. From the 2*4 century CE onwards, the excavated graves provided space for only 
one individual, as attested both at Site F with the two vaulted graves in front of the Hel- 
lenistic monument and the six individual vaulted graves at the burial compound. It thus 
seems that around 100 CE a shift towards a more individualistic grave design took place, 
albeit within larger enclosed burial plots. That such plots at Sagalassos were built with the 
intention to provide graves for a family, has been argued elsewhere!^. Similarly, the Early 
Roman Imperial multi-person chamber tombs may have served family burials. Possible 
reasons for this gradual shift are difficult to deduct but preventing the disturbance of the 
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remains of ancestors! ^6, a general tendency towards more individualistic funerary culture 
(as attested elsewhere in Asia Minor too!^), and new architectural and financial opportu- 
nities belong to the possibilities. Anyhow, the similar building techniques, flanking posi- 
tion, and contemporaneous construction of the two individual vaulted graves at Site F also 
suggest that these two deceased individuals belonged to the same in-group, probably the 
same family!48. 


LATE ROMAN INHUMATIONS (PHASE 4) 


Although no new graves in stone or brick architecture appeared after the 2" century 
CE, burial practices continued. Indeed, the last inhumation in the vaulted chamber tomb, 
as well as one of the funerary meals dated to the 3"! century CE. From the middle of 
the 34 century CE onwards, new burial practices emerged at Site F. These consisted of 
the arrangement of simple pit inhumations on the one hand, and the usurpation of existing 
grave structures on the other. 


Late Roman pit inhumations 


Five plain earth burials have been documented at Site F. Two were located south of 
the peribolos wall of the vaulted chamber tomb (Fig. 22). These interments were both 
east-west oriented and were placed lateral to each other with an intermediate distance of 
c. 55 cm. The southernmost (Fig. 3.12B) contained the skeletal remains of a possible male 
of 20-40 years old at death, buried supine with the head at the west end of the grave 
and the hands folded over the abdomen. No grave goods were found, but the presence 
of 12 nails spread around the body indicated that this person was buried in a coffin. 
The grave closest to the wall (Fig. 3.12A) can be characterized as a coffin burial too, given 
the presence of 20 nails and nail fragments. The individual buried in this grave was of 
indeterminate sex and 25-50 years of age at death. This person was interred supine with 
the head at the west end of the grave and the hands folded on the abdomen. No grave 
goods were present. The best indications for a burial date is the presence of a Late Roman, 
4* century sherd of a bowl (type 1B100) in the grave fill, providing the terminus post quem. 
The rest of the ceramic material dated to the Roman Imperial period, which is consistent 
with the substrate the graves were dug in. 

Two other plain earth burials were found along the southern border of the same terrace. 
Here, the two individuals were not buried adjacent, but the skull of one individual had 
been deposited on top of the other, while the post-cranial remains were extended in oppo- 
site directions. The top grave (Fig. 3.12D) contained the skeletal remains of a possible 
male of 25-50 years old at death, buried supine with the head at the west end and the 
hands folded over the abdomen. Around the neck a series of blue glass beads were found. 
The presence of nine nail fragments points to the use of a coffin. The most recent ceramic 
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Fig. 22. Two of the Late Roman pit 
inhumations, side by side. 


material in the grave fill was a 4^ century CE sherd of a 1B171 bowl, defining the terminus 
post quem. 'The bottom grave (Fig. 3.12C), east-west oriented, housed the remains of 
a possible female of 30-50 years of age at death. She was interred supine with the head at 
the east end of the grave and with the arms extended. A poorly preserved glass unguentarium 
near the skull and a coin minted under Gordianus II (238-244 CE) in the mouth! served 
as grave goods. The 14 nails surrounding the body hint at the use of a coffin. Radiocarbon 
dating on the skeletal remains provided a 26 range of 80-250 CalCE, which combined 
with the zerminus post quem of the coin, dates this interment between 238/244-250 CE. 
This inhumation also serves as an additional terminus post quem for the superposing grave. 

East of the cremation pyre, a fifth plain earth grave was found (Fig. 3.12E). This east- 
west oriented grave contained the remains of a 20-40 year old possible female, buried 
supine with the head at the west end and the arms folded over the abdomen. A ceramic 
jar with one handle was placed left of the skull as a grave good (Fig. 23). This type of 
vessel has a long history, spanning from the Late Achaemenid-Early Hellenistic to the Late 
Roman period. The best chronological indication for this inhumation originates from 
a radiocarbon date on the skeletal remains ranging (2c) between 240 and 400 CalCE. 
No other grave goods were encountered. The presence of at least six nails (MNI) suggests 
the use of a coffin. 
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Fig. 23. The jar located next to the head skull 


— — . 
5 SA-2012-F-00058-00182 of a deceased adult female in the easternmost 


Late Roman grave. 


The reuse of an existing grave structure 


As discussed earlier, the western of the two individual vaulted tombs was reused at 
a later moment. To enter this grave, the southern part of the vault was partly dismantled. 
The absence of a stone wall at the south end of the tomb probably resulted from this 
dismantling event, after which this side was closed off with two upstanding bricks. The 
skeletal remains of the first individual were shoved aside and a new coffin — as indicated 
by the presence of at least 20 nails — was placed in the tomb. During this process, the skull 
of the original deceased was neatly placed on the pelvis or on top of the coffin of the newly 
interred person. The poor preservation of the skeletal remains caused the sex assessment 
to be inconclusive, but the age at death was estimated between 20-40. This person lay 
supine with the head at the north side of the grave and the hands folded over the chest. 
The grave goods associated with this individual consisted of a large globular glass jar placed 
next to the head in the northwest corner of the tomb?9, three Fel Temp Reparatio coins 
of which one bore the name of Constantius II (348-354 CE)!>!, a crossbow fibula on the 
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Fig. 24. The content of the western individual vaulted tomb 
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after the Late Roman entombment had taken place. 


right shoulder!5?, and a tubular Cu-alloy amulet found near the neck containing a silver 
lamella (Fig. 24). The latter can be identified as a phylakterion, an amulet holding an 
inscribed sheet with an apotropaic function. A similar example was found in the Roman 
Baths, containing a charm directed against epilepsy!53. These grave goods all point to an 
entombment in the second half of the 4® century CE. 


Late Roman mortuary culture at Sagalassos 


The Late Roman graves at Site F follow practices observed elsewhere at Sagalassos too. 
Similar simple pit inhumations and the reuse of already existing grave structures have been 
documented at the abovementioned sited of the temple tomb and burial compound. 
Regarding pit inhumations at Site F, these all dated between the middle of the 3" and the 
4* century CE. The shift from burials in stone or brick masonry to plain earth inhumations 
is also observed at the burial compound on the eastern edge of the Eastern Necropolis where 
31 simple pit inhumations were arranged between the second half of the 3 and beginning 
of the 5^ century CEP, as well as in the disappearance after the 3'* century CE of the 
monumental tombs and stone burial containers throughout the necropoleis?5. 
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Considering the reuse of pre-existing graves, the temple tomb forms an excellent example. 
No skeletal remains were preserved from the original burial phase after its construction 
in the 27€ century CE, but in the 5® century CE, the Aypogea under the podium were 
reused for the entombment of at least five individuals??. Similarly, genetic and archaeo- 
logical evidence showed that the simple pit inhumations in the burial compound formed 
clusters belonging to at least three, but probably more, families!?7. As such, it is unlikely 
that these belonged to the same family that had built the compound in the first half of 
the 2"€ century CE, indicating that the entire burial plot was usurped. Moreover, one of 
the six original vaulted tombs at this burial compound was partly dismantled to make space 
for a Late Roman coffin burial'^?. 

Roman plain earth inhumations are often considered as being the graves of the urban 
poor. At Sagalassos, however, this transition seems to point to a chronological rather 
than a social distinction. Elsewhere in Asia Minor, a similar shift has been documented. 
At Elaiussa Sebaste!®, Ephesos'®!, and Pergamon!9?, monumental grave architecture saw 
its heydays in the 1* and 2"! centuries CE, after which no new tombs were constructed 
from the 3" century onwards. New inhumations took place either in already existing grave 
structures or in simple pit burials in the older burial plots. Genetic evidence for the burial 
compound indicated that the Late Roman burials were organized in family clusters!®. 
The pit inhumations at Site F similarly formed two pairs: one of two flanking individuals, 
and one of two partly superposing individuals (an adult male and female). Although insuf- 
ficient aDNA-results were successful at Site F, it can be assumed that these pairs contained 
related individuals. Did these Late Romans who were buried at Site F then take over 
already existing Roman Imperial burial plots, as was the case at the burial compound? First, 
no Late Roman graves were discovered within the burial plot of the vaulted chamber tomb, 
nor within the grave itself. The plain earth burials all happened in the area in front of the 
low enclosure wall (for which, again, there is no evidence that it served as a designated 
plot). This means that only the reuse of the western individual vaulted grave can be 
regarded as such. Here, a considerable time gap can be observed between the original 
entombment in the 1* or 2*4 century CE, and the second interment in the second half of 
the 4" century CE. It thus seems that the original family had died out or had abandoned 
the gravesite before reuse took place. A similar observation was made for the burial com- 
pound, which was usurped 60-80 years after the last interment of the original burial phase, 
corresponding with three generations after the last entombment of the original family had 
happened, 
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THE ABANDONMENT (PHASE 5) 


After the pit inhumations, no other funerary activities were observed in the archaeo- 
logical record of Site F. Some of the graves were disturbed or looted. For the vaulted 
chamber tomb, Waelkens e£ al. argued that the presence of two golden earrings, each 
belonging to a different pair, indicated that the tomb was looted!65. However, no other 
positive indications for grave robbery were encountered and as discussed before, its 
frequent reuse for new interments can explain the disturbances in this tomb too. The 
eastern of the two individual vaulted tombs, in contrast, does show clear indications for 
looting. Indeed, almost half of the vault was demolished from the south, the lower legs 
were moved, and the calcanei were found next to the skull. Finally, the sarcophagus was 
clearly replaced and violently forced open!96. Whereas other excavated burial plots, such 
as the temple tomb and the burial compound, were reused in Early Byzantine times as 
dumping spots for potter's waste and stone quarry refuse, the upper terrace of Site F was 
only covered with natural stone screes. The workshop area too was partly covered by 
natural scree erosion. This erosion layer must have formed before or during the 6® cen- 
tury CE, at least partially, because a 6-century CE pottery dump superposed the scree 
deposit over the western room. 

The abandonment, looting and dumping of (ceramic) refuse are practices that hap- 
pened elsewhere in the Eastern Necropolis too. At the eastern burial compound, a sar- 
cophagus and cremation chamber were looted in the first half of the 6 century CE!9. 
The western hypogeum of the temple tomb seemed emptied, as indicated by the few 
remaining skeletal elements and (coffin) nails found in the bottom fill, probably in the 
first half of the 6'^ century CE. The sarcophagi that must have stood in the naos of this 
temple tomb were removed during the dismantling of the superstructure in Early Byzan- 
tine times. Pottery dumps too were unearthed in the burial compound and within the 
enclosure of the temple tomb, and a thick package of stone quarry refuse covered the 
compound. All of these deposits dated to Early Byzantine times, and mostly to the end 
of the 5“ and 6" century CE. Whereas the Late Roman reuse of burial plots still involved 
funerary purposes, and treated the existing sepulchral architecture with respect, the Early 
Byzantine interventions were never burial related, and comprised looting and spoliation. 
This shift can possibly be explained by the transition from polytheistic to Christian beliefs 
regarding death and the afterlife around 500 CE, when interments moved out of the 
necropoleis and into the koimeteriai around churches!69. This drastic shift in beliefs and 
practices would likely have been paired with an increasing moral detachment for the older, 
‘pagan’ burials. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


Apart from the contexts related to pottery production activities, the excavations at 
Site F mainly provided an insight in the long-term evolution of sepulchral traditions at 
Sagalassos. The Hellenistic cremations could be dated to the 2^4 century BCE, making 
these the oldest excavated funerary evidence at Sagalassos so far. The most recent burials 
took place in Late Roman times, in the 4^ century CE. Funerary practices at Site F thus 
continued for six centuries and as such provide an uninterrupted overview of changing 
views and beliefs on death and burial practices. Apart from the funerary evidence, Site F 
shed light on the earlier developments within this eastern part of Sagalassos, which would 
gradually become the later Eastern Proasteion. The excavation of various terrace walls, 
and especially the control excavations behind one of these, showed that terracing on 
these slopes took place from as early as Late Achaemenid-Early Hellenistic times onwards. 
Moreover, the large amounts of pottery waste, as well as the remains of the Early Roman 
Imperial workshop, indicated that in this area burial practices and artisanal production 
coexisted. Yet, these terraces have much more to offer and can answer some questions in 
much finer detail through more profound, interdisciplinary studies and analyses (Fig. 25). 


Fig. 25. A final view on the northern terraces of Site F at the end of the excavations. 
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FORMS AND SPACES OF LIVING IN THE GREEK WORLD 
from the Homeric tradition to the evidence of the Geometric Period 


(1150-700 B.C.) 


Girolamo SOFIA* 


Abstract 


This study considers and discusses some cases of houses of the Geometric 
period, a time when it would seem the direct knowledge of environments that 
constitute the internal/external living space is more apparent, through the echo 
of the rhapsodic tradition expressed in the Homeric poems. In order to accom- 
plish this task, some salient passages, taken above all from the Odyssey and 
limited only to the descriptions of such spaces, are appropriately translated here 
presented. In terms of its geographical area, this study focuses on the physical 
space from the Greek peninsula to the insular areas as far as Crete. 


INTRODUCTION 


The general framework as derived from archaeological discoveries in the last few decades, 
reveals that, before the Geometric Period!, nothing in common can be found between the 
plans and layouts of the Mycenaean palaces and settlement houses dating back to the 
11-10" century B.C., the earliest Geometric period. Even those early Geometric period 
houses located in a place already settled in the Mycenaean Period, as at Asine, appear 
to be completely different. Their dimensions are modest, and two contrasting types are 
generally recognisable: one is rectangular and larger, the other usually smaller and apsidal. 
In these houses, storage pithoi are located either at the entry, as at Asine, or in a corner of 
the apsidal room. They are not, however, storage spaces but family spaces, that of the basic 
family unit, representing the inner or sleeping room or so-called thalamos. Often described 
by Homer,’ this served simultaneously as a living space and as a warehouse for the goods 
of the family. 


Perhaps due to its relative isolation in the later Bronze and early Iron Age, only the 
island of Crete seems to have preserved clear architectural elements inherited from earlier 
times. Karphi, the best known site, dominates a range of hills within the eastern region of 


* netaricchi@hotmail.com. — I dedicate this article to my son Sebastiano with all the love of a father. 


! Pesando 2006: 7-51 and 71-72; Coldstream 1977: passim; D'Agostino 1978: 148; Fusaro 1982: 5-30; 
Drerup 1964: 179; Drerup 1969: passim; Heubeck et al. 1981-1986: passim; Lorimer 1950; Snodgrass 1971; 
Mazarakis-Ainian 1997: passim; Thomas 1966: 5; Schweitzer 1969; Morris 1987; Mallwitz 1981: 599-601. 

2 Hom., Od. IV, 306-310; Hom., Od. IV, 126 sgg.; Hom., //. VI, 313-325. 
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the island (Fig. 1: 1). Of Mycenaean-period origin, the life of the settlement may even 
have chronologically extended beyond the period defined as Sub-Mycenaean (1150- 
1000 B.C.)?. The archaeological evidence suggests that its inhabitants practiced the same 
two forms of subsistence economy as were dominant in the Mycenaean period, that is 
to say, pastoralism and agriculture. A north-south road unites the three main nuclei of 
the centre, the so-called “clergy house", the biggest house and the rupestrian sanctuary 
dedicated to a feminine deity. Here, it is worth mentioning an initially striking aspect of 
this settlement: the roadway forms a vast open space at the junction between the biggest 
house and the “clergy house”, and it is paved. In the archaeological literature, analogous 
cases, as reported in the Homeric description of the Phaeacian city, Scheria*, can be found 
in Crete, and specifically in Dreros, only two centuries later. 

It seems possible that at Karphi, the house “of the clergy", equipped with service rooms 
that were possibly used as the gathering place for men, was a storage centre, while the 
house located on the opposite side of the open space, according to Pendlebury, © belonged 
to the most prominent person in the community, to whom we can assign the function of 
basileus. What seems clear, though, is that the house of the basilèus in Karphi does not 
reflect blindly the Mycenaean model or its more elementary form as found on mainland 
Greece. While warehouses are spaces inherited from a functional and symbolic point of 
view from earlier periods, the structure of the house anticipates a much later reality, exem- 
plified at the centres of Emporion and Zagora (8° century B.C.) and by the Homeric 
description of the basileis palaces. In these, we see those elements that are structurally 
and ideologically more important in the Homeric house, that is to say, the 44/8 and the 
mégaron. Furthermore, we cannot ignore in the vestibule of the possible Basiléion at Karphi, 
with its big central room and the room behind it, the sequence pródomos (vestibule)-7óégaron- 
thalamos as it recurs in the Homeric poems’. Even in the passage that gives access to 
the narrow doorway located north of the megaron, Pendlebury recognises an element of 
Homeric tradition, that of the orsothyre which may have lead into the warehouse, used 
perhaps as a depository of weapons?. 

Here, it is useful and important to our discussion to note two successive apsidal struc- 
tures interpreted as temples identified south of the hill acknowledged as the acropolis 
of Antissa at Lesbos. The first building, of large dimensions (17,25 x 5,60 m.) is divided 
into three spaces (Fig. 1: 2): a colonnade to the west, a central room, and a floored apsis. 
In its first phase, dated 800-700 B.C., there is no stone-lined fireplace. At that time, such 
cooking / heating centres were likely to be mobile braziers. The tripartite division of the 
building here is usual in large buildings and follows perfectly the sequence of the pródomos, 
megaron, thàlamos identified at the possible Basiléion at Kharpi. The second building has 


3 Pendlebury 1937-1938: 57-148. 

4 Place where «around a beautiful temple dedicated to Poseidon, there is a square, paved by dragged blocks 
of stone», Hom., Od. VI, 266-267. On the ideal Phaeacian city: Cordano 1976-1977: 195. 

5 Xanthoudides 1918: 9-32; Kirsten 1940: 128-149; Lefevre-Novaro et al. 2013: 3-20; Lefevre-Novaro 
2018: 185-201. 

5 Pendlebury 1937-1938: 57-148. 

7 Knox 1973: 1-21. 

$ Pendlebury 1937-1938: passim; Pesando 2006: passim; Hom., Od. XXIL 126, 333. 
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Mum 


Fig. 1. 1. Karphi: geometric period settlement (A: basilèus house; B: clergy house; C: rupestrian 
sanctuary); 2. Antissa: apsidal house; 3. Nichoria: room for banquets; 4. Lathouresa: geometric period 
settlement; 5. Tsikalario: mégaron house; 6. Zagora: H housing set. (Graphic elaboration by author.) 
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a similar format. The structural features and layout of both conform to what is recognisable 
as the house of an dristos and/or a gathering place, which may have assumed strong sacred 
connotations. Although there is uncertainty as to their precise functions, some buildings 
or complex housing facilities such as those at Karphi and at Antissa fit into a fairly precise 
idea of places mentioned in the Homeric canon where those "heads of the households 
or counsellors" of the king gathered, and of the way in which in a village of shepherds, 
a farm, cult complex, and ‘palace’ were structured between the 10° and 8% century B.C. 

In this sense, the site at Nichoria located on the North-west of the Messenian Gulf, 
provides a suitable reference point. Like many settlements in Iron Age Greece, it developed 
on the edge of a hill dominating an inlet of the coast, that of Kalamata in Messenia. Two 
buildings in particular stand out as relevant to this discussion: an ovoid hut dated to the 
10*-9 century BC, and a tripartite structure with apsidal end walls rebuilt to the same 
basic plan around 800 BC. The ovoid structure is interpreted as a meeting room for 
banquets, the other in its primary and secondary form as the house of a local notable, 
perhaps the local basilèus.? It measures 16 x 8 m. (Fig. 1: 3) and has a rather deep porch; 
a large central space, with a hearth, formed by a simple hole on the floor, near one of the 
two load-bearing columns of the roof, and located almost on axis with the entry; the apse 
having two large pits, probably for storage of food items. The most curious aspect of 
the entire structure is without a doubt a raised circular base located at the end of the main 
room and joined to the inner wall of the apse by a stone pavement, forming a sort of 
podium. 

When excavated, the circular structure was reportedly covered by a dense layer of soot, 
causing it to be identified as an altar for sacrifices. However, it could well be a /ampzer, 
the permanent platform or brazier which is a typical element of the mégaron as described 
by Homer to give light and heat to the entire room!?. Given the lack of evidence for the 
apsidal part serving some form of domestic function, such as, for example, a private bed- 
room, and the relative lack of pottery sherds from fine wares, or any evidence in the form 
of gaming pieces from the central space, this building should perhaps be best interpreted 
as some communal space for gatherings and banquets for the community. Certainly, a series 
of spindle whorls recovered along the walls testify that women were also present in the 
room,!! and it is worth mentioning here the probable gathering place for meetings and 
banquets with a sacral element at Antissa.? What does seem possible is that buildings 
of this type, barely different in structural and plan details from what can be identified as 
the houses or homes of an elite or a basilèus, represent a rather more commonplace element 
at several sites, and were for shared use by the community. 

One way of understanding the function of such buildings, spatially articulated in the 
same manner of the most important house, that of the basiléus, is provided by two passages 


? Pesando 2006: passim. 

10 Hom., Od. XI, 61-64. 

11 Like Arete and her maidens in the Odyssey who «sit... at the hearth in the light of the fire, spinning 
the purple yarn», while «leaders and counsellors of the Phaeacians pouring libations from their cups to the 
keen-sighted Argeiphontes», Hom., Od. VI, 304-305; VII, 135-138. 

12 Lamb 1930-1931: 166-178; Lamb 1931-1932: 41-67; Mason 1995: 399-409 and Pesando 2006: 


passim. 
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in the Odyssey!. In one, Agamemnon informs us of three different types of banquets in 
use in the Age of the Heroes: 


«So I died by a most pitiful death, and round about me the rest of my comrades were slain 
unceasingly like white-tusked swine, which are slaughtered in the house of a rich man of great 
might at a marriage feast (44/10) or a joint meal (874709), or a rich drinking-bout (ei/apine).» 4 


It is evident that the mention of the ‘rich’ master of the house, even if his social rank is 
not defined here, introduces us to a feast that takes place in the house of the bride's father 
(this was the excuse that kept curious people away from Odysseus” house on the occasion 
of the Suitors’ “mortal weddings"). Equally, the offer of an abundant lunch, at time 
extended to the whole community, belonged to the sphere of the ostentatious power and 
wealth of a nobleman, although it remains obscure which symbolic function a banquet, 
attended also by nobles and the king, and supported by common expenses (éranos) might 
take. 

Much clearer with regard to the function of such buildings as at Nichoria and similar 
structures elsewhere is a second Homeric passage, as clarified by Athenaeus: 


«Tell me something — asks Athena to the young Telemachus — and say it frankly: what sort 
of people are they? What do you have in common with them? Feast or wedding lunch? 
Certainly not a lunch in common. Like bullies, they seem to feast wildly inside the room. 
Seeing so much shame, a man would despise a wise man entering there.» 


Athenaeus, following the scholia, explains what was intended in ancient times by the 
word éranos: 


«All the more elaborate sacrifices and feasts were called eilapize. But the ?ranoi were those 
banqueters who got together after each contributed something, and the word derived from the 
fact that they came together and each brought something. A banquet of this type can be called 
an éranos or thiasos.» 

This explanation from a scholar of the mid-2"4 century AD differentiates a representa- 
tive celebration among people of all ranks from a banquet which is defined as a gathering 
where each person, participating as he can is de facto equal to the others. It is surely no 
coincidence that the comparison that seems more appropriate is with the 7/asos, a cele- 
bration common since the Archaic Period (it is sufficient to think here of Sappho). These 
were gatherings and libations where the differences amongst the participants were formally 
annulled in the figure of the divinity the banquet celebrated. To return to Homer, though, 
what is significant is the terminology used by Athena to Telemachus. Under the circum- 
stances in which the house of the Odysseus finds itself, a banquet of this kind may indeed 
signify a spontaneous offer by Telemachus, who in this sense is pretending to submit to 
the demands of Penelope's various suitors faced with her possible capitulation and the need 
to organise the consequent wedding feast. However, another possibility is that the feast 


15 Hom., Oz. I, 227; XI, 414. 
14 Hom., Od. XI, 414. 
5 Ateneo, VIII, 362e. 
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represents an 0747105, and the characters present in Odysseus’ house!“ could be èranoi. When 
examined closely, the suitors are difficult to distinguish from each other — except those 
highlighted for obvious reasons related to the plot. They form a quantitatively indefinable 
group: they are all noble and peers, and they present themselves as equals. Such a resem- 
blance will in effect be broken only by the proof of their skill in using Odysseus” bow, used 
to test the legitimate aspiration to royalty from each one. What, in Athena's eyes, cannot 
be defined as ?ranoi are the modalities of the banquets members made at the expense 
of Odysseus and his dwelling, the palace. Such an aspect seems to refer to the possible 
entry of an ordinary man, in this case, Odysseus, disguised as a beggar, who certainly could 
easily enter a place of collective meeting, but could not introduce himself in the palace of 
the basiléus, in such an easy way, without respecting a precise “court etiquette”. 

These Homeric testimonies suggest that the 074705, which will assume the status of 
a mutual aid association in the Classical and Hellenistic age, was a primary aspect of the 
community life of the 4775/07. Although they provide only vague references to this type of 
gatherings and no specific indication of the place where it could take place, structures such 
as those of Nichoria, Antissa, and elsewhere, can be interpreted as non-residential spaces 
used for communal meetings that might be defined safely as 2747/07. Such meeting spaces 
are attested in a very ancient period but not after the end of the 8® century B.C. Their 
disappearance was perhaps caused by a noticeable fracture in the cohesion-based relation- 
ship among the members of the nobility in that crucial period between the 8" and the 
7*: century B.C., when large aristocratic families emerge. The spatial organization in such 
a settlement, one of the many that animated the Attic landscape in late Geometric Period, 
is known through the excavation of that at Lathouresa (Fig. 1: 4)". Surrounded by walls 
that perhaps served more as a large enclosure for animals than for defence, there are three 
centres to the place, of which one, formed of two apsidal and one rectangular building, 
opened up into a courtyard covered with a hearth in the centre made up of four large stone 
blocks. According to H. Lauter, the excavator, this can be recognised the "centre of power" 
in Lathouresa. He identifies the apsidal structures with benches along three sides as 
the place for meetings and banquets of the community, while the rectangular room should 
be recognised as the home of the most important person in the village. 

The discovery in Lefkandi of a building of considerable size, dated between 1000 and 
950 B.C., allows a more concrete approach of the space occupied typically by a monarch 
who lived in the period which, in M.I. Finley's opinion, acts as a background of Odysseus” 
world!3. Due to circumstances that are not entirely clear, the building was abandoned 
perhaps even before it was completed: a pyre was erected inside and two people and four 
horses were buried in two separate pits, perhaps transforming the place into a /erdon. 
Measuring 45 x 10 m, the structure was preceded by a porch on the east side and was 
divided into three rooms arranged on the same central axis, all of them paved: a sort of 
vestibule, which opened up into two small rooms, one facing the other; the central room, 


16 Gray 1955: 1-12; Wace 1951: 203-211. 

17 Lauter 1985. 

18 Popham and Sackett 1979; Popham et al. 1982: 159-174; Popham and Sackett 1993; Crielaard and 
Driessen 1994: 251-270; Finley 1978. 
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possibly with a subsidiary entrance in the centre of the south wall; and an apsidal room: 
its roof supported by three columns arranged along the width of the room, one placed in 
the centre and the other two inserted in the wall. A particularly interesting detail is repre- 
sented by the series of bases for columns that are, as at Thermos,” placed outside the entire 
perimeter of the external building to form a peristasis, somehow related to the roofing of 
the building, perhaps an outer arched roof covering. 

Some elements of the Homeric palaces can be seen in the plan of this building. For 
example, the eastern room, giving access to the central room, and a transverse porch built 
to the height of the first column of the peristasis. Its depth and its pavement, and the 
relative protection that it could have offered from the weather, suggest that this space, 
while strictly speaking an external elements, played a significant role in the function of 
the building. For example, let us consider the description of a royal home, the palace of 
Menelaus in Sparta, as its description is one of the clearest ever given to us by Homer, 
regarding the articulation and functions of the room”, The young Telemachus and 
Peisistratus arrive in there while the wedding party of Menelaus’ two children is taking 
place: 


«So they were feasting in the great high-roofed hall, the neighbours and kinsfolk of glorious 
Menelaus, and making merry; and among them, a divine minstrel was singing to the lyre, and 
two tumblers whirled up and down through the midst of them, as he began his song. Then 
the two, the prince Telemachus and the glorious son of Nestor, halted at the porch (pròthyron) 
of the palace, they and their two horses. And the lord Eteoneus came forth and saw them, the 
busy squire of glorious Menelaus; and he went through the hall to bear the tidings to the 
shepherd of the people. So he came near and spoke to him winged words: Here are two 
strangers, Menelaus, fostered of Zeus, two men that are like the seed of great Zeus. But tell 
me, shall we unyoke for them their swift horses, or send them on their way to some other host, 
who will give them entertainment? Then, stirred to sore displeasure, fair-haired Menelaus 
spoke to him: Aforetime thou was not wont to be a fool, Eteoneus, son of Boethous, but now 
like a child thou talkest folly [...] Nay, unyoke the strangers' horses, and lead the men forward 
into the house, that they may feast. So he spoke, and the other hastened through the hall, and 
called to the other busy squires to follow along with him. They loosed the sweating horses 
from beneath the yoke and tied them at the stalls of the horses, and flung before them spelt, 
and mixed there with white barley. Then they tilted the chariot against the bright entrance 
walls, and led the men into the divine palace. But at the sight they marvelled as they passed 
through the palace of the king, fostered of Zeus; for there was a gleam as of sun or moon over 
the high-roofed house of glorious Menelaus.»?! 


1? Pesando 2006: passim. 

29 "The fortunate recovery in Lefkandi has put us in the condition to read on the ground the articulation 
of a kingly house, by using Homer as a periegete, and in that case, it seems that archaeology and literature 
confirmed each other even in detail. On the other hand, Menelaus' palace is not the only one to be organised 
in the manner: e.g., Nestors house (Hom., Od. III, 396-402); Achilles hut, built within the walls of 
the Achaean fortification at Troy (Hom., // XXIV, 447-459); and the home of the Olympian Hephaestus’ 
(Hom., Od. VIII, 266-365). 

?! Hom., Od. IV, 15-46. 
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In this case it is clear that the primary role of the enclosed space named here as prothyron, 
a space that precedes the main room (meégaron), is, as it is attested in other cases, the place 
where the guest waits before being introduced by someone to the owner of the house. The 
guests can leave safely their horses at the entrance, for the animals are taken to stables that 
open up onto the courtyard (24/2). The reason the guests wait on the threshold (oudos) of 
the main room is dictated by "court etiquette" and by the need to be recognised as noble. 
It is no coincidence that Eteoneus highlights how these young people seem to be of royal 
lineage and as such have the right to join the banquet. By contrast, this threshold or the 
prothyron would constitute an insurmountable limit for a man who lives outside of the 
palace community or a person of non-noble background. In the entire length of his stay 
at his own palace before his recognition, Odysseus would not cross the threshold except 
when begging,2 and even engaged in a fight with the other Ithacan beggar, Irus, for the 
right to reside there after unsuccessfully attempting coexistence”. 

The barrier between the inner and outer spheres of the house as represented by such 
a porch-type structure applies also to a special guest at least in one case, that of the over- 
night stay. After the story of the adventures experienced by Menelaus and Helen, when 
the moment of withdrawal for rest came, the two young men do not remain in the room: 


«Thus he spoke, and Argive Helen bade her handmaids place bedsteads beneath the portico 
(aithousa), and to lay on them fair purple blankets, and to spread there over coverlets, and on 
these to put fleecy cloaks for clothing. But the maids went forth from the hall with torches in 
their hands and strewed the couch, and a herald led forth the guests. So they slept there in the 
fore-hall (pródomos) of the palace.»?* 


This rule of Homeric hospitality is not broken in any passage of the poems and indicates 
very clearly the function performed by the porched vestibule, evidently a more public 
space. The central room of Lefkandi, due to its size, is comparable to the megaron of 
the palace of Menelaus, even if it lacks the columns placed in the centre of the room and 
the most characteristic element of this environment, namely the hearth, which however 
must not necessarily be imagined as immovable, since the bronze braziers seem to have 
played a non-secondary role in the heating and lighting of environments of this type. 

We have seen above in the description of the gömos in Menelaus' house the typical 
scenes that animated it, namely songs, dances and banquets. The Odyssey is quite precise 
on the way the heroes were arranged at the time of the meal: the guests sat along the walls, 
as close as possible to the sovereign, while the centre of the room is free for to dancers or 
minstrels, such as Demodocus of the court of Alcinous, for whom the herald 


«set a silver-studded chair amid the guests, leaning it against the tall pillar.»?? 


> Hom., Od. XVII, 340 ff. 
3 Hom., Od. XVIII, 15 ff. 
24 Hom., Od. IV, 296-302. 
> Hom., Od. VIII, 50-78. 
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Each guest, seated on a throne, explaining potentially the lack of benches along the 
walls both in Lefkandi and in many other mégara, had his own trapeza upon which food 
was laid and wine was placed?6. The mögaron stands therefore as the large representative 
hall of the basiléus, a meeting point with other nobles, as well as an elective place for 
political decisions when these fall within the prerogatives of the king and in the sphere of 
the ozkos, as with, for instance, the proposal, made by Alcinous to the Phaeacian chiefs 
during the banquet in his palace, to re-gift Odysseus”. The Lefkandi building has a pos- 
sible opening on the southern side of the mégaron: it is difficult to evaluate its nature, even 
if the relationship that this seems to have with the cavity formed by the peristasis and the 
wall of the room could suggest that this door is that of the orsothyre, mentioned by Homer 
as a non-secondary element of the house of Odysseus. The planimetric restitution of the 
Homeric hero's palace has always been an object of a conjecture by modern scholars, 
influenced by the plans of Mycenaean Period structures or over-scrupulous attention to 
the literary sources. It results in plans that are different from the known Bronze Age build- 
ings and from the Geometric Period dwellings that are at the heart of the Homeric tale, 
most likely because, as we will see later, Odysseus' palace is a symbolic dwelling, in which 
many of its elements seem to be cut out upon the figure and the role of the characters that 
crowd it. 

Only in one case does the use of specific terms in a narrative context allows us to 
identify an accurate description of the elements present in a mégaron. In a crucial episode 
during the struggle between Odysseus and his three allies and the Suitors, when they are 
unarmed and facing death, their only hope seems to be to escape by a different exit from 
that of the threshold area occupied by their attackers. It is precisely in this context that 
a door, an entrance and a narrow passage are mentioned: 


«Now there was in the well-built wall a certain postern door, and along the topmost level of 
the threshold of the well-built hall was a way (orsothyre) into a passage, and well-fitting folding 
doors closed it. At this postern Odysseus bade the goodly swineherd watch, taking his stand 
close by, for there was but a single way to reach it. Then Arghelao spoke among the wooers, 
and declared his word to all: Friends, will not one mount up by the postern door, and tell the 
people, that so an alarm may be raised straightway? Then should this fellow soon have shot 
his last. Then Melanthius, the goatherd, answered him: It may not be, Arghelao, fostered of 
Zeus, for terribly near is the fair door of the court, and the mouth of the passage is hard. One 
man could bar the way for all, if he were valiant.»?9 


This passage focuses the whole action on two points: an alternative door to the actual 
entrance, a sort of passage which can perhaps be reached by a staircase (orsothyre) and a 
narrow service passage (ure) placed in connection with each other and which gave access 
onto the courtyard, an integral and fundamental part of every noble residence. The use of 
specific terms to indicate these two elements suggests that they must have been common 
enough in the mégara, to the point of having to be introduced to explain the reason for 
their non-use as an escape route to the audience. 


26 Hom., Od. IV, 55-59. 
7 Hom., Od. XIII, 13-15. 
28 Hom., Od. XXII, 126-137. 
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Immediately after, the narration starts to retrace a fantastic topography of the building 
which is functional to the plot as Melanthius disappears in indefinable corridors located 
on the upper floor. In all the hypothetical reconstructions made of Odysseus” palace, such 
as that of H. Lorimer,” a corridor running along the outer side of the megaron has been 
mentioned. Such a corridor leads to the pròdomos and through a small door to the mégaron. 
This structure seems to be reflected perfectly in the plan of Lefkandi, where there is appar- 
ently a second opening, on the south, which should open up into a corridor about two 
meters wide, formed by the peristasis along the southern side, but which in reality are 
inclined inwards. By this way, the last segment of the Lefkandi house, to which access is 
guaranteed by an opening located at the bottom of the mögaron, is reachable. At the end 
of the corridor about 4 meters long, flanked by two rooms, there is an apsidal room with 
a domical roof, or so the column placed in the centre of the room seems to suggest. Homer 
again suggests what function this area of the house had: 


«So they slept there in the fore-hall of the palace; but the son of Atreus slept in the inmost 
chamber (mychds) of the lofty house, and beside him lay long-robed Helen, peerless among 


women.»?9 


An interesting detail is represented by the indication of the space occupied by the couple, 
the zzychós, which means, in addition to “inside”, also an “inlet or breast". Perhaps, in this 
case, the term is used also to indicate a curved space, referring to the reality of apsidal struc- 
tures known from the Hellenic *dark ages". But the type of space occupied by Menelaus 
becomes known only when he wakes up: 


«So soon as early Dawn appeared, the rosy-fingered, up from his bed arose Menelaus, good at 
the war-cry, and put on his clothing. About his shoulders, he slung his sharp sword, and 
beneath his shining feet bound his fair sandals and went forth from his chamber (thalamos), 
like unto a god to look upon.»?! 


Here then the true heart of the home is the environment occupied by the couple, the 
thalamos, that is to say, the privileged seat of the woman? The thalamos is defined in 
various ways "from the high ceiling, odorous, vast", it is the place of procreation, the place 
of clothes and weapons”: it is, therefore, the most secluded place in the house where the 
wedding bed and the personal and precious objects of the spouses are found. 


Lorimer 1950: passim. 

30 Hom., Od. IV, 302-305. 

31 Hom., Od. IV, 306-310. 

32 Hom., Od. IV, 126 ff. 

«But Hector went his way to the palace of Alexander, the fair palace that himself had built with the 
men that were in that day the best builders in deep-soiled Troy; these had made him a chamber (¢halamos), 
and hall (dòma), and court hard by the palaces of Priam and Hector in the citadel. There entered in Hector 
[...] He found Paris in his chamber (¢halamos) busied with his beauteous arms, his shield and his corselet, and 
handling his curved bow; and Argive Helen sat amid her serving-women and appointed to them their glorious 
handiwork.» (see Hom., // VI, 313-325). The thalamos also protects Odysseus” bow, the tool that will guar- 
antee to the person who proves to manage it the possibility to marry the queen and thus become the king of 
Ithaca. It is extremely important that the proof of royalty, destined to test the abilities of the old King in 
contrast to the new one — or ones — is suggested by the queen and that it is under the direct influence of that 
thalamos, closed long time before, where along with the chest containing robes, the flexible bow, Iphitus' gift, 
is to be found. See Pesando 2006: 57. 
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It is noteworthy in this context to be aware how in the Geometric Period there were 
buildings with an upper floor from which one could look through an opening. The terracotta 
model of a rectangular temple from the Heraion in Argos (Fig. 2: 11), dated to 700 B.C. 
offers us an instructive example. The Homeric canon does in fact reference such upper floors: 


«But the goddess, flashing-eyed Athena, put it into the hearth of the daughter of Icarius, wise 
Penelope, to set before the wooers in the halls of Odysseus the bow and the grey iron, to be 
a contest and the beginning of death.» 


To do this the queen leaves her private room, and stops at a pillar flanked by two 
handmaids and, following a fixed formula in the Odyssey”, makes a gesture of great sym- 
bolic importance: she veils her face, a gesture generally connected to the moment imme- 
diately preparatory for a wedding, indicating in this way her readiness to surrender to the 
one who will show himself worthy of that symbol of power. At this point, it can be said 
that the queen is the hypostasis of the divinity from which power comes. The upper floor 
of the palace is therefore placed in a sacred sphere, since it is occupied exclusively by the 
character who, inspired by the gods, can concede the power — it is on the upper floor that 
Penelope sleeps, cries and receives the periodic visits of Athena. This location as a sacred 
sphere can be further enlightened by two rather obscure passages. The first recalls that by 
using orsothyre it is possible to draw the attention of the Ithacan people; the second is the 
explicit recommendation made by Odysseus to Penelope to go upstairs with the hand- 
maids and to remain there without asking questions or seeing anyone: in a way that was 
not entirely clear there was, therefore, the possibility of announcing something to the 
people, from a floor even higher. A rich mythological-historical vein, which crosses all 
Eastern cultures, and appears also in the context of monarchical Rome, attributes to the 
queen the function of physically representing the goddess who transmits the power by 
announcing the new king from a dominant place, placed at the top — whether in a house 
or in a temple — which is precisely the Ayperdon of Odysseus’ house. 

From which we should necessarily note before going any further with a short description 
of another room in the building which, even if it is called Odysseus” thalamos, is certainly 
not a bedroom, but a warehouse. The "father's thalamos” has always been considered as 
the economic heart of the Homeric royal house, comparable to the great deposits of the 
Mycenaean palaces or, more likely, seen as a reminiscence of them: 


«So they spoke, but Telemachus went down to the high-roofed treasure-chamber (thalamos) 
of his father, a wide room where gold and bronze lay piled, and raiment in chests, and stores 
of fragrant oil. There, too, stood great jars of wine, old and sweet, holding within them an 
unmixed divine drink, and ranged in order along the wall, if ever Odysseus should return home 
even after many grievous toils. Shut were the double doors, close-fitted; and there both night 
and day a stewardess abode, who guarded all in wisdom of mind, Eurycleia, daughter of Ops, 
son of Peisenor. To her now Telemachus, when he had called her to the treasure-chamber, 
spoke, and said: Nurse, draw me off sweet wine in jars [...] So he spoke, and the dear nurse, 
Eurycleia, uttered a shrill cry, and weeping spoke to him winged words: Ah, dear child, how 
has this thought come into your mind? Whither art thou minded to go over the wide earth, 
thou who art an only son and well-beloved? But he hath perished far from his country, the 


34 Hom., Od. I, 334; XVIII, 185-218. 
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Zeus-born Odysseus, in a strange land; and these men, so soon as thou art gone, will devise 
evil for the hereafter, that thou mayest perish by guile, and themselves divide all these posses- 
sions. Nay, abide here in charge of what is thine; thou hast no need to suffer ills and go 
a wanderer over the unresting sea.»?? 


However, a survey of Geometric Period houses reveals evidence only for small rooms 
used for the deposit of the pithoi, when these were not in the pródomos of the house or 
immediately in front of it. 

The palace at Lefkandi and its parallels with the Homeric texts marks the culmination 
of the apsidal architectural expression: after three centuries of absolute dominance, it will 
completely die out during the eighth century B.C., leaving its obvious legacy in the forma- 
tion of large rectangular buildings, typologically defined as a mögaron. A direct descendant 
of the Homeric-era apsidal house, however, perhaps adopting suggestions from the earlier 
epos, survives for a short time in some island environments, as at Tsikalario on Naxos 
(Fig. 1: 5), at Zagora?“ on Andros (Fig. 1: 6) and at Emporion?” on Chios (Fig. 2: 7-8), 
while at the same time the decisive development of the rectangular-plan house is intro- 
duced. In its most basic form, the rectangular house, which can be grouped with houses 
of the same type and size and with more important houses, seems to have been the home 
of the humblest members of society. Some hints about their structure and function are 
already found in Homer, both in an “urban” environment and in the countryside. In the 
latter case, the housing system as depicted by Homer, the singer of the princes, and Hesiod, 
the voice of the harsh peasant life, provide practically the same evidence. Eumaeus' hut, 
where Odysseus' faithful swineherd slept, is rectangular, and a place where the women are 
assigned to work the grain mill,*® and is conceivably located near the palace. Surrounded 
by a high enclosure to pen in the sows, the house possessed a vestibule for small activities 
— upon his arrival, Odysseus finds Eumaeus making his own shoes there — and a single room 
with a hearth in the centre. Indeed, Odysseus later rests next to the fire on a bed alongside 
with the young people who looked after the animals”. In other words, the humblest houses 
described in the Homeric canon are comparable to the square houses known in the Geometric 
Period, and the space that surrounded them, indicated by the term ax&, limited by a 
wooden palisade, like that placed around the tent of Achilles), or a properly built fence as 
in the case of Eumaeus’ hut. This was 


«a great and goodly court with an open space around it. This the swineherd had himself built 
for the swine of his master, who was gone, without the knowledge of his mistress and the old 
man Laertes. With huge stones had he built it, and set on it a coping of thorn. Without he 
had driven stakes the whole length, this way and that, huge stakes, set close together, which 
he had made by splitting an oak to the black core.» *! 


5 Hom., O4. II, 336-370. 

36 Cambitoglou et al. 1988; Coucouzeli 2007: 169-181. 
37 Boardman 1967. 

55 Hom., Od. XX, 105 ff. 

39 Hom., Od. XIV, 514-535. 

40 Hom., I XXIV, 452-455. 

^! Hom., Od. XIV, 7-12. 
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Fig. 2. 7. Emporion: basiléus house; 8. Emporion: mégaron house and square house; 9. Megara 
Hyblaea: agora area, sector II in the archaic period; 10. Athens: noble house; 11. Heraion in Argos 
model. (Graphic elaboration by author.) 
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The function of these enclosures is linked to the external space of the house, where the 
goods produced were stored once processed in the house. It is indeed perhaps not acciden- 
tal that in several passages of Homer and Hesiod the well-enclosed courtyard is defined 
with the term ewerkös, a word derived from /örkos, meaning a fence, palisade or more 
simply a hedge, the border hedge between properties. As A. Brelich reminds us*, the 
house, even if a place of various activities, has its own precise “sacredness”, for it sustains 
all the members of the family. Furthermore, the house reflects a precise topography of this 
sacredness: 


«this small community must be also well delimited to preserve its unity: it will be Zeus himself, 
guarantor of every order, that will protect its limits, and in this respect, Zeus Herkéios, Zeus 
of the fence will appear, as indeed in another aspect, that is to say, such as Zeus Ktésios, he 
guarantees also that economic autonomy of the family, at the base of which there is the patri- 
mony (ktèma): he has, therefore, two altars in the house corresponding to these two domestic 
functions.» 


From literary sources and archaeological documentation, it is known where these two 
altars are located: the one dedicated to Zeus Herköios was in the centre of the courtyard, 
the other, that of Zeus Ktésios in one of the northern rooms looking out over the courtyard. 
From this moment in time, the two aforementioned spaces define the dzkos, according to 
the formula already fully expressed by Homer. Thus, they formed a unity that is not only 
structural but also ideological. 

In the oldest known of the western Hellenic colonies, Megara Hyblaea (Fig. 2: 9), 
the rectangular-plan house is the only one documented. It responded to specific urban 
planning needs and effectively translated the colonists' isonomy into a structure well 
known to them. The colony, founded perhaps in the mid-8" century (the traditional date 
is 728 B.C.), was provided in its earliest phase houses formed of a single room built in a 
plot of land with an area of approximately 120 m?; the colonists’ hunger for land could 
not be indicated more significantly. However, the early appearance of the rectangular 
house is recorded not only in a colonial environment as it seems that around the mid-late 
8 century, new planimetric solutions suitable to the needs of a new type of ruling class 
saw the disappearance of the megaron house as the space requirements for more than one 
family or even a single one saw the articulation of some rectangular houses, such as that 
found at the necropolis of Tsikalario in Naxos or that discovered in Athens along the 
western side of the Agora (Fig. 2: 10). In the latter case, a building with rather consider- 
able dimensions (15.3 x 14.6 m), composed of at least six rooms all equipped with floors, 
indicates, according to some scholars, the style appropriate to a house of the oligarchy in 
the Attic capital in mid-8" century B.C. 

However, it is very likely that the pastas house, which takes its name from the transversal 
corridor opening a group of rooms side by side, and a type of home destined to meet an 
enormous success among the wealthiest layers of the population, developed in a suburban 
environment, starting from the agglutination of several square environments. Such a house 


42 Pesando 2006: 8-51. 
45 Vallet et al. 1976. 
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becomes, in a process that we can grasp only in part, the model of the Greek house par 
excellence until the Hellenistic age, when its articulation will be further enriched thanks 
to the adoption of the peristyle courtyard. An early example of a pastas house has been 
identified for the Classical Period at Thorikos, where one room has benches along the east 
wall, has been identified as the andròn, the dining space reserved for man and his friends. 
Unfortunately, the partial excavation possible does not allow the precise restoration of 
its layout and recently it was proposed to see in rooms G and H, originally identified as 
an andrön and pastas, as simple storerooms. Be that as it may, the Thorikos structure shows 
a rational organization of the rooms and an attempt at using these for specialised functions. 
This is characteristic of the classic pastas house in which common areas (kitchen, dining 
room living room) and rooms with a precise function (andron, man's bedroom, women's 
rooms, thalamos) are found. 

A pastâs building identified in Megara Hyblaea is perhaps even more important, because 
of the characteristic of homogeneity of private construction noted in this Sicilian city. 
Indeed, since the beginning of the 7^ century B.C., there was a growing tendency to dif- 
ferentiate individual houses from one another due to the rapid economic development of 
the city, although this seems generally limited to adding a space to the original existing 
building. That said, it was about this time that the only clear example of pastas house in 
Megara was built, ex nihilo, in a position that undoubtedly reflected its importance: not 
only did it look directly over the Agora, but it was flanked by a building of great importance 
in a colonial setting, the /eróoz. From this, as from other known examples, there seem to 
be little doubt that the pastas house, with its rooms increasingly defined and a clear-cut 
separation from the outside emphasized by the long corridor at the bottom of the courtyard, 
represented the new living space for an aristocracy no longer tied to a dominant place or 
collective spaces of the Homeric age. 
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Abstract 


The article presents the results of the Konya Regional Archaeological Survey 
Project (KRASP) 2019 and 2020 fieldwork, including the analysis of all major 
Bronze and Iron Age sites within the survey area as well as the largest fortified 
hilltop sites. These data are analysed to discuss the processes of urbanisation and 
state formation in the Konya Plain between the Early Bronze and the Iron Ages. 


INTRODUCTION 


The Konya Regional Archaeological Survey Project (KRASP) is a 5-year project (2017- 
2021) aimed at understanding the long-term processes of sedentism, urbanisation and 
state formation in the Konya Plain from the Neolithic to the end of the Iron Age. The 
study area is one of the largest and most productive agricultural basins in Turkey today 
(Topak er al. 2009), and there is every likelihood that it was similarly productive during 
the earlier part of the Holocene, as also suggested by the overall settlement density and 
the size of the largest settlements detailed below. While the Konya Plain is among the 
best-studied areas in Southwestern Asia and Mediterranean region for the Neolithic 
period, the later archaeology of the region has been largely neglected (cf. Massa et al. 
2020b: 46), and therefore this has been a major focus of our analysis. The results from 
four seasons of fieldwork (cf. Massa et al. 2019a, 2019b; 2020a; 2020b) demonstrate that 
the region is salient in assessments of the early stages of urbanisation and state formation 
in Anatolia. In particular, the ongoing analysis of the Early Bronze Age (for dates see 
Table 1) suggests that some of these trends may predate parallel developments in other, 
more extensively researched regions in central and western Anatolia. 

The aim of this paper is to present the results of the 2019 and 2020 seasons, integrating 
them in the broader conceptual framework that we are building for the region. We will first 
describe our analytical methodology, which includes a pedestrian survey in the Cumra and 
Karatay districts (Konya), a programme of satellite imagery analysis, and a reassessment 
of published archaeological studies. We will also briefly discuss issues of preservation of 
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Absolute date Regional phasing 
3200-2800 BCE Early Bronze Age I (EB I) 
2800-2500 BCE Early Bronze Age II (EB 11) 
2500-2200 BCE Early Bronze Age IIIa (EB IIIa) 
2200-1950 BCE Early Bronze Age IIIb (EB IIIb) 
1950-1650 BCE Middle Bronze Age (MBA) 
1650-1400 BCE Late Bronze Age I (LBA I) 
1400-1200 BCE Late Bronze Age II (LBA II) 
1200-700 BCE Early/Middle Iron Age 
700-300 BCE Late Iron Age 


Table 1. Chart of KRASP’s regional chronology. 


the archaeological heritage in the region, which is under severe threat from a range of 
different activities. We will then present the result of our investigations at key sites, and 
lastly we will draw on these results to discuss the processes of urbanisation and state for- 
mation in the Konya Plain between ca. 3000 and 500 BCE. 


METHODOLOGY 


Following the first two years of the project that focused on the ‘marginal’ steppe and 
highland regions of the Konya region (2017 and 2018, cf. Massa et al. 2019a; Massa et al. 
2019b; Massa et al. 2020a), we shifted our attention to the better-investigated and bet- 
ter-published Çarşamba Delta. Our goal was to target sites that would potentially refine 
our understanding of broader socio-political and economic dynamics, complementing the 
picture that we had created from the margins. In particular, during the 2019 and 2020 
seasons we aimed to: 


(a) target the largest sites to shed light on their main phases of occupation and maximum 
size in different periods; 

(b) test Mellaart’s hypothesis of a widespread horizon of destructions by him attributed 
to an Indo-European invasion and dated to the EB II late period (Mellaart 1981; 
cf. also Bachhuber 2013 for discussion); 

(c) focus on phases that are not well-represented in earlier research (the Pottery Neolithic, 


Chalcolithic and Iron Age). 


In preparation for the field season, we used satellite images to assist in locating appro- 
priate sites (cf. Massa er al. 2020b: 47-49 for details on methodology), as well as to under- 
stand their morphology, size and relationship with other ‘off-site’ landscape features. This 
preliminary analysis is essential for creating a basic map of the area to be investigated, 
as well as characterizing how the different archaeological components (e.g. mound, terrace, 


lower settlement, etc.) are articulated. In 2020, the acquisition of satellite images from 
the GAMBIT KH-8 and HEXAGON KH-9 missions (1968-1972, available at https:// 
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Fig. 1. Survey methods employed by KRASP: (a) extensive, (b) semi-intensive, 
(c) interval-sampled intensive, (d) total intensive. 


earthexplorer.usgs.gov/) has given us a unique insight into the archaeological landscapes of 
the Konya Plain as they appeared before the onset of mechanised agriculture, modern 
irrigation canals, the expansion of built environments and looting (see more below). 

KRASP’s pedestrian survey component is built on a flexible methodology that can 
adapt to sites exhibiting a wide range of morphological characteristics and states of pres- 
ervation (cf. also Massa er al. 2019b: 163-164, Fig. 1; Massa et al. 2020b: 47-49). For 
each individual site, we record every phase of visible occupation, its morphology, its 
natural landscape settings, and its relationship with other cultural features in the land- 
scape. In order to achieve this, we employ different techniques that allow us to survey as 
quickly as possible while retaining a high level of accuracy. For the smaller sites (« 3 ha), 
the ‘extensive’ survey methodology (see Fig. la) includes a single sweep across the site 
with a team of ca. 10 field walkers, noting morphological and landscape features as above, 
and also drop-off patterns in ceramic densities towards the extremity of the site. Our 
assessment of larger sites (> 3ha) is more systematic (‘semi-intensive’, Fig. 1b) and includes 
dividing the sherd collection into separate units (e.g. cones, terraces, quadrants). Each unit 
reveals the presence and frequency of diagnostics across different areas that can then be 
used to reconstruct the period-specific formation of the site. At relatively undisturbed 
sites, when we notice a substantial off-mound occupation we conduct 'interval-sampled' 
(Fig. 1c) or ‘total’ (Fig. 1d) intensive sherd collections. In all cases, we retain diagnostic 
sherds, lithics and small finds for further study during the post-fieldwork season at Bilecik 
Seyh Edebali University's archaeological laboratory. 

During the 2019-2020 seasons, KRASP has surveyed 37 sites (Fig. 2, Table 2), nine 
of which were investigated with the semi-intensive method (Samih Höyük, Seyithan 
Höyük, Domuzbogazlayan Höyük, Karhane Höyük, Sırçalı Höyük, Alibey Höyük, Seçme 
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Fig. 2. KRASP survey area and surveyed sites (2017-2020). Map: M. Massa. 


Kalesi, Kana Kalesi, Cicek Kalesi), one with the interval-sampled intensive method (Sarlak 
Höyük), and one with the complete intensive method (Türkmen-Karahóyük; cf. Osborne 
et al. 2020 for a comprehensive report on this site’s survey results). 

Site analysis also included Unmanned Aerial Vehicle (UAV) survey at Seçme Kalesi, 
Kana Kalesi, Cicek Kalesi, Kınık Kalesi, Büyük Aşlama Höyük, and Türkmen-Karahöyük 
to assess standing architecture (as observed on the fortified hilltop sites, see below) and 
the depositional history of mounded sites. KRASP uses Drone Deploy software to auto- 
matically create grid patterns for the UAV flights, from which vertical georeferenced 
photographs covering the whole of the site were taken. The images are processed in 
Agisoft Metashape to create georeferenced high accuracy (5 cm) 3D models of the site 
surfaces (see below). The resulting surface models reveal buried structures (buildings, 
field terraces) and enhance characterisation of standing structures (like fortifications, 
walls, cisterns). 

Lastly, we prioritized a programme of radiocarbon dating for Early Bronze Age sites 
(henceforth EBA) with evidence for settlement destruction, to revisit Mellaart's (1981) 
hypothesis of a widespread and coordinated horizon of destructions during the EB II late 
period (Bachhuber 2013 for discussion). Such sites can be identified during survey by 
widespread patches of ashy soil and/or vitrified mudbrick material, large amounts of ceram- 
ics and burnt levels visible in stratigraphic sections created by modern activity (generally 
looting or road construction). 
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Our selection of radiocarbon samples adheres to the following criteria: (a) they need to 
derive from a secure (stratigraphic) context in which a clearly defined destruction level 
could be observed; (b) they need to be comprised of short-lived samples such as animal 
bones, seeds or small branches whenever possible; (c) they need to be clearly associated 
with diagnostic pottery. The calibrated C14 dates from eight samples taken from four sites 
(Table 3) reveal a meaningful pattern that we address below. 

Due to COVID-19 restrictions, we had to postpone many of our plans for the 2020 
fieldwork season, resulting in a much shorter field season than originally planned and the 
implementation of a two-week study season at the Bilecik University's Archaeological 
Laboratory instead. During the study season, KRASP produced a digital database of more 
than 6000 diagnostic sherds. These were individually catalogued, photographed and drawn 
with information regarding ceramic groups, dating, fabric quality and surface treatment. 
This comprehensive reassessment of the ceramic data has reinforced KRASP's relative 
chronological framework for the Konya Plain (Table 1), giving us more confidence in 
characterising occupation periods at individual sites (Table 2). In addition, this process has 
afforded a finer grained analysis of dynamics in different periods summarized below. 


DAMAGE TO ARCHAEOLOGICAL LANDSCAPES 


The shift in research focus to the fertile alluvial fan of the Çarşamba Delta revealed 
the extent of damage to sites and the alarming speed with which this trend is accelerating 
(cf. Massa er al. 2019b: 174-175; Bachhuber in press[a]). While in the steppe and high- 
lands unsanctioned digging (‘looting’) was the most common destructive activity, in the 
delta agriculture (ploughing, flattening mounds with bulldozer, construction of major 
irrigation works), modern built environment and infrastructural development (residential 
houses, factories, farms, parks, roads and cemeteries) are the major causes for concern 
(Fig. 3a). The percentage of sites extensively or severely impacted by modern human activity 
is over 55% (Fig. 3b), and increasing annually. 


[goo damage Glimited moderate Wextentive severe 
b 


Fig. 3. Bar charts summarising the type (a) and degree (b) of damage caused 
by human activity on the archaeological heritage of the Konya Plain (data from KRASP archives). 
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The ongoing analysis of historical satellite imagery provides an even more alarming 
picture. Although looting activities are in some cases already visible in images from the 
1970s (e.g. at Gıyan Höyük, Fig. 4), the scale and frequency of destruction clearly 
increases into the 1990s and 2000s. Road and canal construction are important causes, 
but mechanised agriculture on the mound's slopes and the lower settlements, and 
encroaching modern built environment present a more worrying threat (Fig. 5). While 
all larger mounded sites can still be identified, numerous smaller flatter sites have disap- 
peared or have been severely damaged. A confirmation of this troubling trend comes from 
the realisation that almost 4096 of the sites visited by David French, James Mellaart and 
Ian Todd in the 1950s and early 1960s are no longer recognisable in satellite imagery or 
visible the ground. 

Facilities to produce potassium nitrate or saltpetre (güherçile, in Turkish), a component 
of gunpowder, are an early example of modern impact on archaeological landscapes dating 
to the Ottoman period. Several texts document in detail this production, which entailed 
extraction of saltpetre from the nitrate-rich deposits (particularly mounded settlements), 
followed by leaching and evaporation (İnce 2011; Muşmal 2006). We have recorded traces 
of these installations in the form of crescent-shaped piles of discarded archaeological soil 
adjacent to mounded formations (cf. Figs. 5a, 5c). Such facilities are associated with many 
of the largest mounds in the Konya Plain, especially those with extensive burnt layers close 
to the surface. These include Karhane Hóyük, Domuzbogazlayan Hóyük, Türkmen- 
Karahóyük, Sarlak Hóyük and Emirler Hóyük. Analysis of satellite imagery indicates their 
existence also in neighbouring regions, e.g. at Eminler Hóyük (Karaman), Zencirli Hóyük 
(Eregli) and Kemerhisar Hóyük/Tyana (Nigde). 


ee op 
Fig. 4. Giyan Höyük portrayed in an HEXAGON historical satellite image 


(no. DSC1203-100126A016, 15" July 1972, courtesy of USGS). 
Arrows mark clusters of looting pits. Source: USGS. 
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Fig. 5. Comparison of HEXAGON historical (1972, left) and Google Earth modern (2019, right) 
satellite imagery of Samıh Höyük (a, b), Karhane Höyük (c, d) and Sırçalı Höyük (e, f). 
Source: USGS, Google Earth. 
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BRONZE AND IRON AGE CENTRES 


The Çarşamba Delta is the backdrop to the formation of some of the largest mounded 
Bronze and Iron Age settlements on the Anatolian peninsula. Below we provide an 
overview of those sites that are understood to be salient in the earliest processes of urban- 
isation and state formation in the Konya region. As above, many of these sites have been 
damaged to various degree by modern human activity so in most cases it is difficult to 
ascertain the full extent of the lower settlements. The ongoing analysis of historical sat- 
ellite imagery has been helpful in reconstructing the extent of lower towns prior to their 
destruction, leading us to a revision of estimates published previously (Massa e? al. 
2020b: Table 2). 


Seyithan Höyük 


The site, composed of a large central mound (ca. 12 ha, 26 m in height) and extensive 
lower terraces in the north, east and south (ca. 20-25 ha), is located on the main branch 
of the Çarşamba River in correspondence of an Ottoman bridge that may have marked 
an even earlier fording passage (Fig. 6). It had already been intensively investigated by 
Douglas Baird, who noted its EBA size at 35 ha (1997: 13; 1999: 14). Upon visitation 
of the site in 2019, the owner of the fields south of the main mound informed us that in 
the early 2010s he had used a bulldozer to remove ca. 2-3 m of archaeological deposits 
across his property to improve water drainage. For these reasons, we opted for a semi- 
intensive survey methodology. Based on the widespread occurrence of burnished and 
red-washed Scored Wares, our results confirmed Baird's conclusions that —including 
the central mound and its lower terraces- Seyithan Hóyük reached 30-35 ha during the 
early-mid EBA. The overwhelming majority (9096) of all diagnostic sherds that we 
collected across the site is EBA (cf. Mellaart 1958: 317 for a similar observation). Excep- 
tions included scatterings of earlier (Middle/Late Chalcolithic) and later (MBA, IA) sherds 
on the slopes of the upper mound and smaller frequencies on the terraces. 

In addition, we have identified three fixed points that confirmed our estimates for the 
extent of this site (Fig. 6): 


(1) in the east an electric pole was spared the destruction caused by the bulldozer, and a 
preserved 3m-high stratigraphy was observed. Its lower levels preserved some examples 
of crumbly, unburnished "early" Scored Ware sherds, its upper levels EB I-II sherds; 

(2) in the north, an unfinished canal cut into the archaeological deposits, exposing 
ca. 2 m of stratified levels including a burnt layer associated with large amounts of 
sherds, including numerous examples of "early" Scored Ware; 

(3) in the south, the bulldozer activity exposed a burnt level also associated with large 
amounts of "early" Scored Ware, very likely contemporary with the burning event in 
the north. 


Two radiocarbon samples taken from the burnt level exposed by the canal cut and 
associated with an "early" Scored Ware provided very comparable results (Table 3). The 
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radiocarbon dates, associated with the early Scored Ware observed in all three fixed points, 
allow us to suggest that already around 3050-2900 cal BCE Seyithan Hóyük was a very 
large site at least 25 ha in size, and extended to ca. 35 ha in the early-mid EBA before 
seeing a shrinkage in the late EBA and MBA. 


Sarlak Höyük 


The site is located on the north bank of a major canal and is composed of a smaller 
higher cone (6 ha in size, 23 m high) and a lower, larger terrace (ca. 20 ha in size, 4-5 m 
high toward its centre). The site is cut by the canal in the west and south-west, and by 
a soil quarry in the north-west (Fig. 6). Interval-sampling survey reveals that the main 
mound contained a small number of Chalcolithic sherds (496), but the vast majority 
was composed of EB I-II materials (7796), with a Late Iron Age component (1996) and 
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Fig. 6. Plan of major Neolithic and Bronze Age centres in the Konya Plain mentioned in the text. 
Map: M. Massa. 
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no intervening periods. The archaeological composition of the terrace is also mostly 
3" millennium BCE in date, with 80% of total sherds belonging to the EB I-II (with 
ca. 3596 of total being Metallic Ware), 696 to the Late Iron Age, and the rest to post- 
Iron Age periods (cf. Massa et al. 2019b: Fig. 5; Massa et al. 2020a: Fig. 1). According 
to the interval-sampling survey, the site's maximum extent at 26 ha occurred during 
the early-mid EBA, after which it was abandoned until the Late Iron Age, when it was 
reoccupied again on the central mound and part of the terrace. The survey of several 
spoil heaps by the canal have confirmed the extent of the EBA archaeological deposits 
up to the canal. 

A looting pit on the higher central mound and a large trench excavated by a bulldozer 
on the north-western corner of the lower mound revealed the existence of a burnt level at 
least 2 m-thick, with evidence for a vitrified mudbrick wall associated with large amounts 
of reconstructable pots, including several fragments of Metallic Ware and EBA painted 
wares. Two radiocarbon samples that were selected from the burnt level are internally 
consistent (Table 3), and point to a burning event around 2800-2600 BCE. Evidence for 
a subsequent burning event was observed in another looter's pit on the main mound. Here 
the section cuts through a thinner (30-40 cm) burnt level. The single radiocarbon sample 
selected from this context dates to 2570-2350 cal BCE (Table 3), possibly identifying 
the terminus post guem for the EBA abandonment of the site. 


Samıh Höyük 


The settlement is located on the west bank of an old irrigation canal and is formed by 
a large central mound (24 ha, 14 m high) and a poorly preserved lower settlement (Fig. 6). 
Investigation of the latter was impeded by an Ottoman saltpetre facility (Fig. 5a) dug into 
the western and northern faces of the main mound, which prevented us from defining the 
spatial extent of the lower extensions. In the northeast, however, spoils heaps from the 
canal revealed that it had cut into archaeological deposits. EBA materials were also iden- 
tified in fields northeast of the canal, suggesting that the EBA settlement extended at least 
100 m in that direction. The diagnostics on the main mound were overwhelmingly EB I-II 
in date (80%), in particular with large amounts of Metallic Wares (31% of total); earlier 
(MCh/LCh: 296) and later periods (MBA: 696; LIA: 296; post-Iron Age: 896) were scarcely 
represented (cf. Massa et al. 2019a: Fig. 2; Massa et al. 2019b: Figs. 5-9 for the materials). 
Evidence for a large-scale burning event could be observed in patches of ashy soil, unusually 
high volumes of pottery (including reconstructable pots, Massa et al. 2019b: Fig. 8) and 
burnt deposits visible in the section of looting pits across the site. 

A single radiocarbon sample selected from soil associated with a small Scored Ware jar 
embedded in an ash patch provided a date around 2880-2680 cal BCE (Table 3). The 
date of this burning event correlates closely with radiocarbon dates of burning events at 
Sarlak Höyük (as above) and Emirler Höyük (for the latter, cf. Massa et al. 2019b: 165, 
Table 2). Samih Hóyük appears to have been abandoned after the conflagration, and was 
later re-inhabited on a much-reduced scale in the MBA and LIA. 
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Karhane Höyük 


The site is located on the northern fringes of the Çarşamba Delta and is composed by a 
large central mound (16 ha, 14 m high) and a poorly preserved lower settlement. In the 
northeast and southeast in particular, large spoil heaps from an Ottoman saltpetre production 
have scattered archaeological materials over a large area (Fig. 6). In fact, the name of the site 
directly refers to these installations, as £47h4ne or kalhane means “refinement facility” in 
Ottoman Turkish (Ince 2011: 19-20). HEXAGON satellite imagery shows a rather large 
lower settlement (ca. 15-20 ha in size). The morphology of the mound (steep-sided with a 
flat top) and a ridge following the edges of the mound suggest the presence of fortifications 
encircling the whole mound (Figs. 5c-5d). The earliest occupation is probably dated to the 
late 7"/early 6" millennia BCE, based on a handful of diagnostic Late Neo/ECh sherds 
(5%). These finds are supported by two obsidian points that may be tentatively dated to the 
(Aceramic? Pottery?) Neolithic (Baird 2006: 63). The majority of the sherd collection is 
however EB I-II (56%) and EB III (in particular EB IIIb/ Ubergangsperiod, 16%). As in other 
prominent EBA sites, large volumes of pottery and ashy patches suggest a burning event. 
While we were unable to select radiocarbon samples from this period of occupation, the high 
frequency of EB I-II materials including Metallic Wares closely compares with Samıh Höyük. 
The settlement seems however to have continued until the late EBA, given the presence of 
a group of characteristic EB IIb sherds. We detected another burning event in the section 
of a looter’s pit at the very top of the mound, and a single radiocarbon sample provided a 
date of 2140-1950 cal BCE (Table 3). This burning event and date likely identifies the 
terminus post quem for the abandonment of the site. Karhane Höyük was reoccupied during 
the Iron Age (23% of total sherds), but only in the south-eastern part of the mound. 


Türkmen-Karahöyük 


This site is the largest pre-Hellenistic settlement across the whole Konya Plain, and is 
one of the largest sites in Anatolia between the late 2^4 and mid-1* millennia BCE (Massa 
et al. 2020b: 55). The results from intensive survey have been published in detail elsewhere 
(Obsorne et al. 2020), and will be briefly summarised here. The central part of the site is 
composed by a steep-sloped, flat-topped main mound ca. 30 ha in size and 35 m high 
(Fig. 7), criss-crossed by numerous water erosion gullies that expose stratified archaeological 
deposits in some cases up to 15-20 m below the surface. It is crowned by a fortification wall 
visible both in the satellite imagery and in the gullies” section, where it is preserved up to 
6 m in thickness. Furthermore, in the north and east there are several satellite mounds in a 
semicircle, ca. 400 m out from the central mound and covering ca. 30 ha. The intensive 
survey also revealed an extensive lower settlement between the main and satellite mounds, 
covering an additional area of approximately 50-70 ha. While the central mound was occu- 
pied already in the Late Chalcolithic and continued in the EB I-II and III, the whole of the 
mound was probably first occupied during the MBA. Between the LBA and the MIA, the 
smaller mounds and the lower settlement were occupied for a total of ca. 100-130 ha, but 
afterwards the site began contracting until the late Hellenistic/early Roman period, when 
occupation moved in much smaller scale to the south, under the modern village. 
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Büyük Aşlama Höyük 


The site is located just north of the now-dried Hotamiş Lake and is composed of 
a higher central cone (8 ha, 25 m high), a terrace extending particularly in the north and 
west (10 ha; 8-10 m high) and a lower settlement ca. 10-15 ha in size (Fig. 7). Semi- 
intensive survey at the site reveals that the earliest occupation is likely in the latest 
3" millennium BCE (EB IIIb sherds: 5%), but the bulk of the archaeological deposits 
are MBA (61%) and LBA (34%, for the materials, cf. Massa er al. 2019a: Fig. 3; Massa 
et al. 2020b: Figs. 5-6). There is no evidence for later occupation at the site. A hollow 
way, visible east of Tiirkmen-Karahéyiik both in satellite imagery and on the ground 
(Osborne er al. 2020: 6, Fig. 3), likely connects the site with Büyük Aslama Höyük, 
8.5 km away. 


Alibey Höyük 


This site is the only large prehistoric settlement in the May River Delta and is composed 
of a flat-topped central mound (5 ha, 23 m high) and a large but poorly characterised 
terrace (Fig. 6). The top of the mound is now built over by a municipal park, while the 
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Fig. 7. Plan of major Bronze and Iron Age centres in the Konya Plain mentioned in the text. 


Map: M. Massa. 
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terrace is covered by a modern cemetery as well as houses, roads and other built structures 
on all its sides, making it very difficult to evaluate its original extent. Mellaart cites Alibey 
Höyük as one of the most prominent 2"! millennium BCE sites of the whole plain (1958: 
317), and old cartographic maps and historical satellite imagery show a multi-lobed 
terrace, tentatively calculated at 15-20 ha. Despite the very low ground visibility, oppor- 
tunistic grab samples at the site indicate the presence of both 3 and 2" millennia BCE 
materials; the EBA (42%) sherds are particularly concentrated in the cemetery area on 
the terrace, while MBA (1296), LBA (2196) and IA (1596) were more evenly represented 
across the site (cf. Massa er a/. 2020b: Figs. 5-6 for diagnostics). 


Domuzboğazlayan Höyük 


The site, located on the west bank of an old irrigation canal, is composed of a very 
steep-sloped, flat-topped central mound (10 ha, 26 m high) and a terrace that extends to 
the west, north and east (8 ha, 2-4 m high, Fig. 7). Possible fortification walls are sug- 
gested by site morphology (steep slopes) and ridges visible on the edges of the mound, also 
detected on satellite imagery. While occupation likely started in the EBA, as indicated by 
a handful of sherds (290) and a flat stone axe, sherd concentrations from both the main 
mound and terrace are overwhelmingly MBA (5996) and LBA (3296) in date, with 
a minor IA (796) component (cf. Massa et al, 2020b: Figs. 5-6 for collected materials). 
To the west of the terrace numerous small mounds reveal a more dispersed settlement 
layout associated with a post-Iron Age phase of the site. The lower settlement has been 
disturbed by a saltpetre facility in the south, making it difficult to establish its southern 
limits. However, diagnostic MBA and LBA sherds collected in spoil heaps from a canal to 
the north raise the possibility that the lower settlement may have extended ca. 15-20 ha 
the during the 2^4 millennium BCE the. A looter's pit at the centre of the mound revealed 
a burnt level and the probable im situ destruction of a storage room, suggested by numer- 
ous reconstructable pithoi recovered from the spoil heaps. Vitrified mudbricks are also 
visible in several locations especially along the western slope, revealing a major conflagra- 
tion event likely around the mid-2^4 millennium BCE. The site contracts dramatically 
during the IA, and during the Hellenistic period occupation moves down from the central 
mound and into the plain. 


Sırçalı Höyük 


This site is located at the western edge of modern Çumra, and is formed by a flat- 
topped central mound (33 ha, 29 m) and a large but poorly preserved lower settlement, 
possibly 25-30 ha in size according to HEXAGON imagery (Figs. 5e, 7). Today it is 
severely damaged by agricultural fields and modern settlement covering its lower slopes 
and lower settlement, as well as by a municipal park built on its top. A semi-intensive 
survey revealed that the earliest occupation starts possibly in the mid-late EBA (396 of all 
the sherds from the mound). During the MBA (21%), LBA (52%) and IA (24%), the 
settlement may have covered the whole central mound (cf. Massa er al. 2020b: Figs. 5-6 
for diagnostic materials). This observation is supported by a section cut into the southern 
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edges of the mound by the modern Çumra-Konya road, which revealed stratified MBA, 
LBA and IA sherds. The lower settlement could be explored only in the south, where we 
recovered small quantities of MBA, LBA and IA materials. In the late 1950s, Mellaart 
had noticed a deep hollow in the south-eastern slope and suggested it locates a possible 
gate (1958: 317). These results indicate that Sırçalı Höyük was a prominent centre in the 
2d and 1* millennia BCE, suggesting it might be the predecessor of Hellenistic and 
Roman Gumra. 


FORTIFIED HILLTOPS 


Recording fortified hilltops located in the highland margins of the Konya Plain was 
a priority in our 2017 and 2018 fieldwork seasons, and in 2019 and 2020 we revisited 
several of them to conduct more detailed analysis. These multi-period sites are located on 
top of orographic prominences, often in barren landscapes exposed to the elements, and 
in most cases deprived of water resources and access to arable land. They are also often 
closely associated with modern traffic arteries into and out of the Konya Plain, with impli- 
cations for their primary function (Massa er al. 2020b: 57-60). Traces of fortification walls 
are visible at most of these sites, all of which can be tentatively dated to the Iron Age or 
later periods (Massa et al. 2020b: Table 3). Nevertheless, KRASP collected earlier pottery 
from nearly all of these sites suggesting that they served a similar function during the 
Bronze Age. Our work in the 2019-2020 seasons aimed at higher resolution on the phases 
of occupation and their size, as well as assessments of their landscape context through 
semi-intensive survey and UAV-based 3D modelling. 


Cicek Kalesi 


Cicek Kalesi is located on a natural hillock 80 m south of and controlling the Hadim- 
Konya motorway, one of the main routes connecting the Konya Plain with the Mediter- 
ranean coast. İt was first discovered by Hasan Bahar (Bahar and Koçak 2004: 21), who 
noted its strategic location, its uninterrupted long sequence and the high quality of Early 
(EIA) and Middle (MIA) Iron Age materials. It is composed of a steep-sloped, flat-topped 
mound (1.5 ha, 14 m high), a lower terrace to the north-east (0.5 ha, 1-2 m of archaeo- 
logical deposits on natural bedrock), and a lower settlement extending for ca. 2 ha in the 
south-east (Fig. 8). Fieldwork and the analysis of 3D models indicate the presence of 
several walls, including cyclopean walls on the terrace, dry walls with dressed stones at 
the edges of the mound, and terraces probably post-dating the lower settlement. Sherd 
collection reveals that archaeological materials from the terrace are exclusively EBA in date 
(LCh/EB I: 796, EB I-II: 6496, EB III: 2996), strongly suggesting that the cyclopean walls 
should also be dated to this phase (cf. Massa er al. 2020b: Fig. 9). The mound continued 
to be inhabited after the terrace was abandoned at the end of the EBA, with EB IIIb (5%), 
MBA (5%), LBA (20%), EIA/MIA (33%) and Late Iron Age (LIA, 37%) phases repre- 
sented. The lower settlement seems to be dateable to EIA/MIA, LIA and post-Iron Age 
periods. 
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Fig. 8. Digital Surface Model and interpretation of Cicek Kalesi. 
Elaboration: A.J. Lauricella/O. Dengiz. 


The high quality of the ceramics from both the EBA (particularly the presence of 
Metallic Wares) and the Iron Age (painted wares with western Anatolian influence), coupled 
with the small (non-urban) scale of the site, is suggestive of its strategic significance in 
the supra-regional exchange networks. 


Kana Kalesi 


The site is located on the top of a volcanic hillock ca. 150 m above the plain, on a road 
connecting Ísmil to Aksaray. Kana Kalesi was the acropolis of an important Roman and 
early Byzantine centre called Kana/Kanna/Gene, long known in the literature through 
several inscriptions in Greek and Armenian (cf. Monumenta Asiae Minoris Antiqua XI at 
http://mama.csad.ox.ac.uk/index.html). The architectural survey identified several phases 
of the circuit walls (enclosing ca. 0.25 ha), which partly envelop and abut the top of the 
hillock (Fig. 9). The latest two phases are characterised by mortared, dressed stone walls 
that are probably post-Iron Age in date, but a glacis made of irregular stones and preserved 
on the western and southern sides has close parallels with Seçme Kalesi (see below), and 
thus is more securely dated to the (later) Iron Age. Several party walls can be discerned 
inside the fort, but destruction caused by extensive looting inhibits a more detailed plan. 
Assessment of a UAV-derived 3D model has revealed stone walls belonging to an outer 
settlement that develops particularly in the east and south in correspondence of a saddle. 
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Fig. 9. Digital Surface Model and interpretation of Kana Kalesi. 
Elaboration: A.J. Lauricella/O. Dengiz. 


A cistern to collect rainwater (ca. 9 x 5 m, 3 m deep) is cut into the volcanic rock at the 
very top of the hillock, while a possible access ramp can be detected to the cast of the 
cistern. On the northern lower slope we recorded a system of terraces that are probably not 
connected with the fort but may have been used for later farming during the Medieval and 
Ottoman periods. 

In 2019, KRASP's semi-intensive survey of the fort and its surroundings confirmed 
the presence of a substantial outer settlement ca. 5 ha in size, extending down the slopes 
and the saddle to the east of the fort. The majority of the ceramic materials inside and 
outside the fort are post-Iron Age in date (5796). Yet a small percentage of the collected 
materials is late EBA (EB IIIb: 1%), with increasing frequencies for the 24 millennium BCE 
(MBA: 5%, LBA: 27%), when the whole of the outer settlement had also become occu- 
pied. After an apparent hiatus in the early 1* millennium BCE, the fort was reoccupied in 
the LIA (20%) period (cf. Massa et al. 2019a: Figs. 3-5; Massa er al. 2019b: Figs. 9-10; 
Massa et al. 2020a: Fig. 4; Massa et al. 2020b: Fig. 9). Based on the results of another 
ongoing survey project in the same area, both the fort and the settlement at its base were 
expanded in the Hellenistic and Roman periods (Işık et al. 2019: 283). KRASP also 
revealed the presence of a lower settlement (6 ha) on the slopes of the volcanic hillock 
ca. 500 m north-west of the fort (given a separate code and name, Beşağıl). In addition to 
a dense lithic scatter of a Late Aceramic Neolithic site (cf. Massa et al. 2019b: 171, Fig. 4), 
our team collected LBA and LIA pottery that is likely associated with the fort. 
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Kana Kalesi was a major outpost during the 2^4 millennium BCE, with a developed 
outer and lower settlement at least in the LBA. It is therefore certainly worth considering 
whether Kana Kalesi was one of the border settlements mentioned in the LBA Tarhuntassa 
treaties (CTH 106, Otten 1988; van den Hout 1995). 


Secme Kalesi 


The site was first recorded by Hasan Bahar (Bahar and Koçak 2004: 52) and is located 
on the road connecting the Konya Plain with the Çatören Plain to the west, the location 
of Classical Lystra (Hittite Lusna). Its connection with a major traffic artery is further 
evident in the ruins of an Ottoman caravanserai on the northern slopes of the site (see 
below). Seçme Kalesi is the largest fort in the KRASP study area, with an area of ca. 3 ha 
enclosed by fortifications (270 x 120 m). KRASP's semi-intensive survey and analysis of 
the 3D surface model reveals Seçme Kalesi to be a complex site with multiple areas of 
occupation during different periods (Fig. 10). The earliest settlement, possibly associated 
with a small rock shelter, is a mound on the northern slopes of the hill ca. 7 ha in size that 
shows considerable continuity, starting in the LCh (696), continuing in the EB I-II (5296), 
the MBA (15%), the LBA (8%), and the Iron Age (19%). Large quantities of post-Iron 
Age ceramics are also visible on the surface. The earliest evidence for occupation of the 
fortress starts in the LBA (3796) and continues in the EIA/MIA (3596) and LIA (2890), 
after which it appears to have been abandoned. A small natural terrace north of the fort 
(0.2 ha in size) sees occupation especially during the EIA/MIA (cf. Massa et al. 2020b: 
Fig. 9 for diagnostic materials). Eğrikuyu Höyük, located some 900 m north of the fort, 
is in all likelihood associated with Seçme Kalesi but is located in the Meram district so we 
were not authorised to visit the site. A previous survey of Egrikuyu Höyük recorded LCh 
and MBA pottery (Karauguz and Kunt 2004: 27-28) making it contemporary with the 
occupation on the northern slopes of Seçme Kalesi. 

The combination of UAV-based 3D modelling and field survey reveals that the fort was 
formed by a single circuit preserved up to 3 m in height, which surrounded most of the 
hilltop apart from the north-western edge where a cliff face (ca. 20 m in height) provided 
a natural protection. The fortification is characterised by two parallel rows of medium-sized 
undressed stone walls filled with smaller stone rubble, roughly 2.5 m in width. While there 
are no towers visible, a rampart/glacis of small field stones extends 10-12 m down slope 
from the circuit wall. We recorded a single, narrow ramp (« 2 m in width) on the north- 
east side of the fort flanked by high walls. We recorded the foundations of numerous 
buildings inside the fort (see reconstruction in Massa et a/. 2020b: Fig. 10b). Most of the 
sherds collected in this area are associated with pithoi, suggesting a storage function for at 
least some of the buildings. 

The 3D model revealed additional sub-surface structures especially on the northern 
slope, whose form is reminiscent of animal pens likely associated with a post-Iron Age 
phase of the site. On both sides of the modern road there are foundations belonging to 
three multi-cellular buildings, which are possibly the remains of an Ottoman caravanserai 
marked on 1:200.000 topographic maps from the 1940s. We also detected a line of thicker 
walls (5-7 m in width) that arcs to the southwest and east of the circuit wall (up to 200 m 
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from the circuit wall), which may have served as an additional line of defence during 
the use of the fortress. In the south-east, features cut in the bedrock suggest the possible 
presence of a gateway, which however cannot be confirmed by other finds. Lastly, on a ridge 
ca. 400 m north-east of the forts only entrance, we investigated a multi-roomed rectan- 
gular structure (18 x 5 m) with 50 cm-thick dry walls built in a similar technique as the 
fortifications. The absence of diagnostic sherds from the structure does not allow precise 
dating, but it is likely to have been connected with the main phase of the fort. 

The layout of the fort, its dry walling technique, the shape of the rampart and the 
single entrance are closely paralleled by the much larger (520 x 350 m) Gevre Kale located 
170 km further north at Yaraşlı and dated to the late 7"*-6" centuries BCE (Özgüner 
and Summers 2017). We suggest that the latest construction phase of Seçme Kalesi is 


Fig. 10. Digital Surface Model and interpretation of Seçme Kalesi. 
Elaboration: A.J. Lauricella/O. Dengiz. 
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contemporary with Çevre Kale, a hypothesis supported by the high frequency of LIA 
ceramics. Another parallel is the outer fortification wall at Gevre Kale — interpreted as a 
possible mustering station (Ozgüner and Summers 2017: 9-11, Fig. 6) — that bears some 
similarities with the outer wall detected by the UAV survey at Seçme above. 

The size of the fortress and of its associated lower settlement clearly highlights the strate- 
gic importance of the area between the mid-2"4 and mid-1* millennia BCE, and suggests the 
presence of eminent political rivals to the west of the Konya Plain in this period. 


DISCUSSION 


The timing and mechanisms of urbanisation and state formation in Bronze Age central 
Anatolia are still poorly understood, particularly during its early stages (late 4^ and 
3* millennia BCE) for which there is a paucity of well-published datasets from excavated 
sites. In fact, most reviews of these interconnected processes have focused on the western 
Anatolian EBA (e.g. Bachhuber 2015; Çevik 2007; Efe 2003; Fidan et al. 2015; Özdoğan 
2011). We have discussed elsewhere the explanatory potential of survey methodologies to 
spatially and temporally contextualize data from excavated sites (Massa et al. 2020b: 
68-69), but we also acknowledge the absence of excavated EBA sites within a radius of 
ca. 150 km from the Konya Plain. This notwithstanding, KRASP survey results can offer 
a diachronic perspective on a number of parameters to assess urbanisation and state 
formation (cf. Lawrence et al. 2016; MacMahon 2020; Smith 2009 for discussion of such 
indices in the Mesopotamian context). These include the maximum size of primary settle- 
ments (emergent socio-political centres), the presence of a regional defensive network, 
and evidence for conflict. 

Following on preliminary observations already made by Mellaart (1963: 205-207) and 
Baird (1997: 14), KRASP has confirmed that the relative size of major EBA settlements 
in the Çarşamba Delta is remarkable. Semi-intensive sherd collection, ceramic typology 
and KRASP’s programme of radiocarbon dating have demonstrated that Seyithan Héyiik 
expanded to at least 25 ha around 3000-2900 BCE, larger than any other contemporary 
site recorded in western and central Anatolia (cf. Massa er al. 2020b: 60, Fig. 12). 
Similarly, Samıh Höyük and Sarlak Höyük reached their maximal extent of ca. 25 ha 
around 2800-2600 cal BCE. Therefore, by the early-mid 3" millennium BCE at least four 
large settlements (20-35 ha) existed within the alluvial delta, including Karhane Höyük 
(currently not covered by radiocarbon dates). They were spaced 9-14 km apart and were 
located at the top of a three-tier settlement hierarchy, with secondary centres at 7-12 ha 
and villages at 1-5 ha. Similar dynamics are apparent in the western region of the Konya 
Plain (outside of KRASP’s fieldwork boundary), where isolated centres can be located 
within smaller alluvial fans including Alibey Höyük, Yanagelmez/Çomaklı Höyük and 
Konya-Karahöyük (Fig. 11). Recent surveys in the Karaman Plain to the south have 
revealed comparable EBA settlement patterns, with primary centres identified at Eminler 
Höyük (32 ha) and Kanaç/Kıbrıs Höyük (42ha, Kamış 2019; Kamış 2020). 

The emergence of large EBA centres appears to correlate with evidence for burning 
events, which we interpret as evidence of settlement destruction (cf. Massa 2014 for 
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discussion on analytical methodology). With support from radiocarbon dates (Table 3), 
KRASP can now confirm a pattern first detected by Mellaart at an astonishing 35 sites in 
the Konya and Karaman Plains (1963: 209). Around 2800-2600 cal BCE, Samıh Höyük, 
Sarlak Höyük and Emirler Höyük experienced conflagrations covering most or all of the 
site. Even in absence of radiocarbon coverage, we can suggest that similarly wide destruc- 
tion events at Karhane Höyük, Batum Höyük and Yavşan Höyük were probably also 
contemporary with this horizon. In four cases (Samih Höyük, Emirler Höyük, Batum 
Höyük and Yavşan Höyük), the destruction was followed by abandonment of the site, 
while at Sarlak Hóyük the size of the settlement contracted considerably following the 
conflagration event. We suggest that the relatively narrow chronological window of these 
burning events is evidence for widespread conflict. Mellaart explained this pattern as 
resulting from an invasion of Indo-European (proto-Luwian) people from the Balkans 
(1981). Yet in the Konya region there are no dramatic stylistic changes in material culture 
during this period (now the subject of a PhD dissertation by Ebru Tuna), nor significant 
evidence for communication/contact between the Konya Plain and north-western Anato- 
lia/Balkans across the length of the 3" millennium BCE. It is more likely that these 
destruction events are evidence for conflict between burgeoning small polities in close 
proximity with each other, in the broader context of widespread inter-settlement violence 
across the 3‘ millennium BCE (Erdal and Erdal 2012; Massa 2014). It is worth noting 
that, following the settlement destruction horizon, Seyithan Hóyük and Karhane Hóyük 
appear to be the only ones to retain their size/prominence in the mid-to-late EBA. Of all 
the EBA primary settlements in the Çarşamba alluvium, they are located furthest from 
each other. It is also intriguing that none of the EBA centres remains at the top of the 
settlement hierarchy in the following MBA (Fig. 11), suggesting changes in the balance of 
power within the area. 

During the MBA, there is a detectable increase in maximum site size, with the new 
centres of Domuzboğazlayan Höyük, Sırçalı Höyük, Türkmen-Karahóyük and Büyük 
Aşlama Höyük all approximately ranging between 30 and 40 ha. There is as yet no detailed 
information published from the lower settlement of Konya-Karahöyük, but the location of 
the fortification walls and gate (Alp 1972: 11-13) suggests that a lower town of at least 
ca. 10-15 ha should be added to the 23 ha of the mound, ranking it among the largest 
Bronze Age settlements in the Çarşamba delta. Alibey Höyük, Yanagelmez/Çomaklı Höyük 
and Zoldura Höyük likely represent secondary centres along the Taurus piedmont (Fig. 11). 
Even though there is no consensus on whether the Old Assyrian Trade (OAT) network 
extended to the Konya Plain (cf. e.g. Barjamovic 2019; Forlanini 2017; Palmisano 2018 
for different views), several factors suggest that some of the trading hubs recorded in the 
Kültepe-Kanesh texts might be eguated with major settlements in the Konya region 
(cf. also Massa et al. 2020b: 63). The Konya Plain does appear to be a hub of a series of 
interconnected trade networks spanning western Anatolia, the central plateau, Cilicia and 
the Mediterranean coast. Furthermore, the fertile alluvial fans were densely populated and 
were home to large settlements that would have attracted commerce. Lastly, archaeological 
evidence for inclusion in the OAT system at Konya-Karahóyük in the form of cylinder- 
impressed container sealings and ceramics (Khabur Ware, Alp 1972) corroborates this 
suggestion. 
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There is a greater degree of continuity in settlement patterns between the MBA and 
LBA (compared with the EBA to MBA transition). The single exception is Konya- 
Karahóyük, whose decline following its destruction is dated by dendrochronology around 
1760 cal BCE (Newton and Kuniholm 2004), contemporary with a known period of 
conflict in the region (Barjamovic er al. 2012). In the later part of the LBA, Türkmen- 
Karahöyük expanded to well over 100 ha, emerging as the largest settlement and a preem- 
inent centre for the whole of the Konya Plain until the LIA (Osborne er al. 2020). 

While the size of a site alone does not necessarily locate an urban settlement, it is worth 
noting that many Hittite centres in Cappadocia and the Kizilirmak basin were no larger 
than 20 ha (Glatz 2009: 132), although this is likely a measure of the central mound alone 
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Fig. 11. Location of Bronze and Iron Age main centres and forts in the Konya Plain. 


Map: M. Massa. 
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and not of the associated lower settlement. The upper limit for the largest Bronze Age 
Anatolian centres is currently represented by MBA Kültepe (170-230 ha, Barjamovic 
2014) and LBA HattuSa (180 ha, Schachner 2017). In the Konya Plain, evidence of 
public buildings and an administrative system at Konya-Karahóyük (Alp 1972) compares 
well with text-based and archaeological evidence of a complex bureaucratic (‘palatial’) 
apparatus at Kültepe and other MBA centres within the OAT system (Barjamovic 2020). 
In this light, it does not seem far-fetched to argue that Konya-Karahóyük (35 has) should 
be considered an urban site. In absence of excavated contexts, it is difficult to comment 
in more detail about the other surveyed sites in the region, but their size alone suggests 
at least that the early stages of this process should be sought in the early 3'* millennium 
BCE, while late 2^4 millennium BCE Türkmen-Karahóyük represents an already mature 
stage. 

The second pattern highlighted in this paper, that of the network of fortified networks 
surrounding the Konya Plain, also appears to have an origin in the early-mid EBA (cf. 
for instance Cicek Kalesi) and suggests an increased interest in controlling major traffic 
arteries in this phase. It is debatable whether these forts belonged to a single defensive 
system enveloping the whole Konya Plain or, more likely, were part of smaller polities 
each occupying a portion of the plain. It is however striking how the overall defensive 
network remained in place for at least two millennia (Fig. 11, Massa et al. 2020b: 57-60). 
Combined with evidence for conflict already around 2800-2600 cal BCE, and the emer- 
gence of large primary settlements just prior to and contemporary with the horizon of 
settlement destructions, we suggest that concerns around territoriality were inextricably 
linked with the demographic patterns of urbanisation evident in the EBA in the Konya 
Plain. These defensive systems are also an integral component of more stable territorial 
polities in the MBA, LBA and Iron Ages. 

In the early 2^4 millennium BCE, the existence of territorial polities is supported 
by text-based evidence from Kültepe-Kanesh recording city-states in Cappadocia and 
the Kızılırmak bend already around 1950 BCE (Barjamovic et al. 2012; Palmisano 2018). 
The archaeological evidence reviewed above raises the possibility that the Konya Plain was 
home to one or more city-states, and the largest fortified MBA settlements (e.g. Konya- 
Karahóyük, Türkmen-Karahóyük, Domuzbogazlayan Hóyük) are all possible candidates 
for centres of city-state polities. A few centuries later, Old Hittite texts record a similar 
political structure based on small principalities, which were gradually integrated into the 
Hittite state through a system of vassalage. These were eventually merged into the centrally 
administered Lower Land province during the early phases of the Hittite Empire (Matessi 
2016: 139-142). This is probably the first time that the whole of the Konya Plain was 
unified under a large territorial state. 

The appanage kingdom of Tarhuntassa in the mid-13" century BCE, which eventually 
broke away from and antagonised the Hittite state into the early 12^ century BCE 
(D'Alfonso 2014; Erbil and Mouton 2018; Forlanini 2017; Melchert 2007), provides the 
earliest evidence for an independent state based in and around the Konya Plain (also 
Bachhuber in press [b]). It is unclear whether or in what format this kingdom survived 
the political turmoil that followed the demise of the Hittite state. Traditionally, a 12%- 
11^ century BCE date has been favoured for the various Hieroglyphic Luwian inscriptions 
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of Great King Hartapu scattered within the Konya Plain, identifying him as a king of 
Tarhuntasáa following the fall of Hattusa (e.g. Akçay 2016; D'Alfonso 2014: 228-229; 
Hawkins 2000: 433-440). However, the newly discovered Great King Hartapu inscription 
from Türkmen-Karahóyük makes clear that his reign should be dated to the (mid-late) 
8^ century BCE (Goedegebuure er al. 2020), increasing the likelihood for a similar date 
for all Hartapu inscriptions. Türkmen-Karahóyük was likely his capital (Osborne er al. 
2020: 20-23). In this inscription, his claim to military victories against Muska (=Phrygia?) 
and a coalition of 13 kings (2 Tabalian federation?) suggests that Hartapu’s kingdom was 
a major player in the fragmented political landscape of the Iron Age in southern Anatolia 
(Massa et al. 2020b: 67-68). 
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WHO WAS HUWA-SARRUMA, KING OF KARKAMIS? 


Zsolt SIMON* 


Abstract 


Huwa-Sarruma, king of Karkami$ mentioned in the Hieroglyphic Luwian 
inscription KARKAMIS A18d is usually dated to the Iron Age, although this is 
historically problematic. This paper critically discusses the possibilities and 
argues that an identification with [...]-Sarruma, Hittite viceroy of Karkamis, 
son of Sarri-Kusuh (cautiously proposed already by R. Barnett in 1952, but 
subsequently neglected in the research) is the most probable one. 


THE INSCRIPTION 


The inscription KARKAMIS A18d, dated to the Iron Age, mentions a king of Karkamis 
called Huwa-Sarruma. However, as will be discussed in detail below, this dating is prob- 
lematic from a historical point of view and this paper is devoted to the discussion of the 
possible solutions. KARKAMIS A18d is an inscription on a portal lion fragment from 
Karkami$ showing the end of a line and the beginning of the next line. Its transcription 
reads as follows:! 


$1 [..]mi [...]ai[...Jal.. Jed 
$2 *a-wali-td *a-mu || hu'-wali-SARMA? REX ka+rali-ka-mi-sa-zi(REGIO’) (TERRA)za-sa[...] 


J.D. Hawkins cautiously (“possible”) renders §2 as “And I, Huwa-Sarruma, king of the 
land of Karkamis ...” without further discussion. Although this is basically correct, some 
remarks are in order. The word (TERRA)za-sa[...] ‘land’ (cf. ACLT s.v. taskwar(i)-) is not 
attested as a part of the royal titles (see below for details on the Karkami$ royal titles) and, 
accordingly, (TERRA)za-sa[...] is probably not in congruence with ka+rali-ka-mi-sa-zi 
(REGIO’). Thus, ka+rali-ka-mi-sa-zi(REGIO’) must be congruent with REX, and together 
they literally mean ‘the Karkamiğean king,’ i.e. ‘the king of Karkami’’. The question is 


* Institut fiir Assyriologie und Hethitologie, Ludwig-Maximilians-Universitat Miinchen, zsltsimon@gmail.com. 

' Hawkins 2000: 83, here slightly modernized, the original and the squeeze (which should have been kept 
among the Karkamis squeezes of the British Museum) are lost, and thus, the inscription is known only from 
the published photograph. 

? See Simon 2020b that the linguistically correct transcription of this sign is SARRUMA. As Hawkins 
remarks, the name Huwa-Sarruma is paralleled now also in an Empire seal of a prince Huwa-Sarruma (BoHa 
19.355, Herbordt 2005: 177), cf. also below. 

3 For Hawkins it was “not clear (...) exactly what formation this represents; possibly a defective writing 
for the usual ethnicon karkamisizas”. It is not clear to me how it could be a defective writing for “karkamisizas” 
considering the different vocalism in the last two syllables. However, in the meantime this problem has been 
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whether Huwa-Sarruma and “the king of Karkami$” must be identical. If they are not 
identical, then Huwa-Sarruma must be the subject and “the king of Karkami$” the direct 
or indirect object. The converse is not possible, since ka+rali-ka-mi-sa-zi(REGIO’) stands 
in dative singular (amu ‘I / me’ is not helpful, as it shows the same form in all cases). This 
translation is, however, rather improbable, since an inscription of a non-Karkamis king in 
Karkami$ is very unlikely, and, accordingly, Huwa-Sarruma should be a non-royal person. 
Nevertheless, he immortalized this deed on a portal lion fragment, which is unusual for a 
non-royal inscription. In other words, we have to deal with a king of Karkami$ called 
Huwa-Sarruma, allegedly from the Iron Age and thus, we need to place him in our history. 


DATING HUWA-SARRUMA 


There are three disciplines to date the inscription and thus king Huwa-Sarruma: archae- 
ology, palaeography, and history, i.e. the content. Archaeology is not very useful in this 
case, since the circumstances of the inscription's discovery are unknown (“Discovery. Not 
recorded", Hawkins 2000: 83) and the fragment is too small to be informative.^ 

The palaeographic dating was given by Hawkins as follows: “Date. The script appears 
archaic, but no more so than that of the stele, KARKAMIS A44 (also the associated 
KARKAMIS A160. It seems likely that this fragment is to be generally grouped with these 
two stelae, though probably somewhat older, i.e. 11^ century B.C.?" (Hawkins 2000: 83, 
cf. already 1976-1980: 434). Without further details one can only guess that this is based 
on his observations under “Peculiarities”, i.e. the archaic form of the sign <i> as well as 
the spelling ka+rali- in the name of Karkamiğ as in KARKAMIS A4% $1 (Hawkins 2000: 
83). However, these observations do not explain on what grounds Hawkins claims that 
this inscription is “probably somewhat older” than the two other ones. Interestingly 
enough, in a later publication Hawkins classifies this inscription as an “archaic (Empire?)" 
period inscription (Hawkins 2005: 270), unfortunately without any argument. However, 
he has not included it in his most recent list of Empire inscriptions (Hawkins 2013: 102-103, 
113-117). 

The shape of «i» is indeed archaic, but as is well known, inscriptions cannot be dated 
by archaic sign forms, since one cannot exclude the possibility that they are not archaic 
but archaizing. More helpful would be the spelling ka+ra/i-, if it were indeed attested only 
in the two quoted inscriptions. Among the inscriptions published after the Corpus 
of Hawkins this spelling is attested only in the stele of Suhi I (for the attestations see 
ACLT s.vv.), which is practically contemporary with the inscription KARKAMIS A4b 
(Dinçol et al. 2015). However, Hawkins 2000: 81 already called attention to the spellings 
ka+ral i-mi-sà( URBS) (ASSUR letters a $6) and ka+ra/i-mi-si-za-sa (SULTANHAN $32), 


solved by the recognition of another type of appurtenance suffix, -224-, in it (ACLT s.v. karkamisazza-). The 
morphology confused Gilibert 2015: 142 n. 30, too, who wrongly claimed that KARKAMIS A18d “titulates 
Huwa-Sarruma as «REX karkamissa(REGIO)» ". 

4 The fragment "shows the root of the tail and the start of the building-block supported by the lion" and 
measures 0,43 x 0,40 m (Woolley 1921: x), cf. also the photograph in Hawkins 2000: Pl. 2. 
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both of which are generally considered to be mistaken spellings (due to the missing sign 
<ka>) of the same city name (Hawkins 2000: 110 with refs., also Payne 2012: 102, 115). 
If this identification is correct? then the spelling ka+rali- is not restricted either to the 
period of the above-mentioned KARKAMIS inscriptions, since at least the ASSUR letters 
are much later (epigraphically dated to the late 8 century by Hawkins 2000: 5347), or to 
Karkami$ (SULTANHAN is located in Central Anatolia; the origin of the ASSUR letters 
is unknown [for a critical overview see Dillo 2017: cols. 546-549]). According to Hawkins 
2000: 81, the spelling ka+rali- is not attested in the Late Bronze Age, but this has hardly 
any consequences since it is an argumentum e silentio, and there is no obvious reason why 
any of the spellings would have been preferred over the other ones by the scribes. In other 
words, this spelling cannot be used as an epigraphic piece of evidence. 

Since, on the one hand, Hieroglyphic Luwian palaeography is still in its infancy and, 
on the other, the fragment is very small and does not display diagnostic innovations (the 
methodologically correct base of palaeographic dating), this situation can hardly be 
improved. Nevertheless, L. d'Alfonso and A. Payne (2016) presented a comprehensive 
investigation of the shapes and chronology of the sign «wa/i» (complete for the Iron Age 
and very detailed for the Empire period), which is also attested in this inscription. Accord- 
ing to their investigations, the form present in this inscription (Type la-s) is attested from 
the 14 until the 10" century (d'Alfonso and Payne 2016: 113, 123-124). Currently, this 
is the only reliable palaeographic criterion for the dating of this inscription (note that this 
is in accordance with the archaic shape of the sign «i»), and it allows both an Empire and 
an early post-Empire dating. 

As for the content, since the inscription was dated to the Iron Age and it mentions 
a king of Karkamiğ, it is expected that his position in the Iron Age history of Karkamis has 
already been addressed. However, one can search for this ruler in most of the Neo-Hittite 
and Karkami$ handbooks and ruler lists in vain.5 Only F. Giusfredi, who adduced that 
"no context and no pieces of information remain that we can use in order to try and date 
him or his reign" (2014: 492), and A. Gilibert, who (following Hawkins) dated him to 
the 120-114 century (2015: 141-142), mentioned him. Any attempt immediately faces 
the problem of the title of the sovereign, king (REX), since almost all assured rulers of Iron 
Age Karkami’ belong to two groups: either to the earlier one, the Great Kings or to the 
later one, the so-called “Country Lords” (REGIO.DOMINUS) (but see immediately 
below on the remaining cases), and we do know that the transition from Great Kings to 


> Note also the mistaken spelling kar-mi-si-za(URBS) in KARKAMIS A243 $5, showing that this mistake 
is not connected to the spelling ka+rali-. 

“ This is supported by the context, since the adjective katrali-mi-si-za-sa refers to a form of Kubaba, the 
main cultic place of whom was Karkamis. 

7 The date of SULTANHAN depends on the date of the Tabalite king called Wasu-Sarruma, who is 
traditionally assumed to have ruled in the 8'^ c., but this lacks philological basis (Simon 2020b: 193 with refs.), 
and thus a new investigation is required. 

5 Jasink 1995 (esp. 11-14, 22-24, 226); Starke 1999: cols. 519-522, 2004: 76-79; Bryce 2012 (esp. 83-98, 
302); Freu 2012 (esp. 40-44, 59-70); Marek 2017: 822 as well as Hawkins 1976-1980: 442-445 (but cf. 434), 
1995a, 2002: 57-58, Hawkins apud Marchetti 2012: 146; Hawkins and Peker 2014; Hawkins and Weeden 
2016; Dinçol et al. 2014: 130; Peker 2016: 49; Younger 2016: 119. 
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Country Lords was immediate? The Great Kings also styled themselves as “King of 
Karkami$”, but always in combination with the title Great King (Tudhaliya [KARKAMIS 
Al6c and KARKAMIS frag. a/b]; Ura-Tarhunza [KARKAMIS Aáb $1 and the Stele of 
Suhi I $1]). Although Gilibert 2015: 142 n. 30 (following an idea of J. Klinger's) claims 
that this does not rule out the possibility that Huwa-Sarruma also bore the title Great 
King, it is in fact very improbable that a Great King styled himself only with a lesser tide 
in his own monumental inscription, and as the above-quoted texts show, this has not yet 
been attested in Karkamis. In other words, a ruler who is “only” king does not fit the period 
of the Great Kings in Karkamis. 

In Iron Age terms, there are only two possibilities to squeeze a king in the list of the 
rulers of Karkamis: 

Some kings of a late dynasty of the rulers of Karkamis do style themselves as “kings”: 
at least Astiruwas (KÓRKÜN $4) and his son, Kamanis (KARKAMIS Ada $1). Although 
the genealogical and chronological gaps of this period are being slowly filled (see most 
recently Marchetti and Peker 2018), there is still, of course, room among the attested 
rulers. The problem is the date: they must have ruled sometime between 848 (Sangara) 
and 738 (Pisiris), and while an archaizing inscription cannot be a priori excluded, the 
palaeography of the inscription, as discussed above, shows a much earlier inscription 
(148-103 century). 

The other possibility is that, contra the widespread view, it is not assured that Kuzi- 
Teššub, the last Hittite viceroy of Karkamis, was the first Great King of Karkamis.!? This 
possibility implies that the change from Viceroyalty to Great Kingdom did not happen 
during the rule of Kuzi-Tessub (as it is generally assumed), but during the rule of his 
successor at the earliest (although not much later after the rule of Kuzi-Tessub, considering 
that it is his grandson who calls him Great King). This theoretical possibility opens a small 
chronological window in which a “simple” king of Karkamis could be placed. Huwa- 
Sarruma might have been this successor or one of these successors.!! 

A position in the Iron Age is, however, not the only possibility. It is in fact the less 
probable possibility, because Karkami$ had a period of “simple” kings: before the Great 
Kings it stood under the rule of Hittite viceroys titled as “kings”. Their list (Sarri-Kuğuh 
— Sahurunuwa — Ini-Teğğub — Talmi-Teğğub — Kuzi-Teğğub) seems complete and, accord- 
ingly, no history of Hittite Karkamiğ includes a king called Huwa-Sarruma (for the single 


? See the inscription KARKAMIS A11b+c, for its most recent interpretations see Hawkins and Weeden 
2016: 12 and especially Giusfredi 2020, both with refs. 

10 As was already correctly observed by Aro 2013: 256 n. 119, but remained ignored in the literature. For 
further discussion with refs. see Simon 2020a: 152. 

11 For the sake of completeness, the alleged “king” Tudhaliya of unknown affiliation of the KELEKLİ 
inscription must be mentioned. He is usually treated as identical to one of the Great Kings Tudhaliya of 
Karkamiğ, but also as a king of another Neo-Hittite state or just a king of Karkamis (see the overview in Simon 
2020a: 156-157 with refs.). However, as has been argued in Simon 2020a: 157, an identification with any 
Karkamiğ ruler is implausible on historical grounds. More importantly, as Giusfredi 2014: 491 rightly empha- 
sized, the word after "king" (REX) is illegible. In other words, it is completely unknown if he was a king (REX) 
or only a prince (REX.FILIUS). 
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exception see below).!? It must be, however, emphasized that the transitions from one king 
to the other are, strictly speaking, not known, with a single exception. Accordingly, it is 
a priori not impossible that one more or even more rulers should be inserted, probably for 
a short period, which would explain why he or they are not mentioned (yet) in the Hittite 
sources. This theoretical possibility allows for four possible positions for Huwa-Sarruma: 
between Sarri-Kusuh and Sahurunuwa, between Sahurunuwa and Ini-Teğğub, between 
Ini-Tessub and Talmi-Tessub or between Talmi-Tessub and Kuzi-Tessub. 

Although these four possibilities are in theory equal, one of the transitions is known, 
and it delivers a remarkable piece of evidence. This is the transition after the death of 
Sarri-Kusuh known from the so-called Extensive Annals of Mur3ili II, in his 9'^ regnal year. 
Mursili II reports that after the death of his brother, Sarri-Kuğuh, he installed Sarri- Kuğuh's 
son, called [...]-Sarruma to the throne of Karkami (KBo 4.4 iii 12-14), whose name is 
unfortunately not completely preserved.!? If he is mentioned at all in the secondary liter- 
ature, he is usually identified with Sahurunuwa, who was also a son of Sarri-Kuğuh's (under 
the assumption that similarly to his father Sahurunuwa also changed his name by ascend- 
ing the throne),'4 although there is no evidence for this identification? and thus, the rare 
separation of [.. .]-Sarruma and Sahurunuwa, assumed mainly in the older literature, shall 
not be disregarded.!° Independently from the validity of this identification, Huwa-Sarruma 


2 E.g. Hawkins 1976-1980: 429-434; Klengel 1965, 1992, 1999; Starke 1999: col. 519, 2002: 315; 
Bryce 2005; Freu s.d.; Peker apud Marchetti 2012: 144; de Martino 2014; Younger 2016: 117; Bilgin 2019: 
50-56. 

3 Götze 1933: 124-125. Klengel 1965: 77 with notes 87 and 117 claims that “jedoch scheint eine Lesung 
[Sarri]sarruma nicht ganz von der Hand zu weisen zu sein" referring to KBo 12.41 i 6, in which Talmi-Tessub 
is called the DUMU.DUMU of Sarri-x[...]. The literal meaning of DUMU.DUMU is ‘grandson’, but we 
do know from other sources that Talmi-Te&sub’s grandfather was called Saburunuwa. There are three options: 
(a) Sarri-x[...] is Sarri-S[arruma] and this is the other name of Sahurunuwa, or Sarri-x[...] is Sarri-K[usuh]; 
and then (b) either the term DUMU.DUMU is to be understood in a more general sense as ‘descendant’ 
(Otten 1963: 8, this problem is not addressed in Weeden 2011: 208-210, 467-468); or (c) there was a scribal 
mistake omitting a quite long part (<”94-hu-ru-nu-wa LUGAL KUR "8UKzr-ga-mii DUMU.DUMU. 
DUMU 3A»). Although the explanation of a scribal mistake became the standard (d'Alfonso 2007: 207, 212, 
214; Freu s.d.: 181; Devecchi 2015: 239 n. 3; Pallavidini 2017: 10 n. 53; Torri and Barsacchi 2018: 48; 
Beckman 2019: 38 [all reading the name as Sarri-K[uguh]), I have to agree with Klengel 1965: 96 n. 87 that 
this option is “wohl kaum anzunehmen". Unfortunately, the preserved traces of the sign x (the head of 
a horizontal wedge) are compatible both with «ku» and «LUGAL» (which is to be read here as Sarruma). 
Note, however, that official throne names are expected and indeed used in the genealogy of the Karkamis 
kings, which implies that this name should be read as Sarri-K[uguh] and thus, we have to assume a more 
general meaning of DUMU.DUMU. 

14 E.g. Klengel 1965: 77, 1992: 123, 1999: 199 with n. 279; Hawkins 1976-1980: 430; van den Hout 
1995: 152 (only “möglicherweise”); Beal 2002: 57 (“probably”); Freu 2008: 44; de Martino 2011: 21 (“pre- 
sumably"), 2014: 87-88 (he claims that the first part is “un termine hurrita, che reso in grafia luvio-geroglifica, 
non riusciamo ancora a leggere", but his name is not preserved in Hieroglyphic Luwian); Bilgin 2019: 51. 

5 Klengel's argument (1965: 77) that that there is no place for another ruler in the genealogy of the 
Karkamiğ rulers known from Ugarit (Sarri-Kuğuh — Saburunuwa — Ini-Teššub — Talmi-Te&iub) is of course 
a non sequitur, since [....]-Sarruma could simply have been a brother of Sahurunuwa, as it is indeed assumed 
by other scholars, see the next footnote. 

16 Güterbock 1940: 27, Laroche 1956: 133, and Heinhold-Krahmer 2002: 372-374 considered them 
different personalities, cf. also the cautious overview in Devecchi 2010: 14-15. Otten 1963: 8 with n. 31 
separated the two rulers, but asked if [...]-Sarruma was Sahurunuwa's Hurrian name. Liverani 1966: 321 
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perfectly fits [...]-Sarruma: both are kings and not Great Kings of Karkamiğ, their name 
are identical, as far as they are preserved, and Huwa-Sarruma's inscription's palaeography 
allows a dating in the generation after Mursili II without any problem." In fact, the 
identification of Huwa-Sarruma with [...]-Sarruma was already cautiously proposed by 
R. D. Barnett (1952: 258 [“may”], 265 [with a question mark]) at a time, when much 
less was known about the rulers of Neo-Hittite Karkami$ and about the palaeography of 
Hieroglyphic Luwian (compare his list of the rulers of Karkamis, Barnett 1952: 265-266). 
However, his proposal was met with criticism (Meriggi 1975: 328 rejected it on the basis 
of his own mistranslation of the text of Mur%ili II), and after that it was not even men- 
tioned by those few researchers quoted above who attempted to date Huwa-Sarruma.!8 
Nevertheless, the above historical and palaeographical considerations clearly support 
Barnett's hypothesis. Needless to say, the identification of both rulers can obviously be 
proved or disproved only when the full name of [...]-Sarruma becomes known. Until then, 
however, this is the most economical solution. Finally, it must remain open whether the 
above mentioned prince Huwa-Sarruma of the seal BoHa 19.355 became later Huwa- 
Sarruma, king of Karkamis. Chronologically speaking, this is entirely possible and the rare 
name also points to their identity, but a conclusive proof is missing. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Setting aside the possibility of an archaizing inscription from the 9/8 century, there 
are altogether four possibilities to date Huwa-Sarruma, king of Karkami3. They are as 
follows, in ascending order of probability: 


1. He was a Great King of Karkami’. This would place him somewhere in 12"- 
11* centuries, before the Sapaziti-family, either before or after c. 1100, the period of 
Ini-Tessub. However, this is unlikely because it requires that he did not use his title 
"Great King" in this passage. 

2. Thus, it is more probable that he was indeed only a king of Karkamiğ, as his inscription 
claims. In this case, there are several possibilities. The least probable option is that 
Kuzi-Tessub never became a Great King, only his grandson styled him in this way, and 
thus, the age of the Great Kings of Karkami$ started slightly later than usually assumed. 
In this case Huwa-Sarruma could be dated immediately or shortly after Kuzi-Tessub. 


doubted both the traditional identification (cf. also in Liverani 1962: Tavola I with a question mark) and the 
idea that they were brothers (although in Liverani 1960: 136 he cautiously prefers the first solution). D'Alfonso 
2005: 58 n. 164 cautiously proposed an identification of [...]-Sarruma with Tudhaliya of KBo 3.3 iv 3’, 6, 
whom he identified as a king of Karkamiğ on grammatical grounds. However, see the grammatical-philological 
counterarguments of Miller 2007: 134-135 against Tudhaliya’s identification as a king of Karkamis. Finally, 
Miller 2007: 149 n. 70 wondered if [...]-LUGAL-ma was just an “anticipatory scribal error conditioned by 
the occurrence of ?7al-mi-LUGAL-ma-an-ma just two lines later". While such an error cannot of course be 
excluded a priori, it is not very probable either, especially not as an anticipatory error. 

17 Setting aside the SÜDBURG inscription of highly problematic date, it is exactly the generation in which 
Hieroglyphic Luwian monumental inscriptions of Hittite rulers appear, cf. ALEPPO 1 (Talmi-Sarruma) and 
SİRKELİ (Muwattalli II). 

18 Hawkins 1976-1980: 434, 2000: 83, 2005: 270; Giusfredi 2014: 492; Gilibert 2015: 141-142. 
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3. The transitions between the Hittite viceroys Sahurunuwa and Ini-Teğğub or Ini- 


Tesiub / 


Talmi-Tess$ub or Talmi-Tessub / Kuzi-Tessub, however, provide an even 


more probable possibility, as they require fewer hypotheses. 

4, The most probable scenario is that Huwa-Sarruma is identical to [...]-Sarruma, son 
of Sarri- Kuğuh, who became king of Karkami after his father. This solution fits both 
contextually and palaeographically. 
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URARTIAN METALWORK DISCOVERED 
AT MURAT HÖYÜK, BINGÖL PROVINCE 


Rafet ÇAVUŞOĞLU, Abdulkadir ÖZDEMİR, Ayşe OZDEMIR* 


Abstract 


Rescue excavations in 2019 at Murat Höyük, Solhan district of modern Bingöl 
province,! produced a large number of finds of Middle Iron Age date. These 
included a range of metal artefacts, some of which were grave gifts, that show 
the local impact of Urartian Period metalwork, and which constitute the subject 
of this study. The items we present here are of importance in terms of showing 
the effects of Urartian art and aesthetic understanding on metalwork in local 
settlements. 


INTRODUCTION 


Eastern Anatolia is crossed by several historical routes providing passage from Transcau- 
casia to the Levant and Mesopotamian regions, and from Northwestern Iran to Western 
Anatolia. The first serious archaeological investigation of the area began within the scope 
of the Keban Project (1968). Salvage excavations at settlements such as Pulur, Kalaycik- 
Ağın, Norşuntepe, Tepecik, and Korucutepe (Özdoğan 2006: 13-18) made significant 
contributions to our understanding of the archaeology of Eastern Anatolia and demon- 
strated the region was intensively settled from the Bronze Age to the end of the Iron Age. 
The settlements in the eastern part of the region, which were identified through excava- 
tions and surface explorations carried out especially on the Bingél, Mus, Bitlis, and Van 
line, contributed significantly to the enlightenment of the historical process of the region, 
with surface research conducted in Bingöl also, which is among these settlement centers 
(Sevin 1987, 1988, 1989b: 47-56; Köroğlu 1996: 29). Bingöl was a key point on the Van-Mus 
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route to the Elazığ-Malatya region during the Urartian period. From here, it is thought 
that two western routes were available: via the valley opening onto the Bingöl Mountains, 
and to Palu following the Murat River (Sevin 1989b: 49-51). 

The first scientific excavations in the modern province of Elazığ were carried out at 
Murat Tepe and Murat Hóyük located in the Murat River valley, both important settle- 
ment centers in the Urartian. These settlements, on the banks of the Murat River proper, 
are not the only places where settlement took place at that and other periods owing to the 
proximity of the river, as for example at Muratgóren Hóyük, Yeroluk (Palas) Hóyük, 
Mescitli (Kız) Castle, Sahmiran Castle, Kılıççı Castle, and Kayalıdere Castle, all within the 
modern province of Muş (Biber 2018: 42, 44, 97, 111, 113). They were located both for 
their proximity to good agricultural land and for strengthening control over the region. 

Architectural remains and many other diverse materials of Urartian type have survived 
at these sites. Metal artifacts constitute an important part of the material, including a wide 
range of belts, horse harnesses, shields, cauldrons, helmets, votive plates, pin-brooches, 
rings, earrings, bracelets, amulets, and hair spirals. The majority of these artifacts are of 
bronze, although the existence of similar items of gold and silver are known, while lead 
and iron deposits in the region were also exploited and operated efficiently for the first 
time in the Urartian period (Çavuşoğlu 2014: 13). Jewelry comprises the most frequently 
found archaeological material from the Urartian period, being used by all sections of society. 
As these items generally exhibit similar typological features it is possible they were pro- 
duced in palace workshops to a specific standard. Today, jewelry can reflect both wealth 
and earthly vanity but also serves purposes such as protection, luck, healing, and abun- 
dance in terms of spirituality, and these items may have had the same meaning in ancient 
times (Çavuşoğlu 2011: 248-251). 


Murat Hóyük in the Middle Iron Age/Urartian Period 


Surveys carried out by V. Sevin in 1985-1987 set the foundation for our knowledge of 
the settlement pattern in the region with its major sites at Kaleónü, Samantepe, Zulümtepe 
(Sevin 1989b: 45-56), and Cankurtarantepe (Sevin 1988: 5, Fig. 8-13; Kóroglu 1996: 29, 
Fig. 3). These are identified as settlement centers established on the routes to the Elazig- 
Malatya regions of the Urartian Kingdom. As a result of the rescue excavations carried out 
at Murat Tepe in 2018 and Murat Hóyük in 2019, in the Upper Euphrates section of 
Eastern Anatolia Region (Fig. 1), new information was provided adding to the corpus of 
settlements in the region in the Urartian period. 

Murat Höyük, registered as an archaeological site by the Elazığ Museum Directorate in 
2018, and as a threatened archaeological site the same year by the Erzurum Regional Board 
of Cultural Heritage Preservation, is located 12 km southwest of Solhan in Bingól Province 
and 230 m south of the like-named village (Özdemir et al. 2019: 50). Situated on the edge 
of the Murat River, this settlement mound has a rectangular form (140 x 120 m), utilizing 
the slopes of a natural hill (Fig. 2). The salvage excavation works undertaken here were 
necessitated because the site lies within the planned water reservoir of the Aşağı Kaleköy 
hydroelectric dam, within the scope of the Lower Kalekóy Dam and capacity increase 
project under the authority of the Kalehan Genç Enerji Inc., started in 2019 and com- 
pleted in the same year (Fig. 3). 
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Fig. 3. Aerial view of Murat Höyük on the Murat River bank after excavation. 


As a result of the 2019 archaeological excavations, four cultural layers were identified: 
Layer I, the Middle Ages; Layer II, the Middle Iron Age; Layer III, the Early Iron Age; and 
Layer IV, the Early Bronze Age (EBA III according to the Eastern Anatolian chronology). 
The evidence is that the site, inhabited since the Bronze Age, became an important center 
in the Urartian Period, as suited to its location, on a natural route along the river valley, 
and in the fertile areas by the Murat River. In a sense, then, the site's location was one 
well suited from a strategic and economic viewpoint. 

The metal artifacts we focus on here belong to Layer II, the Middle Iron Age/Urartian 
Period, for which significant architectural evidence survived also, representing structures used 
for various functions, all substantially built using stone foundations to support wide walls 
(Fig. 4). The most striking among these structures are the storage structures, which contain 
‘bins’ for these purposes. Carbonized wheat seeds were found inside the pottery uncovered 
in situ in one such warehouse structure, and were dated by !C to 650-544 cal. BC 
(2 sigma: TÜBİTAK 0835). This corresponds to the dates obtained from Tushpa, the 
capital of the Urartu Kingdom (8*-7^ BC) and the surrounding Urartian settlements. 

The ceramic repertoire at Murat Hóyük supports its identification as an Urartian site. 
It consists in the main of locally produced and formal imitations of domestic forms and 
wares of the Urartian Kingdom. Similarly the architecture and other small archaeological 
finds at the site confirms its Urartian nature, with locally produced Urartian-type jewelry 
and other metal artifacts represented. 
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Fig. 4. The archaeological context of grave MH19 located on the stone wall 
of Murat Höyük II, Middle Iron Age. 


An important find was MH19, a monumental stone floored grave structure of Middle 
Iron Age/Urartian Period date in grid-square U17 badly disturbed in the Middle Ages, 
which contained the remains of a semi-crouched (semi-hocker) burial with the fragments 
of the skull and long bones and grave goods (Fig. 13). The individual was laid on the 
right side, the head placed on a flat stone, the face orientated southeast. Nineteen bronze 
earrings lay beside the skull, along with the beads from a bone and bronze necklace, with 
four bracelets near the arms, some pottery near the skull, a bowl next to the feet (Fig. 14). 
A sample taken from the teeth was ^C dated to the 8-7" century BC (2 sigma Beta- 
538434: 751-682 cal. BC). Apart from the in situ archaeological finds accompanying 
the burial, bronze artifacts thought to belong to this grave were also found near the 
skeleton. 

This type of simple burial is paralleled by Tomb 1 in the nearby contemporary Murat 
Tepe settlement (Ozdemir 2019: 735). Similar examples have been found at Kalecik 
(Öğün 1978a: 673), Karagündüz (Sevin and Kavaklı 1995: 340; Sevin and Kavaklı 1996: 2), 
Yoncatepe (Belli and Kavaklı 2001: 376, Fig. 7-8) and Altıntepe (Sevin er al. 2000: 424-425, 
Fig. 8, Drawing 9). The MH19 burial and its associated material, all in good condition, 
reflect the typical Urartian tradition of burials, and we might suggest from the accompa- 
nying jewelry, the earrings, bracelets, and necklace, that the burial was that of a female. 
Certainly, grave goods are used often to identify the sex of a burial especially when the 
skeletal remains are fragmented (Çevik 2000: 79; Sevin 2012: 129, 131). 
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Metalwork from the Urartian period at Murat Höyük 


We evaluate here 39 bronze artifacts, from the site itself and from disturbed graves 
of the same period found during the 2019 salvage excavations at Murat Höyük. 


Pin-brooches: A total of seven pin-brooches, were catalogued. Catalogue no. 1 
(Fig. 5.1; 9.1) is a typical ‘poppy-head’ Urartian Period pin-brooch, and similar examples 
have been identified in the Adana, Diyarbakir, Malatya and Van museum collections 
(Yıldırım 1989: Plate 25-31); at Adilcevaz (Ogun 1978b: Plate 31: 17); Van/Aluntepe 
(Sevin 2011: Pic. 4); Van/Kalecik (Çavuşoğlu 2015: Fig. 7.1-18; Fig. 9; Çavuşoğlu and 
Biber 2005: Draw: 8: Number.3); and at Kayalidere (Burney 1966: Plate 9: c), with 
a possible example at Patnos (Günel 1988; Pic: 6,7 / 4). Number 3 (Fig. 5.3; 9.3) is 
paralleled at Van- Toprakkale (Wartke 1990: Taf. XXXIV.f; Wartke 1993: 99), while no. 4, 
with its star-like head, although of a type frequently used in the Bronze Age (see Akyurt 
2014: Figs. 87, 107, 114, 123), and found in transitional Late Bronze Age/Early Iron age 
layers as at Zincirli (Andre 1943: 94, Fig. 112-114) and Deve Hóyük (Moorey 1980: 92, 
Fig. 14.360), is also found in Iron Age contexts at Hama (Riis 1948: 134) and even 
Hellenistic Period ones at Tell Rifa (Seton-Williams 1967: 25). Numbers 5 (Fig. 5.5; 9.5) 
and 6 (Fig. 5.6; 9.6), with their simple ‘looped heads’ are also represented in the Bronze 
Age, but at Zincirli (Andre 1943: 93 Fig. 109-110) and Deve Hóyük (Moorey 1980: 91 
Fig. 14.357-358), they belong to the transitional Late Bronze Age/Early Iron Age, and are 
represented in the Iron Age layers at Til Barsip. (Thureau-Dangin and Dunand 1936: 107, 
Pl. XXX, 3). They are also found in the Achaemenid Period settlement layers in Susa, 
indicating the type remained in currency for a long time (Ghirshman 1954: Pl. XLV). 
It is assumed that these pin-brooches originated from disturbed graves, and are possibly 
grave gifts. 
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Fig. 5. Murat Höyük II, bronze objects: poppy-headed needle (1-2), beveled necktie-on-needle (3), 
curved head needle (5-6), other ornament needles (4,7), sliding rod (8). 
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“Cosmetic rod: One example was found (no. 8 — Fig. 5.8; 9.8), similar to those gener- 
ally found in 18^ dynasty period graves in Egypt along with bone ‘cosmetic’ boxes (Petrie 
1927: Taf. XXII), but also in Iron Age contexts in Anatolia, at Deve Höyük (Moorey 
1980: 98, Fig. 16), and Dinka Tepe (Muscarella 1973: 71, Fig. 45/1047). It is assumed 
that this artefact came from a disturbed grave and is possibly a grave gift. 


Bracelets: Thirteen bracelets, all open-ended except for one (no. 19 — Fig. 6.19; 10.19, 
with overlapped ends) were found. Numbers 9, 11, 12, and 14 were found zz situ next to 
the arms of the individual in the MH19 burial and are typical of the type, with most 
having stylized snake's head terminals, a common Urartian form, as found for example 
at Van/Kalecik (Çavuşoğlu 2015: Fig. 5.1-12; Fig. 9) and Van/Aluntepe (Ayaz 2006: 
Pic. 8-14). The bracelets no. 10, 13, 15-21 are thought to stem originally from disturbed 
graves, as grave gifts. 


Earrings: Of the seven earrings that were found, all complete, one, no. 22, is half-moon 
shaped (Fig. 7.22; 11.22), the others are simple ring-shaped with a round section, similar 
to earrings found at Murat Tepe (Ozdemir 2019: Fig. 3.7,10; 4.7, 10), Van/Altintepe 
(Ayaz 2006: Pic. 52,57), Van/Kalecik necropolis (Çavuşoğlu and Biber 2005: Draw. 8, 
No.7); Çavuşoğlu 2015: Fig. 6.4-12), and Toprakkale (Wartke 1990: Plate 15e), and like 
examples exist at Bastam Castle (Kleiss 1979: Plate 33/2: 7-9). Of these earrings, nos. 23, 
25-28, were found in situ on the skull of the individual in the MH19 grave. The earrings 
no. 22, 24 are thought to be originally from disturbed graves as grave gifts. 
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Fig. 6. Murat Hóyük II, bronze objects: bracelets (9-21). 
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Fig. 7. Murat Höyük IL bronze objects: earrings (22-28) and rings (29-31). 


Rings: Three examples were found in the settlement (nos. 29-31 — Fig. 7.29-31; 
11.29-31), shaped as simple rings with a circular cross-section. Number 29 is paralleled 
by one found at Murat Tepe (Özdemir 2019: Fig. 3.11; 4.11), and no. 30 at Van/Kalecik 
(Çavuşoğlu 2015: Fig. 7.19-26). It is thought that these rings came from disturbed graves, 
and were possibly grave gifts. 


Needles: Both of simple form, a type associated with sewing (no. 32, Fig. 8.32; 12.32; 
and no. 33, Fig. 8.33; 12.33). Similar examples have been found in many Urartian settle- 
ments and some Urartian examples are in the Ankara Anatolian Civilizations Museum 
(Yildirim 1989: Plate 38 Fig. 2), and Van Museum (Yildirim 1989: Plate 38 Fig. 5-6). 


Drilling tools (‘awls’?): Five such piercing tools were found in the settlement 
(Fig. 8.34-38). One (no. 34, Fig. 8.34; 12.34) with a tapering structure from the body 
to the tip; a second (no. 37, Fig. 8.37; 12.37) square-sectioned, with one end curved and 
flattened with a still sharp tip; while a third (no. 38, Fig. 8.38; 12.38) has one pointed 
end the other of the same thickness as the body but curved back. 
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Fig. 8. Murat Hóyük II, bronze objects: sewing needle (32-33), 
drilling tools (34-38) and arrowhead (39). 
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Arrowhead: A single bronze arrowhead was found in the settlement (no. 39, Fig. 8.39; 
12.39), and similar examples have been found at Ayanis (Özdemir and Işıklı 2017: 47-48, 
Pic. 3, Plate 5), Bastam (Kroll 1979: 110, 157-162, Abb. 2/1, Abb. 6/14), Çavuştepe 
(Erzen 1978: 52-54, Pic. 1-2, Plate XLV), Kayalidere (Burney 1966: 99, Fig. 21.10), and 
Yukari Anzaf (Belli 1998: 28-29). 


ASSESSMENT AND CONCLUSION 


The Eastern Anatolia Region has witnessed the rise and fall of many cultures, with 
the Murat River valley in the modern provinces of Muş and Bingöl home for many such 
sites that show it was under Urartian domination in the Middle Iron Age. There are two 
important reasons why this should be so. One is the region's agricultural fertility, as testi- 
fied by the grain remains in storage jars found at Murat Hóyük. Another is the importance 
of the Murat River route in regional communications, targeted by the Urartian Kingdom's 
expansionary policies towards the Elazig-Malatya-Adiyaman regions in order to access 
the wealth of commerce coming from the south and the Mediterranean and the mineral 
deposits in the region. 

The bronze artifacts from Murat Hóyük discussed in this article all belong to the 
Urartian period, consisting of decorative pin-brooches and other jewelry, sewing needles, 
piercing tools, and an arrowhead, with jewelry an important group among the finds as it 
was widely used among women, men, and children in the Urartian period (Çavuşoğlu 
2011: 250). Indeed, some of the pin-brooches found at Murat Höyük are typical of Urartian 
styles, although others (nos. 4, 5, and 6) are of types showing the influence of Northern 
Syria. Although these ‘star-headed’ pin-brooches and loop-headed needles, widely used in 
the Bronze Age, were not widespread in the Urartian expansion areas, they continued to 
be used in the late Hittite cities and also in cities in Northern Syria during the Iron Age. 
The ‘cosmetic’ rod is of a type used frequently since the 2^* millennium BC, and the 
presence of similar examples in the Late Hittite city-states during the Iron Age suggests 
that Murat Hóyük, due to its geographical location, was in contact with these as well as 
subject to Urartian influence. 

Among the metal artifacts found during the excavations bracelets nos. 9, 11, 12, 14 
and earrings nos. 23, 25, 26, 27, 28 were found as in situ grave goods with the remains of 
the MH19 Tomb, while it is likely that the bracelet no. 13 also came from this disturbed 
grave. The pin-brooches, needles, bracelets, earrings, and rings among other metal artifacts 
found in different areas of the settlement along with many bone fragments may also have 
been grave goods, dispersed as a result of the interventions in the Middle Ages. 

Two of the pin-brooches, nos. 1 and 2, are of especial importance in reflecting char- 
acteristic aspects of Uratuarian jewelry, similar to the artifact typologies in Urartarian 
settlements such as Van/Kalecik, Van/Altıntepe, Kayalidere, and museum collections. Six 
of the bracelets, nos. 9-14, have the stylized snake's or dragon's end terminals also found 
in Urartian jewelry, while the earrings, nos. 22-28, while plain, are found in common 
and elite burials of the Urartu Kingdom, if mainly in the common ones (see Ayaz 2006: 
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Pic. 52-57, Çavuşoğlu 2015: Fig. 6.4-12). The rings, nos. 29-31, also find parallels 
among Urartian work, the overlapping ends of no. 29 with stylized snake's head termi- 
nals again being of Urartian type. Generally speaking, such jewelry was produced both 
in palace workshops and in local settlements, but these examples, while of poor guality, 
indicating local production, belong to a typical Urartian influenced milieu very common 
in Eastern Anatolia. Yet in addition to the Eastern Anatolian distribution of such finds 
we must not ignore how some types reflect Urartian expansion in other regions, as with 
the snake-headed bracelets, poppy-headed pin-brooches and earring forms found in 
Armavir-Blur (Martirosian 1974: 32, 132, 137), close parallels to the Murat Höyük 
material. 

Aside from those items of jewelry reflecting the influence of Urartian style, and the 
needles with a threaded hole used in daily life (nos. 32-33) and what were probably 'awls' 
(no 34-38), the single arrowhead, no. 39, is an exceptional find. Leaf-shaped examples like 
this are found in the Urartian Kingdom contexts of post-8' century BC date and appear 
as a new type different from the local forms. Generally considered as "Scythian Type" 
(Erzen 1978: 54; Çavuşoğlu 2019: 159), these were also used by the Cimmerians and 
feature in several in burial structures, as in the kurgan burials of 8-5" century BC espe- 
cially in the Volga Basin, Russia's Kyiv Region, and the North Caucasus (Cernenko 1983: 
11-16, Minns 1913: 11-13; Petronko 1995: 14-27). They have been found in many 
Urartian centers in our region, such as Ayanis, Bastam, Çavuştepe, Kayalidere, Yukarı 
Anzaf, and within the traditional borders of Urartu, at Bastam (Kleiss 1979: 110, Abb. 2/1, 
Abb. 6/14), Karmir-Blur (Piotrovsky 1950: 40-42, Fig. 22), Hasanlu (Muscarella 2012: 
276) and Agrab, and have been interpreted to indicate a Scythian invasion as with those 
found at Tepe (Muscarella 1973: 67, Fig. 27). However, as it is now known that examples 
were in use in Urartu in the 8th century BC, when the Kingdom was in direct contact 
with various northern nomadic peoples, it is possible they were produced by Urartian 
bronzesmiths perhaps initially with help from Scythian bronze-working masters (Çavuşoğlu 
2019: 159-160). 

In summary, when all the metal artifacts of Mid-Iron Age date found at Murat Hóyük 
are evaluated, they show traces of Urartian influence, although viewed in terms of their 
craftsmanship, they give the impression of being produced in local workshops in direct 
imitation of those made in palace ateliers (Sevin 2011: 394). However, no remains 
of such local workshops have yet been identified in Eastern Anatolia. The topographical 
and geographical structure of the region, with its mineral deposits, water resources, fertile 
river valleys, natural routes, and settlements sited at military-strategic points in this region, 
with the formation of new ones in the Urartian period, suggests a desire to dominate 
this gateway to the west of Urartian Kingdom. The finds made during the excavations 
at Murat Tepe and at Murat Hóyük, enlighten us regarding the existence of Urartian 
domination in this region. New research in Bingöl and its districts will surely contribute 
to the discovery of new Urartian cultural relics and shed more light on the historical 
processes involved. 
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APPENDIX: CATALOG OF BRONZE ITEMS FROM MURAT HÖYÜK 
MHI no. = Murat Höyük finds inventory number. 


1. Pin-brooch (Fig. 5.1; 9.1, MHI no. 06). Poppy-headed with ring terminals above and below 
a spherical-shaped centre, and an eye-hole below and a round pin tapering towards a now missing 
point (length: 4.8 cm, Cal: 0.8 cm, hole diameter: 0.2 cm, weight: 5.41 g.). 

2. Pin-brooch (Fig. 5.2; 9.2, MHI no. 42). Conical-headed, with two ridges below the head 
and a round eye-hole, with a round pin tapering towards the point (length: 10.2 cm, width: 
1.26 cm, hole diameter: 0.1 cm, weight: 4.7 g.). 

3. Pin-brooch (Fig. 5.3; 9.3, MHI no. 20). Spherical ‘mace’-headed with an eye-hole just 
beneath, and the top end curved away from the round pin (length 6.1 cm, width: 0.4 cm, hole 
diameter: 0.27 cm, weight: 13.86 g.) 

4. Pin-brooch (Fig. 5.4; 9.4, MHI no. 36). Star-headed, with no eye-hole, and a tapered round 
pin (length: 9.1 cm, width: 0.5 cm, weight: 8.5 g. 

5. Pin-brooch (Fig. 5.5; 9.5, MHI no. 21). Loop-headed, with a round pin hickned in the 
mid-section and a blunted point. (length: 9.86 cm, width: 0.33 cm, weight: 6.65 g.) 

6. Pin-brooch (Fig. 5.6; 9.6, MHI no. 22). Loop-headed, with a bent round pin blunted at the 
end (length: 9.5 cm, width: 0.33 cm, weight: 5.78 g.). 

7. Pin-brooch (Fig. 5.7; 9.7, MHI no. 01). Tapered-conical- headed, with no ‘eye-hole’, and 
a round pin tapering from the head to the point, with two parallel grooves mid-body (length: 
5.15 cm, width: 0.8 cm, weight: 6.19 g.). 

8. “Cosmetic stick’ (Fig. 5.8; 9.8, MHI no. 19). Double-ended form circular rod, tapering 
towards both ends from a thicker mid-part bordered each end by three parallel groove (length: 
11.2 cm, width: 0.33 cm, weight: 7.9 g.). 

9. Bracelet (Fig. 6.9; 10.9, MHI no. 12). Open-ended form, with stylized snake's head terminals 
and a circular cross section (inner diameter: 4.7 cm, outer diameter: 5.4 cm, width: 0.3 cm, weight: 
7 g.). 
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Fig. 9. Murat Höyük II, bronze objects: poppy-headed needles (1-2), beveled necktie-on-needle (3), 
curved head needle (5-6) and other ornament needles (4, 7), sliding rod (8). 
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10. Bracelet (Fig. 6.10; 10.10, MHI no. 09). Open-ended form, with stylized snake's head 
terminals and a circular cross section (inner diameter: 4.8 cm, outer diameter: 5.6 cm, width: 
0.5 cm, weight: 11.85 g.). 

11. Bracelet (Fig. 6.11; 10.11, MHI no. 16). Open-ended form, with stylized snake's head 
terminals and a circular cross section (inner diameter: 4.2 cm, outer diameter: 4.8 cm, width: 
0.24 cm, weight: 6.7 g.). 

12. Bracelet (Fig. 6.12; 10.12, MHI no. 11). Open-ended form, with narrowed terminals and 
a circular cross section (inner diameter: 5.3 cm, outer diameter: 5.8 cm, width: 0.3 cm, weight: 
8.3 g.). 

13. Bracelet (Fig. 6.13; 10.13, MHI no. 13). Open-ended form, with stylized snake's head 
terminals and a circular cross section (inner diameter: 5.2 cm, outer diameter: 5.9 cm, width: 
0.3 cm, weight: 6.83 g.). 

14. Bracelet (Fig. 6.14; 10.14, MHI no. 15). Open-ended form, with stylized snake's head 
terminals and a circular cross section (inner diameter: 4.6 cm, outer diameter: 5.1 cm, width: 
0.2 cm, weight: 9.32 g.). 
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Fig. 10. Murat Höyük II, bronze objects: bracelets (9-21). 
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15. Bracelet (Fig. 6.15; 10.15, MHI no. 14). Open-ended form, with looped terminal and 
a circular cross section (inner diameter: 4.8 cm, outer diameter: 5.4 cm, width: 0.4 cm, weight: 
6.15 g.). 

16. Bracelet (Fig. 6.16; 10.16, MHI no. 35). Spiral-sectioned and open-ended form, with 
stylized snake's head terminals and a circular cross section, broken into two parts with one terminal 
missing (width: 0.3 cm, weight: 3.5 g.). 

17. Bracelet (Fig. 6.17; 10.17, MHI no. 10). Open-ended form, with plain terminals, and 
a U-shaped cross section with geometric decorations along the body. (inner diameter: 3.9 cm, outer 
diameter: 4.3 cm, width: 0.14 cm, weight: 2.84 g.). 

18. Bracelet (Fig. 6.18; 10.18, MHI no. 68). Incomplete, with a stylized animal headdress 
terminal and a circular cross section (width: 0.16 cm, weight: 1.94 g.). 

19. Bracelet (Fig. 6.19; 10.19, MHI no. 30). Closed form, with animal head terminals and 
a circular cross section (inner diameter: 3 cm, outer diameter: 3.5 cm, width: 0.3 cm, weight: 2.85 g.). 

20. Bracelet (Fig. 6.20; 10.20, MHI no. 31). Closed form, with snake's head terminals and 
a circular cross section (inner diameter: 2.9 cm, outer diameter: 3.4 cm, width: 0.3 cm, weight: 2.7 g.). 

21. Earring or bracelet? (Fig. 6.21; 10.21, MHI no. 17). Open-ended form, with plain terminals 
and a circular cross section (inner diameter: 3 cm, outer diameter: 3.4 cm, width: 0.2 cm, weight: 
1.05 g.). 

22. Earring (Fig. 7.22; 11.22, MHI no. 25). Half-moon shaped, with a circular cross section 
and tapered terminals (width: 0.5 cm, weight: 2.15 g.). 

23. Earring (Fig. 7.23; 11.23, MHI no. 32). Simple ring-shaped open-ended form, with a 
circular cross section, and slightly tapered terminals (inner diameter: 0.9 cm, outer diameter: 
1.2 cm, width: 0.2 cm, weight: 1.3 g.). 

24. Farring (Fig. 7.24; 11.24, MHI no. 26). Simple ring-shaped open-ended form, with a 
circular cross section, and slightly tapered terminals (inner diameter: 1.2 cm, outer diameter: 
1.6 cm, width: 0.2 cm, weight: 0.45 g.). 

25. Earring (Fig. 7.25; 11.25, MHI no. 33). Simple ring-shaped open-ended form, with a 
circular cross section, and overlapping terminals, one blunt and one pointed terminal (inner dia- 
meter: 0.8 cm, outer diameter: 1.3 cm, width: 0.2 cm, weight: 0.5 g.). 

26. Earring (Fig. 7.26; 11.26, MHI no. 33). Simple ring-shaped open-ended form, with a 
circular cross section, and overlapping tapered terminals (inner diameter: 0.6 cm, outer diameter: 
1 cm, width: 0.2 cm, weight: 0.35 g.). 

27. Earring (Fig. 7.27; 11.27, MHI no. 33). Simple ring-shaped open-ended form, with a 
circular cross section, and overlapping tapered terminals (inner diameter: 1 cm, outer diameter: 


1.5 cm, width: 0.2 cm, weight: 0.5 g.). 
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Fig. 11. Murat Höyük II, bronze objects: earrings (22-28) and rings (29-31). 
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28. Farring (Fig. 7.28; 11.28, MHI no. 33). Simple ring-shaped open-ended form, with a 
circular cross section, and overlapping pointed terminals (inner diameter: 0.8 cm, outer diameter: 
1.3 cm, width: 0.2 cm, weight: 0.5 g.). 

29. Ring (Fig. 7.29; 11.29, MHI no. 23). Circular cross section and closed overlapping terminals, 
one in snake's head form the other plain (inner diameter: 1.6 cm, outer diameter: 2.4 cm, width: 
0.3 cm, weight: 4.2 g.). 

30. Ring (Fig. 7.30; 11.30, MHI no. 29). Circular cross section and closed overlapping terminals, 
one with a stylized animal head the other plain (inner diameter: 1.5 cm, outer diameter: 2 cm, 
width: 0.2 cm, weight: 1.15 g.). 

31. Ring (Fig. 7.31; 11.31, MHI no. 34). Open-ended with a spiral band (inner diameter: 1.5 cm, 
outer diameter: 2.2 cm, width: 0.3 cm, weight: 1.8 g.). 

32. Needle (Fig. 8.32; 12.32, MHI no. 07). With a flattened terminal and eye-hole, and a 
circular section with a tapered point (length: 8.4 cm, width: 0.2 cm, weight: 1.12 g.). 

33. Needle (Fig. 8.33; 12.33, MHI no. 71). Broken at the eye-hole, circular sectioned with a 
blunted point (length: 6.44 cm, width: 0.18 cm, weight: 0.8 g.). 

34. ‘Awl’ (Fig. 8.34; 12.34, MHI no. 08). Broken at top and bottom, with a square mid-section 
and circular ends (length: 5.35 cm, width: 0.33 cm, weight: 2.36 g.). 

35. ‘Awl’ (Fig. 8.35; 12.35, MHI no. 27). Blunt-ended with a circular head and square mid-section, 
tapering to a circular form at the pointed end (length: 7.25 cm, width: 0.32 cm, weight: 4.18 g.). 

36. ‘Awl’ (Fig. 8.36; 12.36, MHI no. 67). The head is missing, the circular sectioned remainder 
having a flattened ‘screwdriver -like terminal. Bronze driller object with one end broken and missing 
(length: 6.8 cm, width: 0.24 cm, weight: 2.15 g.). 

37. ‘Awl’ (Fig. 8.37; 12.37, MHI no. 28). Blunt-ended with a square section and flattened 
point, bent perpendicular to the stem (length: 8.5 cm, width: 0.27 cm, weight: 7.15 g.) 

38. ‘Awl’ (Fig. 8.38; 12.38, MHI no. 05). Circular section, with a narrow head curved into a 
ring shape, and a flattened sectioned leading to the point (length: 3.7 cm, width: 0.4 cm, weight: 
2.64 g.). 

39. Arrowhead (Fig. 8.39; 12.39, MHI no. 04). Leaf-shaped with a central rib and spurs at the 
socket (length: 3.8 cm, weight: 5.24 g.). 


Fig. 12. Murat Höyük II, bronze objects: sewing needles (32-33), 
drilling tools (34-38) and arrowhead (39). 
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Middle Iron Age Wall 
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Fig. 13. Grave MH19, probably belonging to a female, was located on a stone wall of Murat 
Hóyük II Middle Iron Age. On the skull bronze earrings were found (nos. 23, 25, 26, 27 and 28) 
and on the arms bronze bracelets (nos. 9, 11, 12 and 14). 
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Fig. 14. Murat Höyük II, pottery and bowl uncovered in situ in grave MH19. 
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CHALCOLITHIC AGE GOLD BEADS FROM 
İNÖNÜ CAVE, ZONGULDAK 


Ünsal YALÇIN, E. Gülden EKMEN, Hamza EKMEN* 


Abstract 


Anatolia has witnessed many important cultural developments in human his- 
tory. The developments that took place in Anatolia are closely associated with 
the climatic, geographical, and geomorphological conditions of this special 
region. Copper deposits are found close to the surface in some regions resulting 
in the first documented use of native copper in the Neolithic Age, and extensive 
use of metals and early mining activities were documented here in the Bronze 
Age. Gold deposits are also abundant in Anatolia; however, archaeological 
investigations so far indicate that this metal was used later than in neighboring 
regions such as the Balkans. 

Recent excavations at İnönü cave, a site situated in the western coastal Black 
Sea Region of Anatolia, revealed important evidence for the early use of gold. 
Gold beads were found in a small ceramic pot in layer V (4300-4000 BC) 
which have chronological and typological parallels with early examples from the 
Balkans. Thus İnönü cave provides the earliest evidence that gold was used in 
the Chalcolithic Age in Anatolia. 

In this paper we offer a preliminary evaluation of the gold beads from İnönü 
cave and describe their place in the history of metal use and metallurgy in 
Anatolia. Additionally, it was aimed to obtain some preliminary information 
about the production processes of the beads by P-XRF and SEM analyses. 


INTRODUCTION 


Metals have played an important role in the human history!. Access to metals and their 
use was a guarantee for economic development”. However, metal deposits are distributed 
asymmetrically throughout the Old World. While ores hardly occur in Mesopotamia, 
Anatolia for example, has rich ore deposits near the surface.? Therefore, Anatolia is one of 
the few regions in the Old World where people had access to metal ores at a very early 


* UY: German Mining Museum; Ruhr University Bochum (Germany), Uensal.Yalcin@bergbaumuseum.de; 
FGE: Zonguldak Bülent Ecevit University, Zonguldak (Turkey), ekmengulden©gmail.com; HE: Zonguldak 
Bülent Ecevit University, Zonguldak (Turkey), hamzaekmen@hotmail.com. 

! Compare Yalçın 2016a. 

? Lehner and Yener 2014: 548; Schónberger 2011: 5-6, 19; Yalçın 2016a: 115. 

3 De Jesus 1980: 21, 51, 63, 82; Wagner et al. 1989: 637-686. Bayburtluoglu and Yıldırım 2008: 45-50; 
Okay 2008; Yalçın 20162, b. 
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stage. In the Pre Pottery Neolithic Period, the carly settled communities of Anatolia col- 
lected native copper and made small objects like beads from it. Thus, the earliest metal 
objects come, for instance, from Çayönü Tepesi, Boncuklu Tarla, Nevali Gori in south- 
eastern Anatolia, Tell Halula in northern Syria as well as Aşıklı Höyük in Central Anatolia‘. 
Later, at the beginning of the 5" millennium BC, oxide copper ores such as malachite were 
collected from the near-surface deposits and melted in crucibles. This enabled the ancient 
craftspeople to control metal production and produce metal as needed. The initial discov- 
ery copper was later followed by other metals including gold, silver, lead, and finally iron.? 

The exploitation of the rich ore deposits eventually led to wealth and power. The 
Anatolian elites hoarded the metals and traded with them. Finally, in the Bronze Age, 
Anatolia was one of the most important metal suppliers in the Ancient Near East“. This 
leading role of Anatolia is confirmed by several archaeological finds. With regard to these 
developments, Anatolia is known as the “cradle of mining and metallurgy”®. 

In the case of gold objects, however, the earliest finds come from the Balkans?. Although 
there are a number of gold deposits in Anatolia, this precious metal seems to have been 
discovered later than in neighboring regions. In this context, the earlier dated gold beads 
from Ínónü Cave play a special part. 

During the excavations conducted at level V of İnönü Cave, 10.198 beads were found 
in a small pot above the bedrock. While 93 of the beads, the vast majority of which were 
produced from steatite, were produced from agate, 28 of them were produced from gold, 
which are the subject of this study. C14 analyses that were performed to obtain the abso- 
lute dates of this level, which bears the traces of the first settlers of the cave, and to date 
this group of finds, revealed that this level belonged to the last quarter of the 5" millen- 
nium BC (cal. 4260-3976 BC). This study presents a typological and analogical evaluation 
of the gold beads unearthed from the İnönü Cave. It also aims to understand the produc- 
tion techniques, stages and to determine the microstructure of the beads by SEM and 
p-XRF analyses. 


İNÖNÜ CAVE 


İnönü Cave is located in the Western Black Sea Region of Turkey, in the village of 
Alacabük in the Karadeniz Eregli district of Zonguldak province (Fig. 1). The cave was 
first recorded in 2008 during the surveys carried out by G. Karauguz.!? Excavations began 


^ Özdoğan and Özdoğan 1999; Esin 1999; Molist er al. 2009. Additionally: Baysal 2019, 131-132. For 
details, see Yalçın 20162, b. 

> Yalçın 2016a, b. 

© Esin and Harmankaya 1985; Palmieri et al. 1999; Ekmen 2016: 177. 

7 For the metal artifacts found in Arslantepe dated to the fourth millennium BC, in Troy from the third 
millennium BC, and Kültepe dated to the second millennium BC. See Frangipane 2004; Sazcı 2007; Kulakoğlu 
and Kangal 2011. 

* Bilgi 2004. 

? Leusch et al. 2015. 

10 Karauguz and Düring 2009: 153. 
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Fig. 1. Location of İnönü Cave. 


in 2017 and have been conducted under the supervision of the Karadeniz Ereğli Museum 
and under the scientific consultancy of H. Ekmen. The cave is located in a mountainous 
area covered with dense forests on the southwestern coastline of the Black Sea. It is situated 
at an elevation of 240 m above sea level and faces in a westerly direction. The maximum 
width of the cave reaches 25 m and at some places its interior height measures up to 10 m. 
Although it is not a very large interior space, the presence of a freshwater spring inside and 
the rich and diverse vegetation and game in the surrounding region were decisive for the 
choice of the cave as a living space. Moreover, three streams (the Kızlar Stream, Kelçe 
Stream, and Gülüç Creek) flow in the vicinity and are important resources for fisheries 
and agriculture. Furthermore, because of the wide opening and high ceiling, even the 
deepest recesses of the cave remain well lit from sunrise to sunset making the interior space 
conducive to a wide range of activities!! (Fig. 2). 

İnönü Cave consists of three interconnected chambers. Among these chambers (called 
A, B, and C), excavations were carried out in the largest, Chamber C (Fig. 3). Archaeo- 
logical investigations carried out here since 2017 have revealed five cultural layers. While 
Level I represent the Medieval Ages, Level II'? and Level III are affiliated with the Early 
Iron Age and the Late Bronze Age respectively. Level IV was traced only in places and 
reflects occupation dating to the Early Bronze Age. Level V witnessed the earliest occupa- 
tion of the cave.'? The settlement of Level V is dated to the Chalcolithic, notably to the 
last quarter of the 5^ millennium BC. The Chalcolithic culture of this region is poorly 
documented and represents the focus on this report. 


11 Ekmen, H. et al. 2019: 273. 
2 Ekmen, H. er al. 2020a: 38. 
15 Ekmen, H. et al 2020b: Table 1. 
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Fig. 2. Southwestern view of İnönü Cave 
(Photo: Archive of İnönü Cave Project). 
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Fig. 3. Plan of the Cave and the areas excavated in 2017-2018. 
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LEVEL V: CHALCOLITHIC AGE 


Level V represents the earliest occupation of the cave; it sits on bedrock which was 
reached in trenches H/7, 1/7, and J/8. The excavations revealed that the bedrock slopes 
from east to west, in other words, from the bottom of the cave towards the mouth. Based 
on the investigations in this sector of the cave, it was found that the first inhabitants 
reduced the slope by plastering the bedrock floor with gray clay soil to form a level surface. 
The cultural deposits immediately above this clay contain material culture and features 
dated to the 5^ millennium BC. 

The architectural remains uncovered in Level V are limited, consisting of floors found 
in patches in trench J/8. The fact that wall remains were not found may indicate that 
living spaces within the cave were not separated by walls. However, future excavations at 
the site may provide more information for understanding the structure and layout of the 
Level V settlement which is only poorly understood at the current time. 

The pottery from Level V offers important hints about the dating of this level. Two 
groups of pastes are evident. The first group consists of a small number of sherds repre- 
senting handmade vessels with cream, beige, or buff surfaces. This ware is tempered with 
straw and grit. The second group, which is represented by more pieces, is dark-colored, 
handmade, and burnished. It is tempered with sand, limestone, and mica. The surfaces are 
in varying shades of grayish-black, dark gray, and brownish-black (Fig. 4-5). Among the 
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Fig. 4. The first group of paste: Cream and beige colored and buff surfaces 
(photo: Archive of Ínónü Cave Project). 
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Fig. 5. The second group of paste: Dark colored and burnished surfaces 
(photo: Archive of İnönü Cave Project). 


shapes of the pottery from Level V the long-necked vessels with a flattened biconical body 
and carinated shapes of different sizes are remarkable. In addition to very few samples with 
handles, the number of horizontal and vertical pierced lugs is high. While there are no 
incisions on beige or buff-colored vessels, dark-colored pottery is decorated with knobs, 
white painted, incision and impressed burnishing, though they are few in number!* 
(Fig. 6). The pattern burnishing tradition which gives important information about dating 
is known from the cultures of the Early and Middle Chalcolithic Ages in Western Anatolia 
and from the Late Neolithic/Chalcolithic Age in the Aegean. In the Balkans, pattern 
burnishing is also one of the general cultural characteristics which appears contemporary 
with cemeteries such as Varna I and Durankulak showing the Kodjadermen-Gumelnita- 
Karanovo VI (KGK VI) complex in Northeast Bulgaria and the Muntenia region.!ó 

The evaluation of the pottery from Level V is supported by !^C dates. 14C analyses were 
carried out on seven samples consisting of charcoal, animal teeth, and antler that were 
taken from different contexts from Level V and provide remarkably consistent results 
dating to the last quarter of the 5 millennium BC (Fig. 7). Radiocarbon assay on specimen 
TUBITAK_0405 was obtained from the tooth of a red deer (Cervus elaphus) found in 
a small pot in which the gold beads were hidden (see below). This tooth yielded a date of 
4250-4050 BC (95%) which indicates the date of the pot and also the beads. A charcoal 
sample (number TUBITAK_0402) was collected directly adjacent to the pot and produced 
an almost identical result of 4240-4050 BC (95%). These results provide a strong temporal 
context for the pot and gold beads; five additional dates also place the Chalcolithic occu- 
pation in the final centuries of the 5 millennium BC. 


4 Ekmen, G. 2020: 51-57. 

5 Erdoğu and Çevik 2015: 37-38; Tsirtsoni 2016: 23-24; Günel 2014: 89, pl. 2A; Çayır-Böyükulusoy 
2014: map 1. 

16 Boyadziev 1995: 179; Özdoğan 2000: 78. 
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Fig. 6. Pattern burnished and white painted ware examples 
(photo: Archive of İnönü Cave Project). 
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Fig. 7. ^C analysis results of the samples collected from level V contexts. 
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Gold Beads 


As mentioned above, there is a natural water source inside the cave. Since the floor of 
the cave slopes towards the mouth, this water leaks from the cracks in the bedrock, spread- 
ing to the floor of the cave and causing the trenches to become muddy. During the second 
excavation season, in order to find a solution to this problem, excavations were conducted 
in trench J/8. A trench of 5 x 3.20 m in dimensions was opened at the east corner of 
the cave and at the bottom of Chamber C (Fig. 3). Excavations carried out here, where 
the thickness of cultural deposits is less than at the other spots, aimed to reach the bedrock 
easily and to collect and discharge the water leaking from the cracks on the floor and wall 
of the cave in this section. During excavation of this area, an in situ small pot was uncovered 
at a depth of 95 cm, just above the bedrock next to the water source (Fig. 8). This small 
pot, which has the same characteristics as much of the dark-colored pottery of Level V, has 
a simple rim, a flat bottom, and a broad body. There are opposing pierced, nose-like lugs 
on the shoulders of this small pot (Fig. 9). Its surface is burnished and the color of the 
paste is dark grey (Munsell Soil Charts no. 7.5 YR 4/1). Within the pot, we found an in situ 
deposit including thousands of beads produced from several different raw materials. More 
than ten thousand beads were produced from steatite; ninety-three of them were produced 
from carnelian; twenty-seven from gold; and one of them was produced from electrum 
(an alloy of gold and silver)" (Fig. 9). Two red deer teeth, presumably used as pendants 
or for bead making, were also found among the beads in the pot (Fig. 8). 

According to the typology of H. Beck!8, the gold beads found in İnönü Cave are of 
a standard cylinder and short cylinder type (Fig. 10). Six of the gold beads measure 1 x 1 mm, 
and their weight varies between 0.0128 and 0.0181 g. The dimensions of the other twenty 
beads range between 2-Á mm (length/thickness) and 2.5-4 mm (diameter). Their weight 
was determined as 0.1037-0.3307 g, bead no. 2 is bigger than others, measuring 5 x 5 mm, 
while the wall thickness of most beads centers on 0.5 mm, this dimension varies from 
0.25 mm to 0.75 mm (Table 1). 


DISCUSSION OF THE RESULTS 


First, 28 gold beads were examined under microscope (binocular) for evidence for 
manufacturing and using traces. Apart from those with a very small dimension of 1 mm 
in diameter, each bead was analyzed more than once by the p-XRF method, in order to 
identify its composition and the purity of gold on the surface.!? Two of the smallest beads 
were finally examined on the scanning electron microscope (SEM). The aim of the SEM 
analysis was to determine the microstructure of the gold beads and to detect the possible 


7 Ekmen H. et al. 2020c: Res. 12. 

1$ Beck 1928: pl. I-III. 

I? Tt is recommended to use methods that do not damage the artifacts, while detecting the contents of 
the finds or taking samples for analyses. Therefore, the analyses were performed with p-XRF (Fa. Spectro 
X-Sort Combi), a non-destructive method, in order to determine the content of the beads. Although this 
method is semi-quantitative, it provides sufficient information about the main content of the artifact. 
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Fig. 10. Gold beads from İnönü Cave (photo: Archive of İnönü Cave Project). 
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Inventory No | Length x Diameter x Wall Thickness, Weight p-XRF and SEM* Analysis Results Type 
Au Ag Cu 

İn. 18. 1 1 mm x 1 mm, 0.0169 g n.d. n.d. n.d. I 
İn. 18. 2 5mm x 5 mm x 0.5 mm, 0.3509 g 45,2 54,6 0,05 m 
İn. 18. 3 3 mm x 4 mm x 0.75 mm, 0.2948 g 84,5 14,4 1,0 Ha 
İn. 18. 4 3 mm x 4 mm x 0.75 mm, 0.3307 g 68,1 31,0 0,8 I 
İn. 18.5 2 mm x 3 mm x 0.5 mm, 0.1420 g 87,8 11,7 0,4 I 
Ín. 18. 6 2 mm x 2.5 mm x 0.25 mm, 0.1610 g 83,9 16,0 «0,01 I 
İn. 18.7 2 mm x 3 mm x 0.75 mm, 0.1663 g 88,6 11,0 0,4 I 
İn. 18. 8 2 mm x 3 mm x 0.5 mm, 0.1636 g 88,9 10,4 0,7 I 
İn. 18. 9 2 mm x 4 mm x 1 mm, 0.1807 g 719 23,5 4,6 IIa 
İn. 18. 10 3 mm x 4 mm x 1 mm, 0.1037 g 83,1 16,5 «0,01 I 
Ín. 18. 11 2 mm x 2.5 mm x 0.25 mm, 0.1076 g 82,9 16,3 0,8 I 
Ín. 18. 12 2mm x 3 mm x 0.5 mm, 0.1145 g 83,9 16,0 «0,01 I 
İn. 18. 13 2mm x 3 mm x 0.5 mm, 0.1611 g 88,5 Ti 0,3 I 
Ín. 18. 14 2 mm x 3 mm x 0.5 mm, 0.1403 g 88,3 11:2 0,4 I 
İn. 18. 15 2 mm x 3 mm x 0.5 mm, 0.1345 g 87,3 11,5 0,6 I 
Ín. 18. 16 2 mm x 3 mm x 0.5 mm, 0.1108 g 82,2. 16,7 «0,01 I 
İn. 18. 17 2.5 mm x 3 mm x 0.25 mm, 0.1378 g 86,4 13,0 0,6 IIb 
İn. 18. 18 2mm x 3 mm x 0.5 mm, 0.1281 g 88,3 11,0 0,6 I 
İn. 18. 19 2 mm x 3 mm x 0.5 mm, 0.1374 g 88,1 11,5 0,3 I 
İn. 18. 20 2 mm x 3 mm x 0.5 mm, 0.1585 g 87,7 11,3 1,0 I 
In. 18. 21 2 mm x 3 mm x 0.5 mm, 0.1416 g 88,2 11,5 0,2 I 
İn. 18. 22 2 mm x 3 mm x 0.5 mm, 0,1335 g 83,7 16,3 «0,01 I 
İn. 18. 23 2 mm x 3 mm x 0.5 mm, 0.1572 g 87,5 11,6 0,5 I 
Ín. 18. 24 1 mm x 1 mm, 0.0138 g n.d. n.d. n.d. I 
Ín. 18. 25 1 mm x 1 mm, 0.0151 g n.d. n.d. n.d. I 
İn. 18. 26 1 mm x 1 mm, 0.0128 g n.d. n.d. n.d. I 
İn. 18. 27 1 mm x 1 mm, 0.0181 g *88,3 *11,6 *0,1 I 
In. 18. 28 1 mm x 1 mm, 0.0129 g *89,0 *10,5 *0,2 I 


Table 1. The types, dimensions, weights of beads and p-XRF, SEM analysis results 
(* SEM analysis average values). 


foreign inclusions. It was also possible to obtain additional information on the manu- 
facturing techniques of the beads. Furthermore, these two beads were chemically analyzed 
at several points using SEM. These analyses are also semi-quantitative, like pXRF, but may 
give reliable information about the composition of the beads. 

SEM analyses of two (beads nos. 27 and 28) of the six smallest beads were also carried 
out (Table 1). According to the results, the composition of many of the beads was homo- 
geneous. Twenty-one beads consist of 82-88% gold, 11-17% silver, and 1% or less of 
copper. Significantly, the composition of the other three beads varies which looks inten- 
tional (beads nos. 4, 9, and 2). While bead no. 4 contains 68.1% gold, 31.0% silver, and 
0.8% copper, bead no. 9 comprises of 71.9% gold, 23.5% silver, and 4.6% copper. Bead 
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no. 2 was produced from a completely different alloy. For this bead, the ratio of gold is 
45.2% with silver representing the main metal at 54.6% (Fig. 11d). Based on all these 
results, it is evident that the gold alloy was used in four different compositions. It is com- 
monly known that natural gold always contains silver at different ratios, and this natural 
alloy is called electrum. Electrum shows different colors depending on the ratio of gold, 
silver, and copper (Fig. 12). The same metal with a high silver ratio is a paler yellow than 
pure gold”. 


How WERE THE BEADS PRODUCED? 


As is seen in Table 1, according the ratios of the main components, the beads were 
produced by applying separate metallurgical ‘recipes’ or were produced by using different 
resources. Although they were all produced from thin gold sheets, the production methods 
were different. In order to make the most of the beads, a sheet was formed by beating and 
flattening gold sheets; the edges were cut and brought into a rectangular shape, as is seen 
in Figure 11. The regularized rectangular sheets were bent around a narrow cylindrical 
core, thus the small tubes were formed and then cut into various lengths. Twenty-four 
beads were made in this way which we defined as Type I according to the production 
methods (Fig. 11a). Because of the cutting technique, in this group the thickness of the 
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Fig. 11. Production stages of the beads in İnönü Cave. 
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beads was not the same all around. Yet the edges of the beads of Type I indicate a uniform 
surface. Except for bead no. 4, twenty-three other beads have similar metal content, and 
it is noteworthy that these beads were cut from three separate sheets each with slightly 
different compositions. Examining the ratios of gold, silver and copper, beads nos. 5, 15 
and 23; beads nos. 7, 13, 14, 18, 19 and 21; and beads nos. 6, 10, 12, 16, and 22 bear 
close similarity in elemental composition (Table 1, Fig. 12). Thus we would suggest that 
the beads may have been cut from three different gold sheets that were prepared separately. 
Bead no. 4 in Type I contains a higher ratio of silver compared to others. 

The mini beads nos. 27 and 28 were examined by scanning electron microscope (SEM) 
(Fig. 13-14-15). Already at a magnification of 50 to 60 times, they were observed to have 
a densified outer surface on both sides, which was probably made by hammering and 
polishing (Fig. 13). Accordingly, it can be assumed that the thin gold strips were forged 
on both sides and then smoothed. This treatment made the surface denser and formed 
a kind of protective layer. The thicknesses of the sheets (i.e., the wall thicknesses of the 
beads) are equal throughout. 

According to the results of the SEM analysis, we may deduce that the sheets formed by 
beating were bent into small tubes around a core, and then, a tight texture was achieved 
by repeated beating and polishing of the outer surfaces. Furthermore, the edge surfaces of 
the beads are very smooth, and we found that they were cut with a sharp object into small 
tubes (Fig. 11a, 13). It can be assumed that tools made of obsidian or flint were used for 
cutting, since the cut surfaces are very smooth; these may have been used to cut the rolls 
into small tubes. When assessing the production methods, along with these two mini 
beads, other small beads are also included in Type I. 
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Fig. 12. Ternary graph showing the composition of the İnönü Cave gold beads 
in regards to Au-Ag-Cu. 
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The remaining four beads are characterized as Type II and III according to their produc- 
tion methods (beads nos. 2, 3, 9, and 17). They were produced by bending separate gold 
sheets, and no cutting mark is visible on these beads (Fig. 11b-d). When manufacturing 
the beads nos. 3 and 9, thin gold strips from different alloys were produced. Afterwards 
these thin strips were bent around a terete core, thus the tubes were ready to use as small 
beads. Beads nos. 3 and 9 were each made from thin strip sheets of different alloys, and 
they were also obtained by bending around a round core. Their edge surfaces show hammer 
marks, in other words, they were smoothed by beating, not by cutting. While the beads 
were bent, their two elongated ends were joined together neatly (Fig. 11b). 

Bead no. 17, classified as Type IIb, was also produced from a single sheet by bending 
around a core. However, its ends were joined neatly; they were folded to overlap each 
other and attached by hammering (Fig. 11c). Bead no. 2, categorized as Type III, had 
a different production technique. A thin sheet was folded in half and formed into a strip, 
and it was bent casually without using a core, then both ends were folded over each other 
(Fig. 11d). This bead is also noteworthy with its low ratio of gold. It seems less care has 
been taken compared to the others. 
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Fig. 13. REM Images of beads nos. 27 and 28. 
In the images, the dust particles attached to the surface of the beads appear in dark color. 
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Fig. 14. REM image of bead no. 27 and SEM analysis results 
of dust particles consisting of quartz (pt1) and feldspar (pt2). 
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Fig. 15. REM Image of bead no. 28 and SEM analysis of dust particles. 
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EVALUATION AND CONCLUSION 


In human history, the oldest gold artifacts have been found in the Balkans, in today's 
Bulgaria, within a relatively small region measuring around 400 sq km (Table 2).?! These 
artifacts are dated to the second half of the 59 millennium BC. This date range corre- 
sponds to the Late Chalcolithic Age in Anatolia and to the Eneolithic Age in the Balkans. 
The richest discoveries of Eneolithic gold objects come from the Varna cemetery located 
on the Black Sea coast of Bulgaria and discovered in 1972. Until recently, this cemetery, 
where more than three thousand gold artifacts were found, was known for its “oldest gold 
artifacts in the world” AMS radiocarbon studies on finds from the cemetery date to 
between 4600-4200 BC? with many within the range of 4560-4450 BC.*4 The most 
recent study of the Varna cemetery chronology, carried out in 2014, dates the cemetery to 
4650-4390 BC.” Among the gold artifacts, the gold beads found in grave no. 43 from the 
Varna I cemetery and grave no. 3 in the Varna II cemetery are very similar to the gold 
beads recovered from İnönü Cave according to their typology and dimensions.2 In addi- 
tion, twenty-three gold ornaments dated to the mid 5 millennium BC were found in 
the cemetery of Durankulak, located in northern Bulgaria. Among these gold finds, the 
presence of beads of a type similar to the gold beads from İnönü Cave is also remarkable.” 
A bead produced in the same shape and type was also found in the Yunatsite Mound, 
southern Bulgaria. The bead, which is dated to approximately 4500 BC, is similar to the 
Type IIb bead found in İnönü Cave. The Hotnitsa Chalcolithic settlement, located in the 
middle-north of Bulgaria and found during the construction of irrigation canals in 1955,” 
is another settlement where gold artifacts belonging to the Varna period were found. At 
Hotnitsa, forty-four beads were identified. Although these beads differ in form from the 
gold beads at İnönü Cave, they are worth mentioning here since they represent gold artifacts 
dating to the same period as the level V occupation of the cave (4300-4100 BC).*° 

In the Aegean world to which the inhabitants of İnönü Cave were connected by sea, 
the earliest gold object comes from level III of the site of Sitagroi.?! A gold bead found at 
this level, dated between 4600-4200 BC, is identical to the Type Ila beads from İnönü 
Cave.3? 


21 The gold finds unearthed from the Provadia-Solnitsata and Sakar settlements, within the boundaries of 
Bulgaria are also regarded among the early finds of the Balkans. For Provadia-Solnitsata, see Nikolov 2010; for 
Sakar, see http://archaeologyinbulgaria.com/2019/09/19/which-is-the-worlds-oldest-gold-the-five-oldest-gold- 
treasures-all-from-the-5th-millenium-bc-all-found-in-bulgaria-all-made-by-old-europe/ (accessed 2.3.2020). 

> Ivanov 1975: 1. 

2 Ivanov and Avramova 2000: 12. 

24 Higham et al. 2007: 652. 

> Krauß et al. 2014: 376. 

26 Leusch et al. 2015: 357, 364, figs. 5, 11. 

2 Todorova 2002: 2:62, pl. 107. 

Matsanova and Mishina 2018: 299. For the figure, see https://www.bhfieldschool.org/program/first- 
civilization-in-europe-tell-yunatsite-excavations (accessed 2.3.2020). 

2 Chokhadzhiev and Elenski 2002: 24. 

3 Chokhadzhiev and Elenski 2002: Fig. 5:1-3. 

5! Renfrew and Slater 2003: 319-320. 

3 Renfrew 2018: 59, Fig. 1.11. 
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Region Site Context Date Artefacts | Reference 
İnönü Cave Level V, assemblage 4300-4000 BC Beads 
n . , Saglamtimur and Ozan 
ml Ege Gübre Level IL, single finds 4040-3640 BC Ring Idol 2012; Mehofer 2014 
Level VIA-VIB, Disc, bead, | Di Nocera 2010; 
Arslantepe single finds 3300:2900. BG bracelet Frangipane 2004 
Varna I Cemetery | Cemetery 4650-4390 BC Various Ivanov 1975 
ornaments 
Yunatsite Single finds 4500 BC Bead Manaa Aia 
Balkans 2018 
and Sitagroi Level II, single finds | 4600-4200 BC Bead Renfrew 2018 
Aegean ; 
Durankulak Cemetery 4500-4000 BC bie Todorova 2002 
ornaments 
: Various Chokhadzhiev and 
Hotnitsa Assemblage 4300-4100 BC ornaments | Elenski 2002 
Tepe Gawra Level IX-XI, 4500-4200 BC Bead Tobler 1950 
Near East grave and assemblage 
Nahal Qanah Cave | Grave 4% Mill. BC Beads Gopher and Tsuk 1996 
Maikop Assemblage 3800/3200-3000 BC | Beads Hansen 2014 
Caucasus : 
Georgia-Satchkhere | Grave End of 4^ Mill. BC Various Gambaschidze et al. 2001 
ornaments 


Table 2. Gold artifacts belonging to the 5! and 4 millennium BC found in Anatolia 
and in surrounding regions (published finds are included in the table). 


The neighboring Caucasus region is important because of its rich gold deposits; here 
the chronology of early gold objects is controversial. However, the earliest gold finds 
are generally dated to the end of the 4^ millennium BC. Fifty-seven beads belonging to 
the Maikop culture are similar to the gold beads from İnönü Cave according to their 
dimensions and production techniques.? Among the grave finds unearthed in Sachkhere, 
Georgia, gold spirals are reported from the end of the 4 millennium BC.*4 Furthermore, 
a pair of gold spirals was found at Hasanlu in Western Azerbaijan.” 

Investigating the gold finds in Mesopotamia, it is noteworthy that the earliest examples 
were found at Tepe Gawra, Iran. A total of thirty-nine gold beads were found at levels IX, 
X, and XII at the settlement mound. The majority of these were unearthed from graves. 
However, sixteen of the beads found in a pot from level XII were made from gold; typo- 
logically they are very similar to the ones from İnönü Cave. This level is characterized by 
Ubaid pottery and dates to the late Ubaid period (4500-4200 BC).*° Moreover, among 


33 These beads, which have not been published yet, are available in the online catalog of the Hermitage 
Museum; see https://www.hermitagemuseum.org/wps/portal/hermitage/digital-collection/25.%20archaeolog- 
ical9620artifacts (accessed 12.03.2020), Inventory Number 34-39. 

34 Gambaschidze er al. 2001: 277, 427. 

35 Müseyibli et al. 2012: 97. 

36 Tobler 1950: 193, XCIa. 
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the gold objects unearthed in Egypt, the rings found as grave goods in Nahal Qanah Cave 
count among the earliest examples.*” 

In Anatolia, the discovery and use of gold dates to a later period compared to the very 
early use of copper.?? Precious metals such as gold and silver appear in much later periods. 
The earliest gold artifacts in Anatolia are generally dated to a time span just before the 
beginning of the Early Bronze Age.?? These early gold artifacts include the gold disc found 
in Arslantepe VI A? gold beads from Başur Héyiik,*! the gold objects found in the Royal 
Tombs of Alacahöyük, and objects obtained from Troy 11.4 However, a ring idol that has 
been brought to light in Ege-Gübre in recent years has moved the use of gold in Anatolia 
to an earlier date (Table 2).44 The calibrated radiocarbon dates of level I where this idol 
was found were reported as 4040-3950 BC and 3780-3640 BC% thus providing the 
earliest evidence for the use of gold in Anatolia prior to the discoveries from İnönü Cave. 

With the finds from İnönü Cave introduced here, we present important new information 
about the history of the use of gold on the northwestern coast of Anatolia at the transition 
between the Middle Chalcolithic and Late Chalcolithic. Based on detailed compositional 
analysis as well as radiocarbon dating, we can firmly state that the beads found at İnönü 
Cave in 2018 place the earliest use of gold in Anatolia in the 5^ millennium BC, specifi- 
cally in the period between 4300-4000 BC. Based on production and stylistic parallels, we 
argue that the gold beads from İnönü Cave are contemporaries of and identical counter- 
parts to the gold objects from well-known cemeteries in Bulgaria such as Varna and 
Durankulak dated to the second half of the 59 millennium BC. Our results provide the 
first evidence that gold was clearly known and used in Anatolia, an important region in 
the history of metal production and crafting, from the Chalcolithic Age onwards*®. 


37 Gopher and Tsuk 1996. 

38 Yalçın 2016b: 3. 

39 Yalçın 2016b: 8. 

4 Di Nocera 2010: 263. 

^! Sağlamtimur et al. 2018: 2. 

42 Koşay 1951: pl. CLV; Yalçın and Yalçın 2019. 

^5 Sazcı and Treister 2006: 215. The gold artifacts in Troy were put into different groups. The earliest 
group of finds belongs to level II of Troy, and !^C results gave the range of 2670-2570 BC. Furthermore, the 
gold beads in treasure D belonging to a later sublevel, level Hg of Troy, are typologically similar to the samples 
in İnönü Cave. For detailed information, see Blegen er al. 1950: Fig. 356/6-7; Sazcı and Treister 2006: 215, 
Fig. 6. 

44 Tt is well-known that these idols are more frequently observed in the Aegean and the Balkans. Thus, we 
may conclude that the Anatolian finds may have been imported from these regions. Since these idols are 
common in west-central and northern Anatolia, we can also consider that they were made in Anatolia. This 
question must be answered with a provenance analysis. Keskin 2011: 195, 209-211; Mehofer 2014: 471. 

45 Sağlamtimur and Ozan 2012: 240. 

46 Regarding the subject, Ivanova, drawing attention to the Black Sea trade in the 7-5" millennium BC, 
gold, agate or precious materials finds found on the Black Sea coast of Anatolia were evaluated within this 
trade network. Trabzon treasure (Rudolp et al. 1995) and İkiztepe findings (Bilgi 1983: 88) are also shown as 
archaeological evidence of this trade. This suggestion is of course acceptable, but it should be kept in mind 
that, besides the beads described here, the Trabzon and İkiztepe finds may be local productions of Anatolia. 
For details, see Ivanova 2012: 359. 
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Finally, it is necessary to briefly address the sources of metals used for the production 
of beads. It has been reported by some researchers that the known gold deposits of 
Anatolia always contained silver, in other words, natural gold deposits in Anatolia have 
the properties of the alloy electrum.^ It is also clear that a natural gold-silver alloy 
(i.e., electrum) was used for the production of the beads in İnönü Cave. However, the 
compositional analyses performed on these beads are not sufficient to identify the origin 
of the sources of the raw materials of these beads. In this regard, there is a need for further 
analyses in order to make a comment about this issue, and these analyses are left to future 
studies. 
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Abstract 


This paper represents a preliminary report of the results obtained from a sounding 
at the mouth of the Girmeler Cave in 2020. In addition, it also re-evaluates 
the data derived from the trail trenches previously opened in the same area. 
Girmeler is the only site in Western Anatolia that elucidates the transition from 
the late Pleistocene to the early Holocene. In Girmeler, radical changes were 
determined in the chipped stone industry between the late Pleistocene and the 
early Holocene, which reveals differences from the Antalya region and Central 
Anatolian. The late Pleistocene layers, characterized by geometric microliths, 
were replaced by a flake and bladelet based industry without geometric micro- 
liths and bears general similarities with the chipped stone industries from 
the Aegean islands sites of the early Holocene. The cave was likely inhabited by 
semi-sedentary hunter groups engaged in selective gathering and some agri- 
culture, which lived in wattle-and-daub huts with lime plastered floor. 


INTRODUCTION 


The transition to a Neolithic way of life represented a major technological, social, 
cognitive, economic, and cultural transformation for the past societies. In Aegean prehistory, 
debates are often focussed on two polarized perspectives as cultural diffusion via native 
hunter-gatherer societies versus demic diffusion by population migrations from the Near 
East, where many of the domestic plant and animal species originate from (see Özdoğan 
2014; Sampson 2014; Gilingiroglu 2017; Erdogu 2017; Reingruber 2018; Horejs 2019; 
Carter 2019; Atakuman ef al. 2020). Until recently there was no evidence for the existence 
of pre-Neolithic hunter-gatherer communities in the Aegean coast of Anatolia, thus there 
was no supporting data for the interaction and acculturation hypotheses. Early Neolithic 
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Fig. l. Location map of Girmeler and some of the early Holocene and Late Pleistocene sites. 


sites such as Ulucak in the coastal region of central Western Anatolia have already been 
shown that the Neolithic communities with features of agricultural activity based on 
domestication of animals and plant, and sedentism emerged abruptly during the first quarter 
of the seventh millennium BC (Gevik and Erdogu 2020). A significant challenge to this 
notion was encountered during previous trial excavations in Girmeler, where traces of an 
early settled community was found (Takaoglu er al. 2014). In addition, the most recent 
surveys in the Karaburun and Bozburun Peninsulas points to the presence of a dense 
hunter-gatherer population before the Neolithic (Çilingiroğlu ez al. 2020; Atakuman et al. 
2020). 

Girmeler has so far been the only known excavated early settlement in the Aegean coastal 
region of Anatolia, where we can best understand the pre-Neolithic process and transition 
to the Neolithic way of life. Girmeler is located at a small limestone hill of the Eşen Valley, 
southwest Anatolia, about 5 km northwest of the ancient Lycian city of Tlos (Korkut 2015) 
(Fig. 1). There is a natural hot thermal spring nearby the site. The site of Girmeler consists 
of two long cave galleries (I & II) (Fig. 2). A 7 m high mound once stood in front of 
the caves but was bulldozed away for the construction of a thermal car park in the 1980s 
(Köktürk 2000). The previous excavations conducted at the basal layers, that remained from 
the removal of top layers of the mound demonstrated that the earliest occupation was dated 
to the late 9'^ millennium BC, although virgin soil has not yet been reached (Takaoglu er al. 
2014; Takaoglu and Korkut 2019). This paper presents the results of the recent excavations 
undertaken in the course of 2020 field season as part of the Tlos Excavations program to 
determine the stratification of the site together with re-evaluated previous excavated data 
from the site. 
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Fig. 2. Map of Girmeler Cave showing trial excavation trenches in 2020. 


THE 2020 TRIAL EXCAVATION AT GIRMELER 


A 3,5 x 2,5 m trial trench was opened in front of Cave I in order to understand the 
overall stratigraphy of the site (Fig. 3). The topsoil was cleared by scraping the surface until 
the first traces of archaeological remains appeared. Beneath the surface in the eastern part 
of the trench disturbed structural remains were revealed (Layer 1). They consist of patches 
of lime floors, less than 1 cm in thickness, which yielded few pottery sherds of Neolithic 
date. Some large rocks were also observed due to cave roof collapse. 

Leaving the structural remains and large rocks, the trench was deepened in the 1,5 x 2,5 m 
section in the western part. Layers without any pottery began to appear 5 cm below, 
and a change in the soil was recognized. An oval sunken basin with oval and circular lime 
platforms were discovered in Layer 2. The largest lime platform is about 80 cm in diameter 
and 30 cm thickness and lies on an ashy lime floor. The chipped stone industry in this layer 
is characterized by a small microlithic component of flake and bladelet based industries with 
the absence of geometric microliths. Soil colour and archaeological finds change just below 
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Fig. 3. The 2020 trial excavation trench in front of Cave 1. 


this layer. The deposit consists of distinctive dark loose soil of a Pleistocene deposit. Layer 3 
consists of two successive compact floors that ended in a fire (Fig. 4). They include numer- 
ous shell ornaments, hackberry seeds and chipped stones artefacts. The chipped stone indus- 
try is now characterized by microliths, especially geometric microliths. Geometric microliths 
slightly increased in lower layers 4 and 5 where a thick floor and associated circular platform 
of white plaster ca. 50 cm in diameter were found. A 30 x 30 cm trial trench was opened 
to layer 5 and another floor (layer 6) was found at the bottom. The sounding had been 
taken down to a depth of 1,63 m, but without yet reaching virgin soil (Fig. 5). The trial 
excavation was stopped due to the presence of possibility of architectural structures, as seen 
in the Near Fast (i.e. Natufian Culture), and for further wider excavations. 


Radiocarbon Dates 


AMS radiocarbon dating on charred animal bone samples, directly associated with the 
archaeological sounding described above, which was carried out in the TÜBİTAK-MAM 
Dating laboratory in Turkey and provided secure absolute age estimates to the early 
11* millennium cal. BC. A date from sounding layer 6 (TÜBİTAK-1527; 10928432 BP) 
calibrate respectively to 10956-10806 cal. BC (26; 95.496 confidence)!. Two extra samples 


! Preliminary elemental analysis results show that the charred bone contains 3.9896 Carbon, 0.2796 Nitro- 
gen and C/N ratio 14.74. These values imply that collagen is not preserved in the bone sample (Longin 1971). 
This is expected situation for fully charred bone samples. Since the collagen of the bone is fully charred, the 
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Fig. 4. The 2020 trial excavation trench with the remains of a possibly structure floor. 


were also analysed to verify the date of the early layers. These two dates fall within a 
relatively well-defined period between ca. 10700-9600 cal. BC. Thus, the result suggests 
that the earliest layers of the 2020 sounding are dated to the Younger Dryas cold oscilla- 
tion. The date from the Late Pleistocene layers at Girmeler matches with that of Phase III 
(Layers IV-Ia) sequence at the Öküzini Cave, Antalya region (Kartal 2009: 150) as well 
as of Ouriakos on the island of Lemnos (Efstratiou et al. 2014). In the wider geography, 
it is also contemporary with the Natufian Culture in the Near East (Bar-Yosef 1998). 

Three dates from the Early Holocene layers were published earlier and dated between 
8200 and 7900 cal. BC (Takaoglu ez al. 2014). The new AMS date taken from a burial 
found during the 2013 excavation (Beta-539762; 8670 + 30 BP) calibrate respectively to 
7739-7594 cal. BC (26; 95.496 confidence). The result suggests that the early Holocene 
layers of Girmeler could be dated ca. 8200-7600 cal. BC. 


Chipped Stones 


Although several dozens of chipped stone artefacts were discovered, only the chipped 
stones from well-preserved and unmixed contexts have been studied. The majority of 
the assemblage includes waste products. 


carbon in the bone is usually very stable, resistant to contamination. Pre-treated purely charred material 
resulted in 55.596 Carbon that is in the range of a typical elemental charcoal composition. This refers to the 
degree of charred bone fully occurred. 
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Fig. 5. South profile of the 2020 trial excavation trench. 
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Fig. 6. A representative sample of the early Holocene chipped stones from Girmeler. 


Chipped Stone from the Early Holocene Layers 


All chipped stone artefacts found in the early Holocene layers of the 2020 sounding, 
as well as the 2014 excavation, were evaluated together as they were fairly homogeneous 
in terms of raw material and techno-morphological features (Fig. 6). Radiolarite appears 
to be the main raw material (80%) and probably comes from stream beds near the cave. 
Its quality varies. Most of the blocks are almost impossible to knap because of natural 
cracks. A few are very fine grained and homogeneous. 6% of the chipped stones are made 
on flint. There are of various colours and quality. 14% of the chipped stones were signif- 
icantly altered by fire exposure and their raw material cannot be recognised. The artefacts 
are always quite small. The chaines opératoires were dependent on the quality of the raw 
materials. The aim of knapping on radiolarite was first to produce blades when it was 
possible. There are only two blade cores (Fig. 7, n° 7) and 41 blades (Fig. 7, n° 1-4). The 
blade cores present bipolar blade removals. The debitage was probably performed on site. 
The shaping of the cores and the management of the blade knapping were first dependent 
on the bad quality of the blocks exploited. Most blades were detached by direct percussion, 
probably with a soft stone. A few examples may have been produced with the indirect 
percussion technique. Flakes were also produced on site. There are four flake cores, and 
numerous flakes and waste. 
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Flint was also knapped for flake production. There is only one blade (Fig. 7, n? 5). 
There are 54 tools (Table 1). The majority corresponds to blanks used directly without 
any retouch or retouched to re-sharpen the edges after use (23 “used” blanks, 10 splintered 
pieces, 6 artefacts with lateral retouch). Blanks modified before use are rarer: there are 
6 scrapers, 6 borers, one beak, one burin (Fig. 7, n? 6, 9-13). The use of the microburin 
technique is possible on one blank (Fig. 7, n? 8). Geometrics are completely absent. 


Used | Splintered piece | Lateral retouch Scraper | Borer | Beak Microburin? | Burin Toral 


23 10 6 6 6 1 1 1 54 


Table 1. Toolkit from the Early Holocene layers at Girmeler. 
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Fig. 7. Chipped stones from the early Holocene contexts at Girmeler. 1-5 blades; 6 burin on blade; 
8 flake with truncation or microburin; 9 scraper on flake; 10-11 borers; 12 borer on a flake from 
a blade core. 
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Chipped stones from the Late Pleistocene layers 


Preliminary evaluation of the selected chipped stones from the Late Pleistocene layers 
shows that radiolarite was the main raw material. Several varieties of flint with different 
colours and quality were also recognized. Cores, flakes and debris show that all stages of 
knapping activity took place at the site. 

The aim of knapping on radiolarite and flint was first to produce bladelets. Most of 
them were used directly without any retouch. There are also flakes which could not be 
clearly associated with bladelet production. Bladelets are produced in a unipolar system 
using the direct percussion technique. The opposite direction of removal is rarely seen. 
The unipolar cores are generally pyramidal and prismatic (Fig. 9, n? 15-16). The sizes of 
these exhausted cores are less than 30 mm. 

The late Pleistocene chipped stone assemblages of Girmeler is characterised by geo- 
metric and none-geometric microliths (Fig. 8; Table 2). A total of 7 geometric microliths 
(1396) consists of 6 lunates and 1 isosceles triangle (Fig. 9, n° 1-4). Lunate lengths 
are between 24,05 mm and 9,30 mm. The isosceles triangle is 20,08 mm. Current data 
indicates that geometric microliths are less than 25 mm. One of the lunates has a semi- 
abrupt shaping retouch, the others have abrupt retouch. One of the geometrics has an 
alternating abrupt retouch. 

Backed bladelets (3896) are the most common non-geometric microliths (Fig. 9, n? 5-7). 
They vary depending on size, retouch and form. Straight and curved-shaped backed 
blades are attested and have usually abrupt retouch and rarely semi-abrupt retouch. 
These retouches were applied as uni-directional or bi-directional. Obliquely truncated 
bladelets and pointed bladelets are rare. End scrapers are also characteristic, the largest 


is 35,40 x 17,06 x 5,49 mm and the smallest 11,97 x 9,39 x 3,33 mm (Fig. 9, n? 12-14). 
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Fig. 8. A representative sample of the late Pleistocene microlithics from Girmeler. 


Geometric Backed Truncated Pointed Retouched Seraper | Retouched pieces Total 
microliths bladelet bladelet bladelets bladelet (broken) 


7 21 4 2 7 10 4 55 


Table 2. Toolkit from the Late Pleistocene layers at Girmeler. 
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Fig. 9. Chipped stones from the late Pleistocene contexts at Girmeler. 1 isosceles triangle; 2-4 lunates; 
5-7 backed blades; 8-9 pointed bladelets; 10-11 truncated bladelets; 12-14 scrapers; 15-16 cores. 


Shell ornaments and other finds 


All shell ornaments are made from marine molluscs, and were brought to the site from 
the shores of the Mediterranean Sea, which is at present today about 40 km away. The 
ornaments consist of shells of 7777/4 gibbosula (known as Nassarius or Arcularia gibbosula), 
Columbella rustica and Dentalium. 18 complete Columbella rustica and 11 complete 
Tritia gibbosula were found in sounding layers 3-6 (Fig. 10). All shells are perforated. 
10 Dentalium were also found in sounding layers 3-6. Some of them are small ring shaped 
beads, cut from larger specimen. 

The same shell ornaments have also been attested in the Epi-Palaeolithic Öküzini Cave 
in Antalya and Direkli Cave in Maraş. (Albrecht er al. 1992; Yalçınkaya et al. 2002; 
Baysal 2016). The same species were also discovered in Antalya Karain B where the earliest 
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Fig. 10. Late Pleistocene shell ornaments from Girmeler. 
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Fig. 11. A late Pleistocene shaft straightener from Girmeler. 


specimens are dated to the Upper Palaeolithic period (Özçelik 2015). Again, the same shell 
ornaments were found in the early Epi-Palaeolithic layers of Pınarbaşı in Central Anatolia 
(Baysal 2013). 


Finds other than shell ornaments are scarce. A shaft straightener and four bone awls 
were discovered in the late Pleistocene layers (Fig. 11). 
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ZOOARCHAEOLOGY AT GIRMELER: PRELIMINARY RESULTS 


This section presents the preliminary results of the ongoing zooarchaeological research 
at Girmeler Cave. Although the analysed context dates to the well-defined deposits of the 
late 9^ and the early 8 millennium BC wattle-and-daub structure, a new and rigorous 
excavation and dating program is currently under way to examine the stratigraphy and 
reveal its exact nature. This will eventually lead to a better understanding of the sub-strata 
and enable us to establish clearer relationships between features, tool assemblages, and 
archaeofaunal assemblages. From the onset, it is important to note that this analysis 
excludes a small fish assemblage to be dealt with separately in due course. 

In order to characterize the assemblage and to identify taphonomic agents responsible 
for bone accumulation, modification, and destruction, a total of 1651 specimens including 
every skeletal element and nonidentified bone splinters were recorded and examined first 
by naked eye and then with a 15x hand lens under strong light, if necessary, for bone 
surface modifications. 

As far as the macrofaunal assemblage is concerned (N-918), traces of carnivore ravag- 
ing, rodent marks, weathering, and root etching are very sporadic and extremely rare in 
the Girmeler assemblage. Origins of break data show that 99.8 percent of the 496 recorded 
specimens were fragmented during the pre-depositional stage with 57 percent of the 
fracture surfaces retaining sharp edges and 43 percent showing a mixed pattern with both 
sharp and eroded surfaces. The degree of fragmentation is high with non-identified limb 
bone fragments (27.396), nonidentified long bone shaft fragments (23.796), nonidentified 
skeletal fragments (12.1%), and nonidentified bone splinters (12.196) accounting for 
75.2 percent of the entire assemblage. As a result, the degree of identifiability to specific 
skeletal element and taxon is remarkably low. 

This evidence would suggest rapid burial events and intensive site occupation and 
maintenance with foot traffic or trampling. Combined with a high ratio of burnt or 
carbonized (2696 of the entire assemblage) and cut-marked specimens, it is plausible to 
rule out a role for carnivores and other biotic and abiotic taphonomic filters. The tapho- 
nomic analysis suggests that the Girmeler macrofaunal assemblage was accumulated, mod- 
ified, and destroyed largely by cultural processes. The present fragmentation pattern partly 
reflects exhaustive processing of carcasses by humans when bones were in a fresh state 
before they were buried and deposited rapidly. 

As to the microfaunal assemblage (N=720), it is important to note that all of the 720 
specimens came from Trench A and the presence of loose maxillar or mandibular teeth 
(N=112; 15%), mandibles with teeth (N=157; 2296), and limb bones (N-451; 63%) 
indicate that this assemblage was most likely introduced into the sediments in owl pellets. 
Caves are often occupied by other animal species including raptors and their presence 
and nature of their prey may offer implications about the site formation processes, site 
function, and duration and seasonality of occupation. Site setting, size of cave, position of 
exits, potential conflict between the flight paths of raptors and human use of caves are 
important factors in better understanding of alternating seasonal use of caves by humans 
and owl (Pokins 2001). 
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Taxonomic Composition 


Table 3 details taxa identified in the Girmeler assemblages with their relative abundance 
based on NF (Number of Fragments), MNE (Minimum Number of Elements), and BW 
(Bone Weight in Grams). The identified taxa include caprines (sheep/goat), fallow deer, 
roe deer, wild boar or pigs, and European hare in varying proportions. The remains of 
caracal, red fox, marten, and hedgehog are also present in marginal numbers, but their 
status as food animal is not certain. It is clear that remains of large game are predominant 
in the assemblage as a general pattern. If we turn to principal taxa in general and ungulates 
in particular, and extrapolate from the available data after proportionally allocating the 
remains of medium mammal and medium artiodactyl, we identify a clear pattern in which 
fallow deer, wild goats, and wild boar/pigs are predominant in the assemblage. The caprine 
assemblage was likely made up entirely of goats as no specimen could be specifically 
identified to sheep. Based on the lack of robust biometric data (i.e., age, sex, and size) that 


Taxonomic ID NF MNE BW (GR) 
Mammalian Macrofauna 
Ovis/Capra (sheep/goat) 18 18 50 
Capra aegagrus (wild goat) 1 1 5 
Capreolus capreolus (roe deer) 2 2 4 
Dama dama (fallow deer) 14 10 70 
Sus scrofa (wild boar) 6 18 
Lepus europaeus (European hare) 8 15 
Erinaceus concolor (white-breasted hedgehog) 1 1 
Martes martes (European pine marten) 1 1 
Vulpes vulpes (red fox) 5 5 6 
Caracal/Lynx sp. (caracal) 5 5 14 
Small carnivore 1 1 1 
Small mammal (rabbit to medium dog) 19 0 9 
Medium artiodactyl 390 7 619 
Medium carnivore 1 1 3 
Medium mammal (medium dog to medium sheep) 446 0 285 
Mammalian Macrofauna total 918 66 1103 
Mammalian Microfauna 
Rodentia 720 720 147 
Mammalian Microfauna Total 720 720 147 
Other 
Testudo graeca (spur-thighed tortoise) 12 0 17 
Decapoda (e.g., crab) 1 1 1 
Other Total 13 1 18 
Grand Total 1651 787 1268 


Table 3. Animal taxa identified in the early Holocene Girmeler Assemblage. 
NF: Number of Fragments; MNE: Minimum Number of Elements; BW: Bone Weight in grams. 
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could serve to distinguish between wild and domestic ungulates, goat and pig specimens 
were assigned wild status. The complete lack of or underrepresentation of wild sheep at 
Girmeler has to do with the local paleoecology and topography, reflecting mountainous 
wild goat habitats with uneven terrain, steep slopes and rocky escarpments. The presence 
of both fallow deer and roe deer suggests exploitation of more open country and gallery 
forests and dense, insular forests and high-elevation meadows. 

To summarize and conclude, based on the evaluation of the currently available prelim- 
inary data, the Girmeler assemblage represents a generalized foraging strategy with increased 
duration of occupation and increased multi-seasonal site use in an ecotonal zone with 
a diverse resource base. The inhabitants had the technology and knowledge to exploit 
a wide array of animal taxa including large game, slow and small game (tortoise), and quick 
and slow game (hare). 

There are still wide temporal and spatial gaps in our understanding of the nature of the 
Pleistocene-Holocene transition and its temporality and directionality in eastern, southern, 
central, and western regions of Anatolia. In the southern and southwestern (i.e., the Med- 
iterranean) regions of Anatolia, most of what we know about the Late Pleistocene-Early 
Holocene transition come from the Karain B and Öküzini caves (Atici 201 la, b). But these 
fillings are quite mixed. There are no similar sites, however, with sequences encompassing 
Pre-Pottery Neolithic and Pottery Neolithic in this region, preventing us from developing 
a diachronic picture of animal exploitation strategies. In the central and western regions 
of Anatolia, we face an opposite trajectory missing sequences dating to the earlier part of 
Epipaleolithic, but yielding Pottery Neolithic and Pottery Neolithic sequences. Thus, 
although direct comparison and meaningful articulation and synthesis of data through time 
and across geographical regions of Anatolia are not possible at the moment, we can still 
draw parallels. 

In the Epipaleolithic of southern and southwestern Anatolia, a trend from a specialized 
caprine hunting to a dietary expansion is evident by 12,500 cal BC and onwards with 
increased fallow deer hunting and the addition of high-yield tertiary taxa such as roe deer 
and wild boar, small and fast-moving taxa such as hare and partridge, and small and 
slow-moving taxa such as tortoise (Atici 2011). This dietary breadth expansion then may 
have led to changes in patterns of site use and seasonality of hunting, with a shift from 
restricted seasonal to multiseasonal site use, i.e., increased sedentism. Zooarchaeological 
data from central Anatolian sites like Boncuklu, Aşıklı Höyük, and Pınarbaşı, too, fit well 
into the broad-spectrum foraging (a.k.a. Broad-Spectrum Revolution), with differential 
emphases on diverse wild ungulate and small animal species such as the fox and hare, 
aquatic and terrestrial birds, and tortoises (Baird er al. 2018; Carruthers 2004; Stiner et al. 
2014). At Aşıklı, Mary Stiner and colleagues (2014) report a broad meat diet featuring 
wild ungulate and small animal species in Level 4 and document how this pattern evolved 
into the management of sheep in just a few centuries. Similarly, Carruthers (2004) iden- 
tifies the same dietary expansion at Pınarbaşı A with a dual emphasis on aurochs and 
caprine hunting, followed by a secondary reliance on wild equid and boar hunting, and a 
tertiary exploitation of the fox, hare, and aquatic birds. At the nearby 10/9 millennia 
site Boncuklu, Baird and colleagues (2018) describe a contrasting subsistence strategy 
relying on aurochs and boar hunting, supplemented by fishing and wild fowling. 
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In light of the foregoing discussion, the broad-spectrum animal resource exploitation 
or niche expansion strategy as documented at Girmeler entails a primary reliance on wild 
ungulates including fallow deer and wild goats, a secondary exploitation of wild boar and 
roe deer, and a supplementary small game hunting with the fox, hare, and tortoise. This 
pattern aligns well with observed changes in the Western Taurus animal exploitation at 
the end of the Pleistocene, as documented for Öküzini Cave Phase VI, reflecting multi- 
resource scheduling toward resource intensification, diversification, and sedentarization 
(Atici 2011; Çakırlar and Atici 2017). 

Benjamin Arbuckle and colleagues (2014) integrated zooarchaeological data from 
17 sites in Turkey, spanning the Epipaleolithic through Chalcolithic periods, to document 
the initial westward spread of domestic ungulates across Neolithic central and western 
Turkey. According to the authors, one of the routes delivering domesticates from Anatolia 
into Europe followed a coastal route along the Mediterranean and the Aegean. With 
its key geographical position and its proximity to key Anatolian regions including the 
Western Taurus, the Lakes District, and the Aegean, future excavations and new and 
comprehensive bioarchaeological (i.e., archaeobotanical and zooarchaeological) datasets 
from Girmeler will significantly enhance our understanding of the development of farming 
in the westernmost region of Anatolia and western movement of farming and domesticated 
animals during the Neolithization process. 


ARCHAEOBOTANICAL REMAINS: PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS 


Preliminary observations concerning macrobotanical plant remains at Girmeler provides 
some important insights for the vegetation around the site and aspects of plant use by the 
inhabitants. The samples derive from two different excavation areas: the well-defined 
deposits of the late 9'^/early 8^ millennium BC wattle and daub structure (Takaoğlu er al. 
2014), and the deposits of the 2020 trial excavation trench. 

Archaeobotanical analyses of these samples are ongoing. Initial observations to date 
reveal that plant remains are moderately well-preserved, especially in the Early Holocene 
layers. Most of the plant remains are carbonized; however, there are also mineralized 
remains such as fruit stones of hackberry (Celtis sp.), and nutlets of borage family 
(Boraginaceae) (Table 4). Each component is counted as one when preserved whole. 
Fragmentation, however, is very common in the assemblage (see below). The counting of 
the macrobotanical remains, therefore, is based on estimating the “minimum number of 
items" (MNI), except for fruits and nuts, and awn fragments. At this stage of the research, 
these remains are counted only as fragments. The diagnostic features of grains, the apical 
and embryo ends, are counted separately, and the most frequent among them is recorded. 
For pulses and wild plant taxa, the embryos, or similar diagnostic parts, and for chaff 
remains, glume bases and upper nodal parts of rachis segments are counted. Hackberry 
fruit stones are fragmented in some samples. These fragments were estimated through the 
attachment points of the fruit stones. 

Plant remains identified, so far, from the structure consist of grains and chaff remains of 
grass family (Poaceae), seeds of legume family (Fabaceae), wild mustard family (Brassicaceae), 
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Plant Taxa Coudionznls 2013 Structure 2020 Trial Trench Total 
Samples (n-7) Samples (n-3) 

Poaceae 

Hordeum sp. Grain MNI 1 0 1 

cf. Hordeum sp. Grain MNI 4 0 4 

Hordeum sp. Rachis internode 16 0 16 

Taeniatherum caput-medusae Seed MNI 1 0 1 

Triticum sp. Glume base 10 1 11 

cf. Triticum indeterminate Grain MNI 0 0 0 

cf. Stipa sp. Seed MNI 1 0 1 

cf. Stipa sp. Awn fragments** 268 0 268 

Poaceae small-seeded Seed MNI 1 0 1 

Poaceae-Cereal type Grain MNI 3 0 3 

Poaceae-Indeterminate Seed MNI 8 3 11 

Poaceae-Indeterminate Rachis internode 8 0 8 
Brassicaceae 

Brassicaceae-Indeterminate Seed MNI 4 0 4 
Fabaceae 

Fabaceae small-seeded Seed MNI 4 4 

cf. Fabaceae small-seeded Seed MNI 1 1 

Fabaceae large-seeded Seed MNI 1 1 
Cistaceae 

Helianthemum sp. Seed MNI 8 0 8 

cf. Helianthemum sp. Seed MNI 4 0 4 
Scrophulariaceae 

Verbascum sp. Seed MNI 4 1 5 
Characeae 

Chara sp. Seed MNI 2 0 2 
Boraginaceae 

Alkanna sp. (mineralized) Fruit MNI 1 0 1 
Chenopodiaceae 

Salsola sp. Seed MNI 1 0 1 

Chenopodiaceae-Indeterminate Seed MNI 0 1 1 
Polygonaceae 

cf. Rumex sp. Seed MNI 1 0 1 
Wild plants-Indeterminate 

Wild plant seed Seed MNI 29 0 29 

Wild plant seed (mineralized) Seed MNI 1 1 2 
Fruits/Nuts 

Celtis sp. Whole 30 32 

Celtis sp. Fragments MNI* 1 3 

Prunus type- whole fruit stone Whole 1 1 

Fruit stone/nut shell-Pistacia type Fragments** 11 8 19 

Fruit stone/nut shell-Indeterminate | Fragments** 10 16 26 

Fruit/nut kernel type Fragments** 0 7 7 
Amorphous remains (ml) Fragments (ml) 0,05 0,07 0 


Table 4. Plant taxa identified in 


the Girmeler Assemblage. MNI: minimum number of items; 


(ml): millilitres. * Fragments converted to MNI. ** Counts of fragments. 
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rock-rose family (Cistaceae), and nutlets of figwort family (Boraginaceae). Few whole and 
some fragmented hackberry fruit stones (elm family-Ulmaceae) are also present in the 
building contexts. Some fragments of carbonized fruit stones might belong to wild pistachio 
(Pistacia sp.); however, no whole fruit of this taxon has yet been identified. 

Among Poaceae chaff the rachis segments of barley (Hordeum sp.), possibly wild, 
appears to be a common plant component in the assemblage. Awn fragments identified as 
Stipa type are also common, occurring almost in each sample. Their widespread presence 
raises the question whether they originate from plant-related activities that the inhabitants 
might have conducted, such as the processing of grains for consumption and throwing the 
chaff/cleaning residue into the fireplace. However, such interpretations need support with 
further evidence. Glume bases of glume wheats (Triticum sp.) are also present in the samples, 
but they rarely occur. The glume bases found so far are in fragmented conditions. This 
prevents further taxonomic examination. Poaceae grains are generally very fragmented with 
corroded surfaces. Some of the grains possibly belong to barley (cf. Hordeum sp.), wheat 
(cf. Triticum sp.) and feather grass (cf. Stipa sp.). 

Samples from the 2020 trial excavation trench mainly contain wood charcoal. Other 
identifiable plant remains are rare. In the Early Holocene deposits, one sample (Sounding 
Layer 2) contains hackberry fruit stone fragments, several wild plant seeds consisting of 
fragmented and badly preserved Poaceae grains and Verbascum (Scrophulariaceae) seeds, 
and one goose foot family (Chenopodiaceae) seed. A glume base from this sample could 
be identified as a tetraploid type (Triticum turgiduml timophevii type). 

A sample from the Late Pleistocene deposit (Sounding layer 3) yields hackberry fruit 
stones, almost all preserved whole (n=30), together with pistachio-type fruit fragments. 
Few amorphous remains found in this sample might belong to the fragments of a certain 
fruit or nut flesh. Another sample (Sounding layer 5) contained few plant remains, con- 
sisting of wood charcoal and a small whole Prunus type fruit stone. 

Further research involving more samples and contextual analyses is required to make 
elaborate interpretations about the inhabitants’ diet, daily activities, and to raise the dis- 
cussions regarding the importance of gathering or cultivation practices, and the inhabit- 
ants’ relationship with their environment. These preliminary observations indicate that 
different plants from the surrounding were available to the inhabitants, and at least some 
were likely to be part of the diet such as hackberries, and glume wheats, and possibly also 
others such as different Poaceae grains. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUDING REMARKS 


Girmeler presents a long sequence of human occupation that allows for the evaluation 
of the environmental conditions and the periods of human occupation during the Late 
Pleistocene and much of the Holocene in Western Anatolia. 

In Anatolian archaeology the Neolithic period starts immediately after the end of the 
Younger Dryas, when the Holocene climatic regime began. The Aegean Early Holocene 
sites are called Mesolithic while the emergence of agricultural communities in the 7 mil- 
lennium BC is considered the beginning of the Neolithic period in the Aegean. On one 
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hand the early Holocene communities in the Aegean, Cyprus and Central Anatolia show 
the same general trend. On the other hand, they have their own regional idiosyncratic 
features. All are characterized by a sedentary community engaged in intensive hunting. 
Comparisons between Aegean, Central Anatolian and Cyprus PPNA communities show 
that people lived in oval structures. Intramural/subfloor burial customs were practiced in 
both the Aegean and Central Anatolia. The term sedentism is used in many different ways 
and encompasses a range of settlement forms. For example, Higss and Vita-Finzi (1972) 
defined sedentary-cum-mobile societies as “a mobile element associated with sedentary 
occupation". The sedentism in Central Anatolia, Cyprus and the Aegean refers to semi- 
sedentary or quasi-sedentary mobility patterns wherein macro bands at base camp settle- 
ments are annually inhabited by at least some members of the group, for example, the aged. 
It seems that each environment developed its own pattern of sedentism. Archeozoological 
and archaeobotanical data suggest that the quest for food becomes quite diversified. Sub- 
sistence at Central Anatolian sites was mostly dependent on the gathering of wild food 
resources and the hunting of wild animals (Baird et al. 2018; Özbaşaran 2012; Stiner et al, 
2014; Ergun et al. 2018). Pre-pottery Neolithic Aşıklı Höyük and Boncuklu communities 
also practised agriculture, but Pre-pottery Neolithic Pınarbaşı did not. Agriculture was also 
practised at Cyprus PPNA sites (Vigne e£ al. 2012). Domestic animals were not present in 
all regions, but in Aşıklı Höyük and Boncuklu ovicaprids, in Maroulas pigs and in the 
Cyclops Cave goats, were managed (Baird er al. 2018; Sampson 2014; Stiner et al. 2018; 
Buitenhuis et al. 2018). The subsistence strategy of Girmeler is similar to Pre-pottery 
Neolithic Central Anatolia as well as Cyprus PPNA, which was mostly dependent on the 
gathering of wild food resources and the hunting of animals. Glume wheats were also 
a real component of the subsistence strategy. 

Some researchers have emphasized that there was a migration from the east, especially 
from the Levant to the Western Anatolian coasts in the early Holocene (Horejs 2019). 
Although DNA studies on early Holocene human skeletons of Girmeler? are still in their 
infancy, initial results show that they are related to Boncuklu people, who lived between 
10,300 and 9500 years ago in Central Anatolia?. This would suggest that early Holocene 
Girmeler people belonged to the same population, the earliest Neolithic central Anatolians. 

Radical changes in the chipped stone industry between the late Pleistocene and the early 
Holocene at Girmeler have been determined. The early Holocene assemblage at Girmeler 
is characterized not only by a small microlithic component and the almost total absence 
of geometric microliths but also manufacturing techniques that relied on the use of direct 
percussion and poor quality raw material. The Aegean Early Holocene lithic traditions are 
often described by the intensive presence of “flake based micro-industries” (Kaczanowska 


? Three burials were found in the early Holocene layers of Girmeler during previous excavations. Two of 
them were probably intentionally burned. Another burial of a middle-aged female has been buried in the 
hocker position and a large stone has been placed in his skull. 

3 DNA research on skeletons found in Girmeler was performed by the ERC-funded project NEOGENE: 
Archaeogenomic Analysis of Genetic and Cultural Interactions in Neolithic Anatolian Societies. Although the 
results have not been published yet, we thank Mehmet Somel and his team for their information. 
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and Koztowski 2014), which are deemed to be different from the Anatolian and Near 
Eastern traditions, that are typically based on blade/bladelet production. The Girmeler 
community living at the site during this period did not get good raw materials from distant 
regions, but rather used poor quality local raw materials. They tried to produce blades 
when it was possible. They used these blanks directly or with a minimal retouch, with a 
few exceptions. Such a strategy is quite similar to that observed in contemporary Aegean 
Early Holocene lithic traditions (i.e. Kerame I and Maroulas). Although the current exca- 
vations are early to make definitive comparisons, our first observations show that the 
Girmeler chipped stone assemblages are different from the Antalya settlements (i.e. Öküzini) 
characterized by the frequency of geometrics. It also differs from Cappadocia, Cyprus and 
Levant where specialized productions of bipolar blades were related to the use of arrow- 
heads and spearheads. 

Girmeler late Pleistocene strata can be compared with contemporary Phase 3 (layers IV 
through la) sequence at Öküzini Cave in Antalya Geometric microliths, mostly lunates, 
triangles and trapezes are very common at this sequence of Öküzini Cave. Although 
geometric microliths are characteristic in Girmeler, their numbers are few. Microliths in 
Girmeler mostly consist of backed blades. In addition, macroliths have a large proportion 
(5496) in Oküzini Cave (Kartal 2009: 123), but there are almost none in Girmeler and 
end scrapers as well as unretouched bladelets are abundant. The late Pleistocene site of 
Ouriakos, similar to Girmeler is characterized by microlithic lunates and backed bladelets 
with some end scrapers and burins. Like Öküzini Cave, microlithic lunates are abundant 
in Ouriakos (Efstratiou et al. 2014). 

In the Late Pleistocene Girmeler, the collection of nuts and fruits, as well as hunting, 
appear to have played an important role in diet. As thought in Öküzini Cave (Martinoli 
2004), Girmeler may have also been inhabited periodically in every season, but especially 
in spring and autumn. 

Girmeler seems to be one of the important sites where we can best understand the 
transition period from the Late Pleistocene to the early Holocene according to our current 
knowledge in the Aegean. Future work at the site can hopefully contribute to longstanding 
debates surrounding the origin of the Neolithic way of life in the Aegean. 
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TRASHING OUT LATE CHALCOLITHIC TRAJECTORIES 
IN THE ZAGROS FOOTHILLS 


Jesper EIDEM, Deborah GIANNESSI* 


Abstract 


Evidence for the so-called “Uruk Expansion" into northeastern Iraq and western 
Iran is rapidly growing and serves to revisit this important, but still opaque 
phenomenon. In this article we present tantalising new evidence from the Rania 
Plain (Kurdish Region of Iraq), from the sites of Araban and Mullah Shell, 
located on the east bank of the Lower Zab river (present Lake Dokan). 
'The evidence portrays the contours of very extensive, but today elusive LC 4-5 
activity spanning long stretches of the valley terrace, and which may have played 
a significant role in the *expansion" locally, as well as its further extension.! 


INTRODUCTION 


The Pisa Archaeological Project on the Rania Plain (Sulaymania Governorate, Kurdish 
Region of Iraq) is pursuing a multi-pronged research agenda in a restricted, but strategic 
border-zone between Mesopotamia and the Zagros highlands and Iran. Initiated in 2012 
under the auspices of NINO (The Netherlands Institute for the Near East, Leiden), the 
project is since 2018 based at Pisa University. Throughout the project has enjoyed fruitful 
cooperation with other teams now active in this long neglected region. An initial close 
coordination with a Danish co-investigating component (from 2016 redefined as the 
independent “Danish Archaeological Expedition to Iraq”), allowed sharing of logistics and 
important data 2012-15, while exchange of survey data has occurred with the IFPO project 
(MAFGS), which incidentally also began its operations on the Rania Plain in 2012. The 
Pisa/NINO project (hereafter “Pisa Project”) concentrated first efforts on “second phase 
salvage” at the now much eroded site of Tell Shemshara (Eidem 2020b), but in a second 
instance combined this with new surveys in the “flood risk zone” around Lake Dokan 
(Eidem 2020a, Uildriks 2020), where other sites are in imminent risk of further abrasion 
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by the shifting contours of the lake. Taking advantage of particularly low levels of Lake 
Dokan in autumns 2014-15, we were able to visit and carry out brief investigations at the 
sites of Araban and Mullah Shell, which to our surprise proved to reflect extensive LC 4-5 
activity along stretches of the east terrace of the (pre-lake) Lesser Zab, not far south of the 
important pass at Darband-i Ramkan (also known as the Sungasur Gorge, Baba Darband, 
or Darband-i Rania). Since the evidence collected seems of considerable importance for 
late to post-LC scenarios on the Rania Plain and their further connections, and new work 
on location may not be possible in the near future, we offer here a clearly preliminary 
presentation of the results and an equally preliminary discussion of their wider ramifica- 
tions.? At both Araban and Mullah Shell sherds of early Ninevite 5 ceramics are found 
on surface, pointing to a probably short-lived occupation during a local post-LC revival. 
This is an aspect of Rania Plain archaeology which our project has pursued much more 
intensively at the site of Bardastee, just west of the main Shemshara site, and which is the 
subject of a second article to appear shortly. Here we concentrate on the slightly earlier 
evidence. After a presentation of the data collected at Araban/Mullah Shell, we will discuss 
these first in the context of LC occupation on the Rania Plain, and subsequently in wider 
regional context. 


ARABAN AND MULLAH SHELL 


Araban 


The site of Araban? was visited and documented (mapping, UAV recording, geophysi- 
cal prospection, systematic random sampling) in October 2014, and further explored in 
October 2015. On both occasions Lake Dokan offered particularly (although not uniquely) 
low water levels not yet seen since. The site is located on the east bank of the Zab/Lake 
Dokan, and appears as a very low-contour area with scatters of surface sherds, mostly of 
Late Uruk and Early Ninevite 5 date, extending along the river terrace (Fig. 1). The site 
seems almost exclusively to have survived sub-surface, represented by numerous, mostly 
circular pits of varying diameters (Fig. 2), and some fireplaces/ovens (Fig. 3) along its west 
edge, close to the water of Lake Dokan. In 2014 many of the pits extended into the water, 
which reached onto the terrace, and were being washed out. Large fragments of ceramic 
vessels, bones, and shells were visible, half buried in the extant pit-surfaces. When we 
returned to Araban in 2015 to salvage some of the eroding pits, we discovered that many 
had been disturbed by casual visitors (fishermen, shepherds, picknickers etc.), logically 
curious about the objects visible in them. We also discovered that the site extended further 
north along the edge of the terrace, and linked up with another area registered as “Araban 
IT" the previous year. The “new” portions of the site were mapped, and a small excavation 
opened in a large pit or dump in the northern part. 


? High levels of Lake Dokan have since 2015 prevented further work at the sites. 
3 For previous, briefer descriptions of Araban see Eidem 2020a, 110-113, and Uildriks 2020, 46, 48. Also 
Eidem 2017. 
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Fig. 1. General view of Araban I from south (Oct. 2014). 


Fig. 2. UAV detail of Araban I (Oct. 2014, photo by I. Kisjes). 
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Fig. 3. Ovens at south end of Araban (Oct. 2014). 


The general situation is shown on the map (Fig. 4): The topography is superimposed 
on a Quickbird image from November 2010, when the level of Lake Dokan was ca. 478.5 m 
(ca. 5 m less than in 2015). The site is represented by exposed pits and fireplaces (the 
latter predominantly in the southernmost part) close to the lake, and surface sherds extend- 
ing inland to ca. the line of the old road which led from Dokan to Qaladze, and visible 
in the map sub-layer as a whitish line of limestone pebbles. The northernmost promontory, 
recorded in 2014 as Araban II, also has pits with 4^ Millennium BC sherds eroding 
out at the lake edges, but on higher ground a cemetery. This feature is not visible in the 
Hunting aerial photograph (Fig. 5)5, which, however, shows the small and apparently 
abandoned village of Araban just north of the cemetery. Around the graves and scatters 
of stones from the graves are numerous baked bricks and some sherds of later date, so that 
this hill also had post-Uruk occupation. The promontory to the south is where the 2015 
sampling took place. 


4 For the ‘Hunting’ aerial photos, recorded 1951-2 (thus pre-flood) see Eidem 20202, 101£, and Uildriks 
2020. 

> This hill may be the site described by As-Soof (1970, no. 37): “Araban: Some 250 m. long and 20 m. 
high. Assyrian, Median, Islamic." On his map Araban is actually marked only as a village. The height given 
may be that above the river valley rather than the surrounding terrace. 
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ARABAN (BNGRD DISTRICT) 


Fig. 4. Map of Araban 
(overlaid satellite image 2010; map by M. Uildriks and E. Mariotti). 
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As reported earlier a small excavation probe was made in 2014 on Araban I (marked on 
Fig. 23), and seemed to reveal poor remains of foundations. This interpretation may still 
be valid, but is admittedly uncertain. Below topsoil the excavation revealed what could be 
part of the first layer of a stone foundation, but may equally be fortuitous, and on reflection 
we prefer to leave the question open. The sondage, however, penetrated below the row of 
stones to a total depth of ca. 1.05 m, into consistent reddish-brown clayey and chalky 
debris, but the last ca. 10 cm no longer produced any sherds. It will be necessary to repeat 
this exercise elsewhere, including on higher ground, in the future, but at the moment it 
seems likely that the 2014 sondage penetrated the pre-flood plow layer containing scant 
traces, foremost sherds, of ancient occupation long levelled and eroded. Future investiga- 
tions may thus be able to document further traces of occupation which must have produced 
the pits. Evidently the frequent flooding of Lake Dokan have abraded the actual terrace 
edge and the area beyond it, but not removed substantial amounts of soil on higher ground, 
since the old pebble road running SW-NE from Mirza Rostam to Darband, visible in 1951 
aerial photos, and not far from the edge, still survived in 2014-15. 

When returning to Araban in 2015 we first intended to salvage some of the open pits 
on “Araban I, but quickly realised that most of them at least were essentially washed away 
leaving only shallow lower parts. Instead we moved north to a promontory separating 
“Araban I-II", where a large ashy pit/dump was clearly visible in profile south and west 
(towards the lake). A substantial sample of this pit (Pit 3) was excavated over the next days 
(17, 19-20/10). The very ashy, silty fill contained masses of LC 4 ceramics, bones, and some 
flint, but no clear stratigraphic divisions could be recognised." The debris excavated in the 
2015 sample is represented by the Unit nos. 6011, 6013-6020 (6021 was used for a com- 
plete jar salvaged from the flooded west section of the pit (Fig. 6). An original 5 x 5 m 
trench laid out over the eroded pit (Fig. 7) was taken down ca. 10-15 cm (Units 6011, 
6013-14), and a trial made in the northeast part, adjacent to a tentative division appearing 
here, but quickly abandoned (Unit 6015). The trench was subsequently narrowed to 
Á x 3 m of its southwest part and dug partially down to the bottom of the pit as visible 
in the south section (Units 6016-6020) (Fig. 8). 


The Araban ceramics 


The excavated material has not yet been analysed in detail, but a preliminary assessment 
of the ceramics can be given. The ceramic collection from Pit 3 amounts to a total of 567 
diagnostic sherds. The most frequent type is of a dark orange (Munsell 10R 5/8) grit- 
tempered ware which is represented by two main ceramic groups: the bevelled rim bowls 
in a coarser variety, mostly grit, but also chaff tempered (Figs. 11a; 12), and the Simple 
Ware with a finer texture and less vegetal inclusions (Fig. 11d). These two wares account 
for 5596 of the total, suggesting a local origin of the clay and production (Fig. 9). Only 


© The fairly few sherds retrieved all seem LC and include several BRB fragments. 

7 A much later intrusion in the pit, probably a burial, preserved no clear outlines, and could only be 
identified by two complete, upright ceramic vessels and a nearby bronze pin. For details of this feature, dated 
to the early 2^4 Mill. BC, see Eidem 2020a, 110. 
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Fig. 5. Hunting aerial photo (7/12, 1951; graphics E. Mariotti). 


Fig. 6. I. Kisjes salvaging vessel 6021 (cf. Fig. 18) 
from Lake Dokan (Oct. 2015). 


ARABAN 2015 


pits © 


excavation area BE 


Fig. 7. Location of 2015 trench on Araban (map E. Mariotti). 
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Fig. 8. 2015 trench at end of excavation. 


Ceramic groups 


m BRB 24% 

m Simple Ware orange 31% 

= Simple Ware buff 10% 
Simple Fine Ware cream 6% 

m Cooking Ware 23% 

m Red Slip Ware 4% 


w Grey Ware 1% 


Fig. 9. Ware groups from Pit 3. 


Shapes 


Fig. 10. Vessel shapes from Pit 3. 
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two sherds of buff fabric BRBs have been found (Fig. 15a) contra 99 orange, while also a 
buff Simple Ware has been recorded, but in a small number. A functional difference in 
the use of the two latter ceramic wares is suggested in the orange SW jars are by far the 
dominant vessel type in a variety of shapes (76 jars contra 37 bowls), while the Simple buff 
Ware is attested almost exclusively for bowls (10 contra 2 jars). 

Jars mostly have short neck with everted simple, triangular, beaded or grooved rim. 
Decorations appear as a simple horizontal line, bands, cross-hatched (Fig. 16), or combed 
(Fig. 14a), or as an impressed motif on the shoulder of the vessels (Figs. 14a; 17£-g). 
A small group of finer ware is the Simple Fine Ware, a ceramic group of cream colour 
(Fig. 14g) with little mineral temper and shapes of clear Uruk tradition, like spouted or 
pierced vessels, represented by 26 sherds (of which 15 jars and 7 bowls). A Fine Cream 
Ware with similar shapes is mentioned at Gurga Chiya and dated to the LC4 or Late 
Middle Uruk period (Carter et al. 2020: 44-48). Fine Sandy Ware has also been found in 
small percentage at Rubeidheh where Araban finds close comparisons in the repertoire of 
jars, and where analysis proved it to be locally made (Killick (ed.) 1988: 48) as is the 
assemblage from Gurga Chiya (Lewis er al. 2020). Similarity with the jar shapes are also 
found in Hacinebi Tepe Phase B2 (Pearce 2000: Fig. 15), where globular handled vessels 
are documented (Pearce 2000: Fig. 14b, c) as in Araban (Fig. 17a), and from Rubeidheh 
(Killick 1988: Fig. 33). A similar panorama of comparisons is offered by the Middle Uruk 
jars catalogued at Tell Hassan (Nannucci 2012). This latter site, however, presents some 
differences with the Araban collection, both as regards shapes and types of wares. 

A few vessels of light orange/pinkish paste with fine mineral grits are also present. Two 
wide open bowls with chaff tempered paste and flint scraping on the outside surfaces 
(Fig. 11b-c) are unique in the collection, and the shapes find comparisons at Tell al-'Abr 
level 1C (Yamazaki 2012: Fig. 7.3). 

Also belonging to the Middle Uruk horizon are some fragments of Grey Ware among 
which diagnostics are a grooved rim jar (Fig. 15b) with small oval impressions below the 
rim and a small carinated bowl (Fig. 17d), which finds parallel in Niniveh (MM-42, Gut 
1995: Tafel 57.840). Red Slip is a minority ware type and documented only by body 
sherds (Fig. 15e). 

Beside the fragmentary pottery two complete vessels were found, a Bevelled Rim Bowl 
(6013; Fig. 19) and an aryballos, a globular carinated goblet with nose-lugs and with an 
incised band along the shoulder carination (6021; Fig. 18). The ware is buff/cream with 
medium mineral temper. Comparisons can be found at Rubeidheh (Killick (ed.) 1988: 
Figs. 33.95; 34.102) and Tell al-Abr (Yamazaki 2012: Fig. 7.5) dated to the Middle Uruk 
period, while similar shapes are also attested in Niniveh (Gut 1995: Tafel 63.910, MM-27). 
The absence of any Painted Ware, Reserved Slip Ware and drooping spouts should be 
noted. 

The large representation in Simple Ware of large and medium jars is matched by 
an abundance of Cooking Ware (Fig. 13), which is the second largest ceramic group of 
the collection. This ware is mainly dark orange (Figs. 14e; 17e), sometimes not easily 
recognisable because blackened from fire (Fig. 17h). It is grit tempered and polished; a few 
pieces also have dark brownish temper (Figs. 14f; 4d). In general we can conclude from 
the macroscopic analysis of the ceramics that the main ware groups are related to the 
conservation and production of food, and probably produced locally. Also that sherds from 
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Fig. 11. a: Bevelled Rim Bowls, b-c: Chaff tempered bowls flint scraped, 
d: Simple Ware orange (Unit 6011). 


Fig. 12. Bevelled Rim Bowls (Unit 6013). 


Fig. 13. Cooking Ware and Simple Ware orange (jars) (Unit 6011). 
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Fig. 14. a: combed Simple Ware jar, b: spouted and incised jar, c: incised jars, 
d: Simple Ware orange, e: Cooking Ware dark orange f: Cooking Ware brown paste, 
g: Fine Simple Ware of cream paste (Unit 6011). 


Fig. 16. Simple Ware jar with incised 
cross-hatched decoration (Unit 6011). 
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Fig. 17. a: handled jar, b: spouted jar, c: Fine Simple Ware of cream paste, d: grey ware, 
e: Cooking Ware dark orange, £: Simple Ware orange jar incised and with nose-lug, 
g: Simple Ware orange with impressed decoration h: blackened Cooking Ware (Unit 6015). 


Fig. 18. Goblet (Unit 6021-1). Fig. 19. Bevelled Rim Bowl (Unit 6011-2). 
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these vessels have a disproportionate high representation in relation to vessels used for 
serving. Considering that only one archaeological context has been provisionally analysed 
so far the wider functional aspects of the site are difficult to judge, however the pottery 
seems homogeneous and related to the LC4 or Late Middle Uruk period of northeastern 
Iraq, missing the diagnostic elements of the northern Chaff Ware tradition as well as the 
later southern influences. 


Mullah Shell 


The evidence from this site is much more circumstantial. It has as yet only been cursorily 
investigated by our team, but it still seems relevant to include the evidence in this context. 
Mullah Shell is located only ca. 3 km north of Araban. It was described thus by the Iraqi 
survey (as-Soof 1970, no. 10): "Two mounds on a high cliff, overlooking the Zab on its 
eastern bank; the northern mound is some 150 m. across and the southern 200 m. Prehis- 
toric, Assyrian, Median”. In 1957 Jorgen Læssøe was informed that the “prehistoric” evi- 
dence included Jarmo and Hassuna-Samarra material, while Peder Mortensen later quoted 
Iraqi colleagues for Hassuna and Halaf evidence (cf. Eidem 2020a: 120). The location of 
the site fits the village of Mullah Yusif marked on the 1942 British quarter inch map, and 
this village is visible on one of Hunting images, placed below and between two high hills, 
which consequently may be identified with the site reported by as-Soof. It was visited recently 


Fig. 20. Northern hill of Mullah Shell (photo I. Kisjes, Oct. 2015). 
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Fig. 21. Detail of pit scars south of Mullah Shell north hill (photo I. Kisjes, Oct. 2015). 


by the MAFGS team, which recorded Chalcolithic sherds, but apparently very few (Giraud 
et al. 2019, map p. 104, site no. 5, marked with symbol representing “1-5 sherds”). 

On a first visit in 2014 we noticed the remnant of a site on what we assume to be the 
northern hill mentioned by as-Soof. Here only an east edge of cultural material is still 
preserved on the eroded natural hill (Fig. 20). Sherds collected on the slopes of this hill 
seem mixed, and include no clear Neolithic sherds, but several LC examples and a single 
painted Ninevite 5 specimen. 

The real surprise at Mullah Shell, however, are scores of circular pit holes dug into the 
slopes of the hills to the south of the hill just described (Fig. 21). We noticed this feature 
in 2014, and in 2015 checked a large number of the pits, but most are completely empty 
and a single more promising example, which seemed to retain some original fill, proved 
disappointing on closer inspection. We are thus unable to provide any date for the pits, 
but in view of the evidence from Araban, some 3 km to the south, it is tempting to suggest 
close contemporaneity with the pits there. Another feature worthy of mention is the edge 
of ancient occupation at the foot of the (north) Mullah Shell hill, and rising out of the 
lake in October 2014 as a row of at least 3 rooms each equipped with a circular fireplace 
at their east end (Fig. 22). Unfortunately the small area of this occupation then above 
water did not provide any clear clues to a date. 

Mullah Shell thus remains rather enigmatic, but seems likely to connect with the site 
of Araban, and represent another enclave of extensive late LC activity. 
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Fig. 22. Exposed rooms near edge of Lake Dokan (Oct. 2014). 


The Araban-Mullah Shell enclaves 


The very brief investigations 2014-15 unfortunately did not allow time to plot more 
accurately the visible pit outlines/scars, but the Araban pits extend in a band along the 
edge of the river terrace for a length of at least 1000 meters, while another band of pits 
extends south from the site of Mullah Shell for ca. 300 meters. The remaining stretch of 
ca. 2500 meters between Araban and Mullah Shell has yet to be surveyed, but a provisional 
impression is that this may not produce further evidence. It is not easy to determine 
the widths of the no doubt somewhat irregular bands of pits. At Araban the band is 
ca. 5-10 meters wide, clearly extends into the lake as extant in 2014/15, and if reaching 
the edge of the terrace (ca. 10 meters further west) may have had an estimated width of 
some 20-25 meters. A roughly similar width seems to fit the evidence from Mullah Shell. 

This large number of Late LC trash pits (and ovens) along the terrace edges represent 
considerable activity. Although these features could cover a fairly extended period their 
placement, with little overlap, and the relative homogeneity of their ceramic contents, as 
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far as examined, indicate that this period cannot have lasted very long. How then to account 
for this activity? The present landscape as yet offers no clear contours of substantial ancient 
settlement, and the closest known contemporary sites are several km removed. Before 
trying to answer this question it will be useful to review the wider regional context for 
the LC period, and not least some of the intensive work on the LC period on the Rania 
Plain done by the DAEI. 


LATE CHALCOLITHIC TRAJECTORIES ON THE RANIA PLAIN 


The pioneer of archaeology on the Rania Plain was the young Behnam Abu as-Soof, 
who went on to become a prominent figure in Iraqi archaeology. As-Soof was part of the 
original 1955 survey team, and the one who later published its results (as-Soof 1970), and 
in 1956 also co-directed the first season of excavations at Basmusian, the central and surely 
most imposing site on the plain. As-Soof further published several reports on 4*-early 
3" Millennium evidence from Northern Mesopotamia (as-Soof 1964, 1968, 1985), and 
all chis work provides important information, not least for sites long submerged by Lake 
Dokan, and now basically inaccessible for further exploration. Besides the Pisa project 
two other teams active on the Rania Plain have produced preliminary reports on evidence 
for the LC period. 

The French MAFGS team has surveyed extensively on the Rania and Pishdar Plains and 
communicated summary results in recent publications (Baldi 2018, Giraud et al. 2019). 
The team has visited (as of 2019) no less than 366 sites on the two plains and no doubt 
collected an important and impressive amount of data. For wider assessment of settlement 
developments, however, the preliminary presentations are not always helpful because they 
largely avoid integrating available historical data from the Rania Plain, where the area of 
Lake Dokan is simply dismissed as a “black hole” (Giraud et æl. 2019: 108f.). More fittingly 
it might be called a "grey zone", but the neglect of older data has occasioned several mis- 
understandings. For the LC period, for instance, it is concluded that the number of sites 
decreased in its later phases, and that no large centres which could have absorbed a growing 
population are in evidence (Baldi 2018: 30; Giraud e al. 2019: 113). Indeed assessment 
of LC occupation by the other team, published earlier, and carefully employing all available 
data, reaches a completely different result and demonstrates a marked increase of settlements 
in the later LC (Skuldbol and Colantoni 2016).5 Admittedly many of the historical data 
are sketchy, but they were collected by serious scholars and deserve attention. 

The alternative assessment is due to the DAEI which has pursued intense investigations 
in the micro-region focused on the site of Bab-u-kur (or Bab-w-Kur), two small mounds 
only some 400 m apart, located on the west side of Lake Dokan, and only accessible in 


8 Some other, minor misunderstandings may be noted in passing: Shemshara is referred to as one of the 
“biggest centres” [on the Rania Plain] (Baldi 2018: 30), but the site clearly was a border fort close to the Darband 
passage, and the idea that Shemshara had substantial LC occupation is questionable at best (cf. Eidem 2020b: 
Appendix 2). A reference to “Mortensen’s excavations [at Shemshara], as early as 1970” (Giraud er al. 2019: 95), 
is clearly a /2ps4s: Mortensen never excavated at Shemshara, but published results from the 1957 excavation in 


1970. 
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very dry years. The investigations have in recent (wetter!) years been extended to the larger 
site of Gulak, which has a long sequence of LC occupation, capped by Iron Age (Assyrian) 
layers (Colantoni er al. 2018). It appears that all these mounds became nuclei in a number 
of LC clusters of settlement within a fairly small sector of the Rania Plain (see maps in 
Skuldbel and Colantoni 20182). Briefly stated it seems that this sector saw a very interest- 
ing urban development through the LC, most clearly in evidence at the site of Bab where 
excavation and surface scraping/plotting have revealed portions of a *Red Mud brick 
Town", with rooms/housing units attached to a 3 m thick outer perimeter wall and dated 
to LC2-3. On the summits of Bab and Kur portions of large buildings dated to LC3-4 have 
been partially excavated (Bab: "The Tripartite Building”; Kur: “The Niched Building”). 
This evidence would seem to indicate a situation of small local strongholds within a pattern 
presumably prevalent across the plain. What is of particular interest, however, is the sub- 
sequent LC4-5 phase, when the mounds no longer had any habitation, but saw trash 
pitting and dumping activities across both Bab and Kur, and in — and around the small 
satellite mounds in their close proximity. In some cases pits were indeed dug into the ruins 
of the large summit buildings. In addition kilns from the same phase have been identified 
on Bab, pointing to production activity? 

For the interpretation of these changes the excavators are clearly inspired by their 
experience from Tell Brak, where there is evidence for the development of an urban 
extension zone around the central mound, filled with industrial activities, trash deposits, 
and burials (McMahon 2020). In the Bab-u-Kur enclave, however, the extension zone 
seems without a central urban core, although the large site of Basmusian, ca. 3 km east 
of the Bab mound, is tentatively suggested as a possible urban nucleus for this phase 
(Skuldbel and Colantoni 2020: 50). As for the wider context the excavators cautiously 
conclude that: "the catalysts behind the transformations visible in the archaeological 
record at Bab-w-Kur and presumably at other settlements across the Rania Plain itself, 
are at present unknown. We hypothesise that the driving factors for some of the transfor- 
mational processes are local and thus a continuation of urban development on the plain, 
but with strong stimuli originating from the increase in region-wide cultural contact." 
(Skuldbal and Colantoni 2018b: 645). 

A crucial question then is the more concrete context for the extensive clusters of late LC 
activity now attested both in the sector related to Bab-u-Kur and that on the east bank at 
Araban/Mullah Shell. Did these substantial activities relate to seasonal, large-scale produc- 
tion organised from more distant nucleated centers of socio-political control on the plain? 
This is an intriguing possibility, but one which will require further investigation to confirm, 
and meanwhile it seems unlikely to apply to the fairly isolated sector on the east bank of 
the Zab. This area, known as the Mirgah Plain, has been surveyed by the MAFGS team, 
which recorded only a few LC sites (Giraud et al. 2019: 104, Fig. 4). The central and most 
conspicuous mound here is the multi-period site of Qara Tepe Kun, which clearly had some 
LC occupation, but is some 6 km east of the Zab, and does not seem a major late LC center 


9 For visualisation of the pits at Bab-u-Kur see the plans presented in Skuldbel and Colantoni 2018b: 
Figs. 2-3. 
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Fig. 23. Detail of resistivity survey results on south part of Araban I (Oct. 2014). 


on present evidence.!9 At the northwestern edge of the plain is the site of Murad Rasu, 
which has some Uruk period occupation (MacGinnis 2020: 28-30), but is 6 km removed 
from Mullah Shell. This evidence leaves Araban/Mullah Shell fairly isolated, although the 
extant traces of habitation admittedly are not impressive. The restitivity survey undertaken 
in 2014 does show some high resolution areas, but these seem unlikely to reflect buried 
building remains (Fig. 23).!! The small 2014 probe at Araban I was also inconclusive, and 
the evidence at Mullah Shell described above, although compelling, in any case requires 
further investigation as regards date and extension. Nevertheless it seems likely that settle- 
ment must have existed in fairly close proximity to the main clusters of pits identified, and 
that such short-lived settlement may easily have been almost totally erased by erosion, plow- 
ing etc. — even pre-1959. Although the apparent virtually complete erasure of the ancient 
settlement which produced the pits obviously precludes a precise assessment of its character, 


10 [n autumn 2019 the Pisa Project initiated investigations at Qara Tepe Kun, which will be intensively 
surveyed in coming seasons. Initial wanderings on the site, however, has so far not retrieved a single fragment 
of BRBs. 

1! The restitivity survey was conducted by Joep Orbons (ArchaePro, Eisjden). 
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we have previously, in suitably cautious terms, referred to it as a potential “Habuba on the 
Zab”, with reference to the classic Uruk “colony” site of Habuba Kabira (South). Obviously 
the two scenarios, for multiple reasons, were not identical. The limited ceramic horizon 
available from Araban, e.g., does not include the complete range of southern types as at 
Habuba, and in general the regional context would have differed considerably from that on 
the Upper Euphrates.? What remains is the likely establishment of extensive specialised 
settlement along the eastern terrace of the Zab in the late LC period, and that this hardly 
was a result of a purely integrated development, but likely a phenomenon forged by contacts 
with agencies in southern Mesopotamia. 


REGIONAL CONTEXT 


The Rania Plain of course is far removed from Southern Mesopotamia and indeed 
Uruk itself, but recent research has begun to fill the gap. In the Hamrin valley sites like 
Rubeideh (Killick (ed.) 1988) and Tell Hassan (Nanucci 2012) belonged in the Uruk 
"sphere", and now a number of LC sites are being investigated in the Kurdish region, 
along the Zagros front. Several sites, like Kani Shaie, Shurezi, and Gurga Chiya (Carter 
et al. 2020), have already produced much evidence, but exposures are still modest.!3 For 
present purposes the most significant new development is no doubt the work done by 
the team of R. Vallet in the Qara Dagh west of Chamchamal, at the two adjacent sites 
of Logardan and Girdi Qala, intensively investigated 2016-19 (Vallet 2020). The evidence 
uncovered so far is complex and challenging. 

In the Qara Dagh influence from Southern Mesopotamia (hereafter SM) is present 
already in LC 2, represented by monumental buildings on the summit of Logardan, with 
SM pottery production taking place on the lower part of Qirdi Qala, probably the site of 
a local LC village. During LC 3 the monumental buildings on Logardan were replaced by 
domestic activities, and the mound was abandoned in late LC 3, while SM settlers lived 
in a small village on the north mound of Girdi Qala. As noted by Vallet much remains to 
understand the settlement dynamics, but *it is possible that the Qara Dagh represented 
the limit of expansion in the late LC2, as there is not (yet) evidence of a Southern Uruk 
manifestation east of this range before the LC3. It seems that during these early stages of 
the Uruk expansion, the area east of the Tigris River played a role as influential as the one 
documented later for the Euphrates basin" (Vallet 2020: 451). 


12 Tt is of interest, however, to note some general ressemblances. The site of Habuba extended along the 
eroded eastern terrace above the Euphrates. To the west of the first settlement (Phase 1: ca. 520 m long and 
ca. 115 m wide = ca. 6 ha), and west of the main north-south street, was found a number of deep pits, sub- 
sequently covered by buildings when the settlement was extended and supplied with an enclosure wall in 
Phase 2 (ca. 10 ha). Also to the north, outside the phase 2 wall, were many large pits and scattered remains 
of houses in the open space between the city and the Habuba Tell beyond the modern village of Habuba 
(Vallet 1996). The Habuba settlement cluster was thus a developing enterprise, and the Araban/Mullah Shell 
enclaves could be understood in a similar perspective. 

3 For a summary overview and bibliography see Skuldbel and Colantoni 2020: 37. 
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With all due caution this evidence then might support a theory of an early and 
strong SM presence in the Qara Dagh, subsequently rendered less important by a 
further extension of the Uruk “sphere” into areas further east, like exactly the Rania 
Plain and access to its strategic passage at Darband. From the Rania Plain we can in 
fact follow the Uruk influence further up the Lower Zab (Nobari e£ al. 2012), and 
from there onto the wider Iranian scene, where quite a number of sites exhibit Uruk 
“influence”. Probably it is within these dynamics of the “expansion” that the Rania 
Plain evidence discussed here belongs. Clearly, however, there is still much more work 
to be done on the Rania Plain, and elsewhere, to even approach a more detailed under- 
standing of the complex interactions and developments which characterised the mid- 
to-late 4^ Millennium BC in northeastern Iraq. We hope to return to Araban/Mullah 
Shell at the earliest opportunity and explore this sector of the Rania Plain in more 
detail. 
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